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Preface and acknowledgments 


This book deals with the interactions of Scandinavians, Rus’ and the inhabitants 
of the steppes during the Viking Age (c. 750—1050 CE). As these labels indicate, 
the geographic boundaries of the topic encompass (mostly) Eastern Scandinavia, 
Eastern Europe, the Baltics, European Russia and in a few cases even territories 
beyond. It is an immense challenge to present even parts of the history of roughly 
three centuries over such a vast territory and among such varied people, especially 
when the available evidence is so complex and exists in both material and written 
forms, the latter in a wide variety of ancient languages, including Arabic, Persian, 
Old Church Slavonic, Old Norse, Latin and Byzantine Greek. No researcher can 
be equally knowledgeable in all these types of sources; thus, it is necessary to 
explain my position and outline my intentions in writing this book. 

Such a subject could have been addressed (and has previously been addressed 
by others) based on just one type of surviving evidence, from the viewpoint of 
various disciplines, or within a specific framework of Scandinavian, Russian or 
steppe history. Here, as a historian, I have aimed for a synthesis and attempted 
to establish a basic narrative. The primary goal was to bring the Western Eura- 
sian steppes onto the horizon of Viking studies. This corresponds to my original 
background as a history student in Hungary, where studies of the steppe people 
occupy a prominent position in curricula, also to my training in Old Norse studies 
in Iceland and Denmark. Accordingly, the book presents a ‘steppe perspective’ 
on the Viking diasporas and introduces this world to scholars working in related 
fields. This naturally means that some facts receive more attention than others in 
order to familiarize the reader with the situation. A reader coming from a differ- 
ent background may also find some useful information. The impact the steppe 
had on neighbouring cultures should appeal to scholars and students working on 
early Russian or Turkic steppe history. The various types of contacts among these 
groups deserve systematic treatment. The book admittedly has a Hungarian bias 
in the archaeological material, not only because I know this material the best and 
it is accessible to me but also because I feel able to extend the picture drawn by 
previous works on this topic, which were mostly case studies. 

Keeping the audience in mind, I have tried to provide easily accessible transla- 
tions of sources written in languages other than Old Norse, Latin or Greek. These 
are mostly Arabic and Slavic sources that are fortunately accessible in English 
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translations. In some cases, the reader will not find ‘dual’ references to sources 
(that is, a translation and an original edition), as I have used bilingual editions. 
When these were unavailable I used the original editions, and for the Persian 
sources, which I am unfortunately unable to read, I have relied on translations. 
Since I am not equally familiar with all the source languages, I received great help 
from specialists in cases when sources’ terminologies required deeper analysis. 

One of the most difficult tasks was to decide on a principle of transcription 
for foreign words. Given the wide variety of source languages, I felt it would 
be disturbing to leave everything in the original, but anglicizing everything also 
raised problems. I have to confess I did not opt for consistency. Geographical 
names are mostly anglicized unless they appear in quotes. I preferred the simpler 
forms (e.g. in case of Russian names: Gnezdovo instead of Gnézdovo), but left the 
original expressions intact (e.g. Staraya Ladoga instead of Old Ladoga, Rurikovo 
Gorodische instead of Rurik’s stronghold). Arabic personal names remained in 
the original, but geographical names are replaced with the English equivalents. 
Arabic letters are transcribed with the simplest possible combination of Latin let- 
ters in which long vowels are indicated with a dash. Since I expect many readers 
to come from Viking studies, Old Norse names appear in the original with a few 
exceptions. They are not inflected if they come from a source that is not written in 
Old Norse (e.g. Asmund instead of Asmundr). To accommodate other readers, it 
somehow felt odd to use Haraldr Gormsson instead of Harald Bluetooth or Knttr 
inn riki instead of Cnut the Great, therefore rulers’ names appear in anglicized 
forms. Byzantine and Latin names are also anglicized, as similarly it felt more 
natural to refer to Constantine Porphyrogenitus (the Latinized version) than to 
Konstantinos Porphyrogennétos. In the case of ethnonyms or geographical names 
that have multiple spellings in the literature, I resorted to options depending on the 
situation. Thus, Bulghars denotes the Volga Bulghars, but Bulgar refers to their 
town or applies to the Danube Bulgars to avoid confusion. The word Rus’ is used 
with an apostrophe throughout, denoting both singular and plural. 

The basic structure of the book is based on my PhD dissertation, defended in 
2019 at the University of Debrecen (Hungary). This book, however, is a re-con- 
ceptualized and elaborated version that has been partly developed at Central Euro- 
pean University (Vienna), where I am enrolled in further studies. It also evolved 
thanks to comments from colleagues on various parts of the manuscript that were 
published or presented at conferences. I am grateful to all who contributed to 
its completion. Financial support for the writing of this book was provided by 
research scholarships from Central European University, the “Our Eastern Herit- 
age Interdisciplinary Historical- and Archaeological Research Group of Pazmany 
Péter Catholic University” (TUDFO/51757-1/2019/ITM) and the “Legends of 
the Eastern Vikings” research group, who generously funded my research stay in 
Iceland in 2020. 

Here I express my gratitude to a wide range of people who contributed to this 
work in some way. First, I am most indebted to my supervisors at the University 
of Debrecen and Central European University, Attila Barany and Jozsef Laszlovs- 
zky. My dissertation benefited from detailed comments by Istvan Vasary, Marta 
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Font and Szabolcs Polgar, all of whom I am immensely grateful for pointing out 
my inaccuracies. Although the text has developed and been restructured, their 
constructive criticism remains decisive. Earlier drafts of individual chapters 
(some in the form of a previous MA thesis) have also been read by Judith Jesch, 
Neil Price, Terry Gunnell, Jonathan Shepard and Sverrir Jakobsson. I thank all 
of them for suggestions or concerns expressed about some of my argumentation. 
The first draft of the entire manuscript was read by Péter Lango, whose expertise 
in archaeology is evident in corresponding parts of the manuscript. I also thank 
Heinrich Harke for a thorough reading of a later version of the manuscript and 
Sven Kalmring for suggesting literature. The editors of the Routledge Archaeolo- 
gies of the Viking World series, Charlotte Hedenstierna-Jonson, Neil Price and Ben 
Raffield, have always responded to queries during the submission process. I thank 
them for their utmost patience with me and also for their extremely valuable com- 
ments on the manuscript, which made the final version of this book much more 
nuanced and hopefully more attractive to readers. The submission process also 
became much smoother due to the always quick and efficient assistance of Roy 
Manas, the editorial assistant for the series. Gratitude also goes to Attila Tiirk for 
corresponding on my behalf with Ukrainian and Russian institutes and scholars 
in order to obtain images and secondary literature. These colleagues, especially 
Sergei Kainov and Oleksiy Komar, as well as the museums that supplied images, 
also merit my gratitude. Credit for drawing the maps and images in the book goes 
to Béla Nagy and Krisztian Balla respectively. Other scholars helped me with lan- 
guages, Istvan Lanczky and Laszlo Tiiske for the Arabic sources, Istvan Kovacs 
for Byzantine Greek and Judith Rasson for correcting my English. Naturally, all 
remaining errors are my own. 

I also thank the colleagues with whom I have conducted fruitful discussions 
about academic life and the writing of this book in general: Zoltan Véber, Laszlo 
Szabolcs Gulyas, Dorottya Uhrin, David Rockwell and Daria Segal. Lastly, 
I thank my family and my friends all over the world, without whom this book 
would never have been finished. Sorrowfully, I dedicate this work to the memory 
of three friends, Gyuri, Gabi and Adam, who passed away tragically in traffic 
accidents. This is a modest recompense for their friendship. 

Csete Katona 
Budapest, 2021 


My research was conducted within a project framework entitled Archaeology 
Research on the Contacts between Hungary and the East (Our Eastern Heritage, 
PPCU History and Archaeology Interdisciplinary Research Team; TKP2020- 
NKA-11), with the support of Thematic Excellence Program, National Research, 
Development and Innovation Office. 


1 Introduction 


Around the year 1000, Norse ships were rowing the sea towards an unfamil- 
iar land in the west, the Americas. Groups set sail from settlements established 
recently on the coast of Greenland, a place already considerably distant from 
Scandinavia, where they originated. An Icelandic source, the Greenlendinga 
saga — a heroic tale committed to parchment only in the fourteenth century and 
one of the chief sources for the American voyages — states that on board one of 
the ships was a man named Tyrkir — “Turk” in the Old Norse language (Sveins- 
son and bordarson 1935a, 248-53). Although personal names are not always 
definite indicators of ethnic origin, it is not unlikely that a later medieval saga 
drawing on substantial oral tradition faithfully maintained the memory of a for- 
eigner called “Turk” sailing to America with the Scandinavians. Who was he? 
Was he really a Turk? If so, what was he doing on board a Viking ship? If not, 
why was he called that? He was clearly a stranger within the group. As the story 
relates, when the expedition arrived, Tyrkir was sent out as a scout to explore the 
countryside. Returning in a strikingly good mood, he starts to speak in pyzku, a 
language completely unintelligible to his Scandinavian companions. Tyrkir then 
switches back to Norse and explains that he found grapes, which reminded him 
of his homeland. Scholars have postulated that Tyrkir was in fact a German. On 
the one hand, byzku is usually translated as ‘German’, and on the other hand, 
because he is labelled as a sudrmadr, a ‘southerner’, which is also a term for a 
Saxon merchant near the end of the saga (Sveinsson and bordarson 1935a, 268), 
and finally because the closest grapes to Scandinavia grew only in Germany 
(cf. Pivany 1903; Hermansson 1954; Hreinsson 1977, 23; Wallace 2008, 606). 
Questions arise about whether the vague term ‘southerner’ could refer to some- 
one from other than Saxony (as it was at the time) and whether it might be the 
expression of a later saga writer to make sense of a character known from earlier 
oral traditions. Equally, grapes could grow elsewhere in lands the Scandinavians 
knew, and it is hard to believe that a Germanic language (which would have 
been closely related to Old Norse in the period) would sound incomprehensible 
to a group of Scandinavians around the year 1000. This identification still lacks 
a reason for calling a German a Turk. The same designation occurs in various 
genres of medieval Old Icelandic documents from different eras, but in meanings 
that vaguely associate the ‘land of the Turks’ with Asia (Klingenberg 1993; Beck 
1994; Jakobsson 2016a), and have nothing to do with Germans or Germany. 
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Of course, being a Turk or Turkic was not the same in and around the year 1000 
and in the fourteenth century, when the saga was recorded. Turkic is originally 
a linguistic term that gained a foothold as a cultural marker (see Chapter 2). It 
is a vague category, however, and early medieval sources are usually more spe- 
cific when calling these people by their tribal affiliations. The only contemporary 
exceptions are the Magyars, a semi-nomadic tribal group that inhabited the grass- 
lands of the Black Sea steppes at the time, who are explicitly called ‘Turks’ in both 
Byzantine and Muslim documents of the period (Moravesik 1983, 320-27; Zimo- 
nyi 2001). In contrast, to a fourteenth-century saga writer, Turks could easily have 
meant the Ottomans, his contemporaries. Of course, one can never be sure that 
the composer of the saga meant the Turks of the era of the story rather than pro- 
jecting his own knowledge back to earlier times, an otherwise common practice 
with any historic source material, especially sagas. Still, a Turk with the Vikings 
in America would certainly be an unconventional image. But who were the Turks 
and what, if anything, did they have to do with the Scandinavian Vikings? 

The Turks originated somewhere in Central Asia, probably around the third 
millennium BCE. The region where they emerged was ruled by groups speak- 
ing Indo-European language(s) who, from the second millennium BCE, practised 
mobile pastoralism characterized by seasonal migrations, a lifestyle often called 
nomadism. Various branches of Turkic-speaking people still followed this way of 
life (to varying degrees) in 1000 CE, when the Grenlendinga saga’s actions take 
place (Findley 2005, 21-55; Golden 2011, 8—21). 

It is a popular cliché to call the Vikings “the nomads of the sea” (e.g. Prit- 
sak 1977, 256; Bell-Fialkoff 2000, 171; Kennedy 2002, 175-76; Chaliand 2005, 
49). The label is based on the mere similarity between long-distance movements, 
migrations, attacks and plundering, a lifestyle that typified Scandinavian sea- 
marauders — the original meaning of the word ‘Viking’ — in the period between 
c. 750 and 1050 CE, as well as contemporaneous mounted horsemen of Central 
Asia and Eastern Europe (Golovnov 2009, 209-310). The symbolic juxtaposition 
of Vikings with nomads also draws on images of the geographical terrain. The 
unending horizon seen from the sea strongly resembles the view from the steppe 
as recognized in Chekov’s novelle The Steppe: “Of the sky’s unfathomable depth, 
of its boundlessness, you can judge only at sea and on the moonlit steppe by night. 
It is frightening and picturesque, yet kindly. Its gaze is languorous and magnetic, 
but its embraces make you dizzy” (Chekhov 1992, 29). The flat area of unforested 
grasslands stretching to infinity brings to mind a ‘grassy sea’. This geographi- 
cal unit, extending from the northern borders of China to the Pannonian plain in 
present-day Hungary, was home to many nomads (and Turks) throughout history. 

A first-glance similarity of the worlds of Vikings and nomads is indeed ines- 
capable; terrain, movement and means of transportation were inherently linked 
in both ways of life. The sea and the ship are a typical image of the Viking Age, 
while the steppe and the horse equally evoke the nomadic world. Perhaps we can 
even detect an unconscious recognition of this in the contemporary mindset of 
Viking Age poets, who skilfully forged kennings (metaphors with highly compli- 
cated rhyme structures) and often described their primary means of transportation, 
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the ship, as the “horse of the sea” (Jesch 2001, 34). There is, however, much more 
to the steppe nomads in relation to Vikings than a superficial parallel between 
them implies. The ‘nomads of the sea’ and the ‘nomads of the steppe’ not only 
look familiar from a cursory glance, they were frequently in contact during his- 
toric times. How did these encounters come about? 

The Scandinavian voyages to America related in the Vinland sagas are seen 
today as one of the major achievements of Scandinavian maritime expansion dur- 
ing the Viking Age. It has been argued recently that they connected the trading 
systems of the globe for the first time, at least theoretically (Hansen 2020, 25). 
The short-lived Scandinavian settlements — confirmed by archaeological research 
in L’anse aux Meadows in New Foundland (Canada) — were the westernmost 
edges of a network of Scandinavian settlement today referred to as a diaspora 
based on shared identities and interconnections (Abrams 2012). Scandinavians 
also made important voyages in the other direction: East. People embarking on 
such a journey stepped on the austrvegr, the ‘Eastern Road’, which in general 
meant a territory encompassing the Eastern Baltic region, today’s European Rus- 
sia, Belarus and Ukraine, as well as the Black Sea region, Byzantium, the Cauca- 
sus and even beyond. The Eastern edge of the Scandinavian diaspora stretched to 
somewhere in modern-day Uzbekistan, evidenced by a runestone inscription (Vs 
1) found in Vastmanland, Sweden, commemorating a man named Slagvi, who 
died in the East in karusm, an Old Norse transliteration of the Middle Turkic name 
for Khorezm in Central Asia (Jansson 1964, 8—9; Gustavsson 2002, 145-49), 

Scandinavian traders in the east were actively linked to the system of Silk 
Roads, the Eurasian highways that transported goods, knowledge, ideas, people 
and sometimes even diseases. They mostly maintained long-distance exchanges 
with the Islamic lands; the Abbasid caliphate in the ninth century and the Samanid 
regimes in the tenth. Central commercial hubs of the latter, such as Samarkand, 
Bukhara and Merv, were instrumental in producing and sending silver (in the form 
of coins), exotic products and raw materials, most importantly textiles, gold and 
gemstones, from Central Asia towards the north (Michailidis 2013; Hedenstierna- 
Jonson 2020a). The steppe was an integral part of this network, an intermediary 
between the ‘oriental’ routes and the so-called Fur Road, a northern branch of the 
Silk Roads where Scandinavians were active. 

America and Central Asia thus constituted the geographic boundaries of the 
Viking world, where people of Scandinavian origin maintained contacts and 
shared a common language, a similar religion and a sense of belonging (Jesch 
2015). The question is the degree this cohesiveness exerted. Is it even a possibil- 
ity that there was communication of information between the extremities of the 
known Scandinavian world besides direct contact? 

The relevance of steppe contacts for the Viking diaspora as a whole is apparent 
in the example of Tyrkir. As implausible as it sounds at first (and of course one 
is allowed to be sceptical), individuals in this period could cover huge distances, 
and it is possible that someone from the steppe travelled to America. As seen 
from the excerpt, individuals travelled with a linguistic and cultural package — in 
Tyrkir’s case, a non-Germanic language and a knowledge of grapes. So did objects. 
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In Lundur (Vestur-Skaftafellsysla district), Iceland, a strap-mount for horse har- 
nesses was found which belongs to a wider horizon of similar objects found else- 
where in Scandinavia (Jansson 1975—77; Figure 1.1; Figure 1.2). 

They are often connected to items that originated in the East, a wide array of 
raw materials, everyday as well as luxury artefacts (scales, weights, jewellery, 
clothes, textiles, glass, weapons and horse equipment), found mainly in Sweden. 
Some of these came directly from the caliphates, Byzantium or the steppes, but 
their manufacture sometimes includes the curious addition of Eastern cultural 
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Figure 1.1 Belt mounts from Lundur, Vivallen, and Shestovitsa 


Source: Redrawn after Jansson 1975-77, 384, fig. 1; Hedenstierna-Jonson and Olausson 2006, 32; 
Arne 1931, 288, fig. 17 
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traditions (Arbman 1942; Hagg 1984; Jansson 1987, 1988; Hedenstierna-Jonson 
and Olausson 2006; Hedenstierna-Jonson 2012). Since T. J. Arne’s (1914) first 
famous collection of such finds, La Suéde et l’orient, archaeologists term them 
vaguely as ‘oriental’. The strap-mounts found in Scandinavia originated in the 
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Figure 1.2 ‘Oriental’ belt mounts and fittings from Scandinavia 
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East; they were one of the most prestigious personal items of mounted warriors 
of the steppes. The steppes were home to many (culturally) Turkic polities and 
loosely knit groups in the Viking Age, some of whom are the protagonists of 
this book, most notably the Khazars, the Volga Bulghars, the Magyars and the 
Pechenegs. Naturally, a single object does not necessarily signal a direct con- 
nection; the mount found in Lundur could easily have been trickle-traded. The 
lack of exact analogies for some strap-ends and belt mounts also suggests that 
the tradition stemmed from common roots but developed in different directions 
in Scandinavia, Russia and the Baltics and was in fashion until the late elev- 
enth century (Mikhajlov 2007). Nevertheless, the Lundur find certainly implies a 
network through which objects, information and know-how could flow between 
remote parts of the Viking diaspora. A statue of Buddha found in the Swedish site 
of Helgé (a rural settlement dating just prior to the Viking Age) is a comparative 
example (Gyllensvard 2004). 

Tyrkir might not have been a real Turk, and the Lundur strap-mount or the pro- 
cess of its production might not have been transferred directly from a Turkic owner 
to a Scandinavian, but the possibility is more than there. Plenty of evidence, all 
pertaining to close interaction in Eastern Europe, shows that Turkic—Scandinavian 
commercial, military and cultural (as well as personal) networks developed. 

Scandinavian groups venturing to the East were called by different names. 
Most frequently they appear as Rus’ in contemporary documents (Obolensky 
1982; Hraundal 2013). This designation, however, is not without controversy as 
it evolved slowly to mean a hybrid ethnic group of Scandinavians, Balto-Finns, 
Slavs and even Turks who merged in Eastern Europe and later established a medi- 
eval polity with a centre in Kiev. Despite its ethnic inclusiveness, the Rus’ elite 
maintained its Scandinavian links throughout the Viking Age, not only in expres- 
sive cultural features communicated through rites and material elements (Heden- 
stierna-Jonson 2017) but also in terms of physical contacts. New groups coming 
east directly from Scandinavia also joined this network. A new designation could 
perhaps be ‘Scandinavian Rus’’, to imply the Scandinavian background or attach- 
ment of (rather eclectic) Rus’ groups. 

Some Scandinavians and the Rus’ cooperated closely with the steppe dwellers. 
Eastern Europe was the stage for the meeting of these two (originally) distant cul- 
tures, one predominantly Scandinavian, the other mainly Turkic in character, more 
precisely, the territory encompassing present-day European Russia, Ukraine and 
Hungary. Scandinavian and Rus’ traders, warriors, settlers, men and women inter- 
acted with various people of the Western Eurasian steppes in an intricate web of 
migrations, politics, warfare and trade, which all paved way for the development 
of eclectic identities. Some of these ties were so close that they had visible cultural 
effects whose resonances could be felt even in Scandinavia. Strap-mounts found in 
Scandinavia are only the tip of the iceberg; the most distant example, Tyrkir (if he 
existed), would have been just one among many steppe people living in the com- 
pany of Scandinavians during the Viking Age. In a sense, Tyrkir could have been a 
‘true nomad of the sea’, a man originating in the steppe but rowing with a Scandi- 
navian crew on the other edge of the world. Individuals and groups with similarly 
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complex travel stories were not without precedent in the early Middle Ages. More- 
over, contacts persisted in the other direction, too, and scenarios the reverse of 
Tyrkir’s also occurred; some Scandinavians and Rus’ also spent considerable time 
in the company of steppe people and were affected by them. Some adopted customs 
or modified their beliefs based on their Turkic experience or started to mount horses 
and shoot arrows like nomadic warriors. If Tyrkir, or people with a similar life 
path, qualify as Vikings, some of these Rus’ would certainly deserve to be called 
the ‘Vikings of the steppe’. The goal of this book is to illuminate how interactions 
in various places and contacts through channels such as warfare, trade, religious 
thought and communication facilitated the rise of new, culturally hybrid identities. 

The task here is to integrate the findings of various disciplines and data from 
various written and archaeological sources into a coherent macro narrative. It 
should be emphasized that the aim is not to investigate contacts strictly between 
Scandinavia and the steppes, but to assess the interactions of various groups com- 
prehensively within the regions in between, contact zones between these originally 
distinct cultural spheres. Gaps and uncertainties about the details of this synergy 
naturally surface, but, besides the contact zones, the contact spheres — military, 
commercial and cultural — can safely be reconstructed. Thus, the structure of this 
book reflects conflict, trade, military co-operation and cultural interaction, illus- 
trating the potential of studying the steppe as a relevant factor for the identities of 
intertwining groups and individuals during the Viking diaspora. 

It is worth returning to scholarly terminologies for Scandinavians in the East, 
most importantly the Rus’, and another term, Varangians. The origin of the Kievan 
Rus’ state and the Scandinavians’ role in the formation of a Rus’ ethnic identity 
was long in the centre of politically motivated debates in the framework of the 
“Normanist-controversy” (Stender-Petersen 1953; Schmidt 1970; Klejn 2013). 
One bloc of scholars postulated that the different variants of the term Rus’ in 
contemporary Latin, Muslim, Byzantine and later Slavic sources refer to Scan- 
dinavians, others maintained the Slavic origin of the designation and denied any 
connections to a Germanic population which finally gave its name to modern 
Russia. Although the unequivocal merging of the Rus’ with Slavs or with purely 
Eastern Scandinavians is now outdated, antagonistic scholarly attitudes are not 
entirely gone (see, for instance, Mel’nikova 2012). There is still no consensus on 
the precise meaning of the term ‘Rus”’ or on the development of Rus’ identity in 
general (Androshchuk 2004—05; Schramm 2007; Urbaniczyk 2014). 

The term is best situated within modern theories of ethnic identity. As treated 
in modern scholarship, ethnicity is a practiced and chosen, rather than inherited, 
identity that changes and is renegotiated constantly (Bentley 1987). Ethnic groups 
in history were not necessarily stable entities sharing cultural norms, language 
or biological ancestry. Rather, they developed around emerging power centres 
or dominant elites of culturally mixed groups brought together by conquest or 
common goals in a shared geographical space (Pohl 1998). Ethnicity worked as a 
situational construct, where the (re)negotiation of common cultural practices and 
norms (including fashion, laws, beliefs and even language), as well as notions of 
kinship could be merged to forge new identities (Geary 2012). 
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The term ‘Rus”’, similar to ‘Viking’, best describes a way of life and refers 
to martial groups incorporating people of varying biological origins engaged in 
warfare, craft production and long-distance trade along the rivers (Golden 1995; 
Melnikova and Petrukhin 1990-91). Not all medieval authors used the term in the 
same meaning, and they often adopted earlier historiographic traditions by copy- 
ing designations without illustrating the changes that occurred in the identity of a 
given group (Montgomery 2000, 2010). Hence, the designation Rus’ should denote 
a population initially of predominantly Scandinavian origin, including women and 
children, mixing with the local Slavic, Balto-Finn and Turkic inhabitants of Eastern 
Europe. In later periods they should perhaps better be termed ‘northern foreigner’. 

In the ethnic connotations of the word Rus’, the Slavic component (at least in 
the Kievan Rus’ principality) became more decisive over time, and sources refer 
to ‘northern foreigners’ as Varangians from the eleventh century onwards (Shep- 
ard 2008, 509). This slightly different term has a Scandinavian connotation with 
a reference to professional warrior groups or associations operating in the East as 
pillagers, hired mercenaries or bodyguards (Stender-Petersen 193 1-32; Androsh- 
chuk 2004-05). Nevertheless, the term clearly developed only in the eleventh 
century and was re-purposed, and later medieval authors projected it back in time 
(Jakobsson 2020, 63-74, 84-87, 175-76). This in no way rules out that Scandina- 
vian mercenaries were present in various courts of the East during the ninth and 
tenth centuries, but caution is perhaps warranted about an anachronistic use of the 
term ‘Varangian’. In the following, I will only employ it when it seems relatively 
safe to assume that ninth- and tenth-century Scandinavians were present in situa- 
tions where later records describe them as Varangians. 

The field of Scandinavian/Rus’ steppe contacts is definitely not new, although 
less attention has been devoted to it than to the Western spheres in Viking stud- 
ies. International scholarship, dominated mainly by Scandinavian and Russian 
scholars, however, has dealt with the issue in several regards. The field seems to 
have received an impetus in recent years from new trends in medieval studies, 
especially “cross-cultural” and “global” histories of the Middle Ages. 

Trade is a well-covered area of Scandinavian-steppe contacts. Scholars deal- 
ing with Scandinavian history, not without justification, often incorporated their 
results on the Volga Bulghar— and Khazar—Scandinavian trade into their research 
on Scandinavian—Islamic or just ‘oriental’ connections generally (Piltz 1998; 
see also the other references above about ‘oriental imports’ into Scandinavia). 
Contemporary dirham deposits (hoards), found in great numbers in Scandina- 
via, Russia, Ukraine and the Baltics shed light on the intensity of trade flowing 
through the steppes and sometimes even on political events that occurred among 
the Scandinavians, Rus’ and steppe dwellers (Noonan 1990, 2000-01; Kovalev 
2000-01, 2011, 2013). Rus’—-Turkic commercial relations have been discussed 
under Slavic—Turkic contacts in general, resulting in less treatment of Scandina- 
vians among the Rus’ population in these processes (Marquart 1903; Boba 1967; 
Noonan 1992; Nazmi 1998). 

The political relations of the emerging and expanding Kievan Rus’ polity 
with the nomads has received detailed attention on the basis of written sources 
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(Vernadsky 1939; Kaplan 1954; Franklin and Shepard 1996, 71-91, 139-51; 
Petrukhin 2009, 2015 with further references; Tolochko 2017). Other (mainly ear- 
lier) works put the weight of argument on the later, better documented, periods of 
Cuman and Mongol relations, and sometimes interpreted earlier periods of clearly 
Scandinavian ventures in a specific framework of early Russian expansion (Gol- 
ubovskiy 1884; Rasovskiy [1933] 2012; Mavrodina 1983; Gumilyov 1989). 

Military relationships have been treated extensively, especially by archaeolo- 
gists. Scandinavian and steppe military equipment is often found in both Rus’ 
settlements and the Scandinavian Birka, evincing close contacts among groups. 
These, the related relics of a blended material culture, and the question of evolv- 
ing identities have been mentioned in general works on the Scandinavians in the 
East and the Rus’ in general (Mel’nikova 1996; Kazanski et al. 2000; Duczko 
2004; Callmer 2008; Androshchuk 2013, 213-26; Makarov 2017) and recently 
also in relation to Rus’ contacts with nomads (Komar 2018). Targeted studies 
have also dealt with the spread of the so-called druzhina culture, Rus’ retinue 
equipment especially in the case of Eastern weapon imports to Scandinavia, such 
as axes, sabres, bows and related artefacts, belts, sabretaches, quivers and other 
horse tack (Kirpichnikov 1970, 1977; Hedenstierna-Jonson and Olausson 2006; 
Lundstrém, Hedenstierna-Jonson, and Olausson 2009; Hedenstierna-Jonson 
2009a, 2012, 2015). Archaeologists in Ukraine, Russia and Belarus have accu- 
mulated an immense amount of material from steppe territory connected to the 
Kievan Rus’, such as nomadic weapons — especially bows and arrows, helmets, 
axes and sabres — and exotic items from far beyond the steppes that were transmit- 
ted through the nomads and sometimes even reached Scandinavia (Eniosova and 
Murashova 1999; Mikhajlov 2011, 211-13; Mikhailov and Kainov 2011; Mura- 
sheva 2006, 2016; Pushkina 2020). From the textual side, the sphere of Scandina- 
vian engagement with steppe cultures is a speedily emerging field, mostly taken 
up by Arabists (Montgomery 2000, 2010; Hraundal 2013, 2014). 

These studies fill in important gaps in our understanding of the social and eth- 
nic make-up and far-reaching contacts of ninth- and tenth-century populations 
and their intricate and perhaps overlapping social, ethnic and religious identities. 
I aim to integrate these in a wider context, sometimes in contrast to the ‘Western 
experience’ among members of the Viking diaspora, in order to situate the steppe 
as an important factor within this network. Before proceeding to the early contacts 
among the Scandinavians, Rus’ and steppe dwellers, it is necessary to discuss how 
we know what we know about the nomads and the Vikings of the steppes. 


The sources 


Muslim sources 


Contemporary accounts of steppe territory and the Scandinavian Rus’ derive 
largely from Arabic and Persian historical and geographical works. Building on 
earlier traditions of Greek, Indian and Persian geographical knowledge, Islamic 
scholars during Abbasid times in the ninth century invented something akin to 
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human geography. This genre cannot be delineated as a separate science in the 
sense of the modern times. It rather integrates scientific observations (of various 
disciplines) with travelogues and also histories of the different regions of Islamic 
lands and their border zones (Krachkovskiy 1957; Hopkins 1990). These works 
often take a viewpoint of keen inspection of the outside world, something akin 
to modern anthropological descriptions, although without following a systematic 
representation or well-worked-out methodology. 

Regarding the source value of these accounts, both pro and contra arguments 
can be formulated. For the pros, one could highlight that several of the early Mus- 
lim writers served state purposes by reporting on the lands of Islam and their sur- 
roundings; thus their accounts rarely tend to misguide the reader, as the intended 
audience was the Islamic courtly elite. In addition, many of the classical ‘geo- 
graphical’ authors bear witness to a change in epistemological attitude towards 
scientific data by emphasizing direct observation and personal experience. 
Acquiring knowledge through travelling became a fitting method of scientific 
inquiry, condemning previous armchair historians who gathered their informa- 
tion from books (Heck 2002, 94-98). Despite this sound methodology, however, 
even the keenest observers scanned the outside world through their own cultural 
filters and terminology. They distorted indigenous customs of non-Islamic people, 
employed stereotypes and expressed their views from an ethnocentric perspective 
(Al-Azmeh 1992; Hermes 2012). Also, even widely travelled authors consulted 
previous works, which sometimes led to uncritical copying that makes it hard to 
distinguish between misnomers and the different chronological layers of the infor- 
mation in later accounts. Most of what we know about the authors of individual 
works derives from the works themselves. It is also apparent that each author 
grew up in a different political and ideological environment and received a dif- 
ferent education. Codicological problems (manuscript divergences) also present 
themselves in the study of Islamic geographical literature. 

The information in Muslim sources on the Scandinavians and Rus’ has been 
treated extensively (Birkeland 1954; Montgomery 2000, 2008, 2010; Hraun- 
dal 2013). Accounts vary on using the term ‘Rus” to pertain to ethnicity (e.g. 
Urbaniczyk 2014) even though, for the most part, Arabic sources separate it from 
another ethnic term, Sagaliba, a common designation for the Slavs (Goehrke 
1992, 124-27). This ambiguity is connected to the nature of the sources them- 
selves since none of the Muslim authors from the eastern caliphate ever visited 
Scandinavia; Ahmad ibn Fadlan got the farthest, and he only reached the Middle 
Volga area. In contrast, Muslim authors’ awareness of the steppe region was on 
firmer ground, although also having some of the fallacies noted previously. 

The first extensive mention of the Rus’ in Arabic sources comes from the Book 
of Roads and Kingdoms (Kitab al-Masalik wa-’l-mamalik) by Abu ’|-Qasim 
‘Ubayd Allah b. “Abd Allah ibn Khurradadhbih, an officer of the Baghdad postal 
system. The work was originally written in 850 CE and revised some 30 years 
later; it describes a curious itinerary of Rus’ merchants in a passage that has 
figured in philological and manuscript-related debates (Pritsak 1970). 
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Most of the source material related to the history of the steppe region and the 
Rus’ comes from two collections of geographical treatises, both going back to lost 
individual works. The first group of works builds on an early tenth-century com- 
pilation by Abi’ Abdallah al-Jayhani, the Persian vizier of the Samanid Empire, 
whose lost work, with the same title as that by ibn Khurradadhbih, describes condi- 
tions in Eastern Europe in the ninth century (Géckenjan and Zimonyi 2011). Later 
copyists used his material extensively, such as the Samanid traveller Ahmad ibn 
Rusta in his Book of Precious Objects (Kitab al-A’agq al-nafisah) dated between 
903 and 913 CE. He also preserves another piece of important testimony, that of 
Hartin ibn Yahya, a Syrian traveller and Christian captive in Constantinople at 
the turn of the ninth century (880-912 CE), who noted the presence of various 
steppe people in the imperial capital. Other works building on Jayhani include the 
anonymous Persian world geography roughly translatable as Regions of the World 
but most widely known by its original name as the Hudiid al-’Alam, composed 
in 982 CE. The list goes on with the work of the Persian Abt: Sa’1d Gardizi’s 
The Ornament of Histories (Zayn al-akbar) from the eleventh century and that 
of an eleventh-century Muslim author from al-Andalus, Al-Bakri’s dictionary 
of often-misspelled place names (Mu’am ma ’sta’am). The ‘Arab Herodotus’, 
Abw’|-Hasan’ Ali al-Mas’idi, also consulted Jayhani’s material when writing his 
Meadows of Gold and Mines of Precious Stones (Murij ad-Dahab wa-Ma’adin 
al-Jawhar) on the history of the Abbasids, finished in 934 CE. 

The other important cluster of sources are known as the al-Balkht tradition. This 
tradition, named after the Khorasanian geographer Abii Zayd Ahmad al-Balkht 
(d. 934/954? CE), is a reworking of lost commentaries on a world map (Tib- 
bets 1992). The first to use this material was Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al-Istakhrt 
(d. 961 CE), who followed tradition in naming his book Roads and Kingdoms 
(Kitab al-Masalik wa-’l-mamalik). Another contemporary copyist was Abi’l- 
Qasim ibn Hawaal (d. c. 990 CE), who personally met al-Istakhri and decided 
to revise his work. The result was that ibn Hawqal preserved details of history 
which al-Istakhri omitted (de Goeje 1871). The most sophisticated follower of 
al-Balkht was Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Mugqaddast (d. after 988 CE), whose 
The Best Divisions in the Knowledge of the Regions (Ahsan al-taqasim fi ma’rifat 
al-aqalim) provides invaluable details on contemporary commercial traffic. A Per- 
sian work called The History of Derbent (Ta’rikh Bab al-abwab) probably nearly 
contemporary to the events, was written by an anonymous Arab writer, probably 
in the eleventh century, and preserved in the later work of the Ottoman writer 
Miinejjim-basht. It supplies valuable information on the Rus’ in the Islamic lands 
at the end of the tenth century. 

Other authors, writing later, also mention the Rus’ and may have used ear- 
lier well-informed sources. A thirteenth-century Iranian historian, Baha’ al-Din 
Muhammad b. Hasan ibn Isfandiyar, compiled his History of Tabaristan (Ta’rikhi 
Tabaristan) from earlier records and mentions several Rus’ raids in the region, 
as did the Arab geographer Ibn Abi Talib al-Dimashqi, who completed his work, 
entitled Cosmographie, in 1300 CE. 
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Other authors also supply important information on steppe people and the Rus’. 
Probably by far the best known is the Arabic diplomat ibn Fadlan, sent on a mis- 
sion to the Volga Bulghar court in 921—22 CE by the Baghdad caliph Al-Mugtadir 
(908-29 CE). Upon his return, he recorded his journey through the lands of the 
steppe to the mid-Volga capital of the Bulghars, where he encountered the Rus’. 
There is an immense literature on the credibility and problems of his ethnographic- 
style report (Montgomery 2004a, 2004b; Zadeh 2017). For a time, his work was 
only known through excerpts preserved in the thirteenth-century lexicon of the 
Islamic scholar ibn Yaqit, but later a more complete manuscript was discovered 
in Mashad and published by Zeki Validi Togan (Togan 1939). There is, however, a 
chance that later copyists, such as the sixteenth-century Safavid geographer Amin 
Razi, might have been working from an edition that was even more elaborate than 
the Mashad text (Wikander 1978). 

Miskawayh, a Persian philosopher and historian said to have lived an excep- 
tionally long life (c. 930-1030 CE), is the foremost authority on the Rus’ in the 
Caspian Sea region around the mid-tenth century, which he describes in his book 
Experiences of Nations (Tajarib al-Umam). As a chancery official and librarian 
to various viziers, he had access to primary materials, knowledgeable informants 
and even eyewitnesses when compiling his history, making his observations on the 
Rus’ among the most detailed recorded by Islamic historiographers (Arkoun 1993). 

Another area of Rus’ activity is noted by a Jewish traveller from al-Andalus, 
Ibrahim ibn Ya’ qib al-Turttshi, who made a round trip to Eastern Europe in 965 
CE. He passes on important information on the commercial activities of Rus’ and 
other steppe people, notably the Magyars, who were present in Bohemian and 
Polish markets, and a description of the Danish town of Hedeby. Ibn Ya’qiib’s 
work only survives in excerpts in Al-Bakri’s Book of Roads and Kingdoms (Kitab 
al-Masalik wa-’l-mamalik) (Mishin 1994-95). Besides these key texts, I will 
make occasional references to other authors who are less important here. 

Works by later medieval authors may be referenced to provide analogies for 
issues that affected the region. One of these is the Iranian polymath Abii al-Rayhan 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Biriint, who wrote his geographical work Determina- 
tion of the Coordinates of Places for the Correction of Distances Between Cit- 
ies (Tahdid nihayat al-amakin li-tashih masafat al-masakin) around 1030 CE. 
The other is Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Lawatt al-Tanji ibn 
Battitah, a famous Moroccan scholar and traveller who visited the northern parts 
of the Volga area and recorded his visit in his Travels (Rihlah). 


Byzantine sources 


Byzantine historical works are another important cluster of contemporary docu- 
ments about the Rus’ and steppe people. In terms of historiography, the tenth 
century in Byzantium saw a new wave of interest in historical writing, greatly sur- 
passing that of the previous hundred years. A new narrative style emerged, centred 
around an individual rather than chronology, as had been the fashion previously. 
This new style of rhetoric makes the modern historian’s work harder because 
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it blurs facts with heroic scenes or constructed dialogues. Despite these tenden- 
cies, Byzantine historiography developed from the personal styles of individual 
authors rather than through genre clichés (Markopoulos 2003; Kaldellis 2010; 
Efthymiadis 2013). The historical value of these works is immense because with 
the loss of the imperial archives they basically form the backbone of information 
on political events in the empire. 

Historical works that present ample data on the steppe people, Scandinavians 
and Rus’ have received much attention from researchers (Moravesik 1983; Blén- 
dal 1978; Obolensky 1982; Scheel 2015). For this book, they are the only con- 
temporary documents to corroborate the Muslim sources and supplement their 
accounts. Despite their usefulness, source criticism reveals that the Byzantine 
sources are not without fallacies. In accordance with a classicizing Greek and 
Roman heritage, they often replace foreign peoples’ names with Classical ones. 
The Magyars, for instance, are equated with the ‘Turks’ in Byzantine works, the 
Rus’ became ‘Tauroscythians’, and the Slavic tribe of the Drevljanes became 
‘Germans’ (Moravesik 1983, 303, 320-27; Ditten 1984). Textual criticism is also 
required because they tend to generalize ethnographic details and are embedded 
with Classical topoi; furthermore, most authors copied from previous chroniclers 
and the origins of specific passages might determine the authenticity of the infor- 
mation (cf. Ljubarskij 1998). 

Due to the individual character of each work, a short review of the authors in 
this period is necessary (a useful summary is found in Treadgold 2013). In the 
mid-tenth century, Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus (945-59 CE) and 
the circle around him produced two immensely informative accounts that regu- 
larly mention foreigners in and around the Byzantine Empire. One of these, the 
De administrando imperio (henceforth DAI), is a didactic book for Constantine’s 
son and successor, Romanos II (959-63 CE). The book was assembled by the 
emperor and/or educated men under his supervision between 948 and 952 CE, 
although parts of its information derive from earlier periods. The DAI discusses 
the diplomatic and external relations of the empire with foreign powers and peo- 
ples and offers guidance to a young prince on how to handle affairs with cunning 
policy. Among the groups adjacent to the empire, the work notes specifically the 
inhabitants of the Pontic steppes and nomadic people, such as the Khazars, Mag- 
yars, Pechenegs and Rus’. It is regarded as largely authentic; its sources were 
intelligence reports, oral accounts by foreigners, foreign ambassadors who visited 
the Byzantine court, official documents and eyewitnesses. The work’s chronology, 
however, is problematic; most of the information is impossible to date precisely 
and likely refers to various periods in the early or mid-tenth century (Howard- 
Johnston 2000; Mel’nikova 2016). The other account, commissioned by Constan- 
tine slightly later than the DAI (probably around 956-59 CE), is a ceremonial 
book on Byzantine court culture (De cerimoniis aulae Byzantinae), most often 
referred to simply as the De ceremoniis. It addresses Byzantine religious festivals, 
courtly practices and customs and includes sporadic mentions of foreign people 
on official duties in Constantinople, such as nomadic and Rus’ mercenaries and 
guards and the visit of a Rus’ princess, Olga. 
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Another mid-tenth-century author is Leo the Deacon, a chronicler whose His- 
toria is closely associated with the Synpopsis historiarum (Synopsis of histories) 
of a later author, the eleventh-century John Skylitzés. The two authors provide a 
common account, although differing in some details, on the Bulgarian campaigns 
of John I Tzimiskes (969-76 CE) against the Rus’. How the two texts are related 
is central for evaluating their passages on the Rus’ and their nomadic allies. For 
some time it was thought that Leo was an eyewitness in the campaign and that 
Skylitzés copied Leo’s work, inferring some information not found in the His- 
toria. Now it has become more likely that both authors were referring to a com- 
mon source and each copied or omitted certain passages according to his agenda 
(Kaldellis 2013a). Since they were both building on an eyewitness description, 
their works, after removing Classical and heroic topoi, complement each other 
well (McGrath 2007). 

Other texts are pertinent, such as the so-called Byzantine—Rus’ peace treaties 
that were concluded after the Rus’ attacks against Byzantium in 907, 911, 944 and 
971 CE. The Byzantine originals of the treaties are lost, but they were preserved 
in the Russian Primary Chronicle in Old Church Slavonic. Although that is the 
only existing version of the texts, the phrasing and the structure of the treaties 
show indisputably that the Slavic versions are translations of a Greek original 
(Malingoudi 1994). The legal instructions in the text clearly parallel Scandinavian 
law and thus support the authenticity of the information on customs, norms and 
legal matters (Stein-Wilkeshuis 1991, 2002; cf. Lind 1984). 

Other contemporary authors also mention Rus’ or nomadic attacks on the 
empire or mention Rus’ people in Greek service. Theophanes the Confessor’s 
Chronicle covers events until 813 CE, and an anonymous writer (labelled The- 
ophanes Continuatus) continued his work until 961 CE. Photius, patriarch of 
Constantinople in the ninth century, lamented in two letters about the devasta- 
tion of Rus’ attacks against the empire at the time. The hagiographic life of the 
eighth- or ninth-century saint George of Amastris also mentions an early Rus’ 
raid, but the account was only written in the tenth century. Brief notice of the Rus’ 
and steppe people in Byzantine service is mentioned in eleventh-century sources, 
such as George Cedrenus’s Synopsis historion, a military manual compiled by a 
(probably) Georgian-Armenian author whose family name was Kekaumenos, and 
an anonymous annal compiled in Bari, Italy (Annales Barenses). These sources, 
although not used specifically here, will nevertheless provide trustworthy chro- 
nologies for political events (such as foreign attacks and military service) con- 
nected to the Scandinavian Rus’ and steppe people. 


Old Norse-Icelandic sagas 


Old Norse literary texts provide additional information. The Old Norse-Icelandic 
sagas, or ‘stories’ as the word itself indicates, are heroic late medieval tales nar- 
rated in prose with occasional insertions of poetry. These sources are notorious for 
their controversial portrayal of events in the Viking Age and even earlier. Although 
Icelandic sagas evidently drew on a common pool of knowledge preserved in oral 
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tradition, they were written down later than the events they describe, mostly dur- 
ing the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The original stories, originating in the 
Viking Age, were altered by anonymous scribes or saga authors (only a handful 
known by name), usually driven by a mixture of Christian ethics, fantasy and cur- 
rent political agendas. Thus, the sagas’ depiction of events and the extent to which 
they can be used for historical investigations of the Viking Age have been hotly 
debated (Sigurdsson 2004; Bibire 2007). Source criticism of their information is 
critical for any study that tries to use them; nevertheless, I share the opinion that 
certain aspects of the sagas hold enlightening material for the history of Scandi- 
navia and Eastern Europe during the Viking Age (e.g. Glazyrina 1991; Lénnroth 
2008; Jackson 2019). Political events in the sagas are not taken at face value unless 
confirmed by other sources and their stories mostly just shade the argument. When 
like accounts based on analogies allow, however, saga episodes will be presented 
as ‘potentially believable’, whether or not the specific events occurred exactly as 
described in the narrative (Olason 2007). Analogies with saga accounts also help 
read the archaeological evidence of the Viking period, a successful practice in 
recent decades (e.g. Price 2002; Raffield, Price, and Collard 2017). 

Icelandic tales set exclusively in Eastern regions are referenced here most 
often. They fall into different sub-genres, such as family sagas (/s/endingaségur) 
that relate the histories of Icelandic families, their local struggles and the travels 
of some of their members abroad. The kings’ sagas (konungasdgur) are more 
important here. Mostly recorded by Snorri Sturluson in his Heimskringla from 
around 1230 CE, they deal with the histories of Norwegian kings. Some of the 
legendary sagas (fornaldarségur), tales of by-gone heroes set in unspecific times, 
sometimes earlier than or during the Viking Age, although historically somewhat 
less reliable, are still important for events in Eastern Europe. 

Some sagas feature here more frequently than others. Two of the most important 
ones belong to two quite different sub-genres; these are Eymundar pattr Hringsso- 
nar, a short story incorporated in a longer saga, and Yngvars saga vidforla, a 
legendary account of a trip to the mysterious East. Both sagas were written down 
in the fourteenth century. Despite flaws of literary conventions and borrowings, 
both offer details unprecedented in other sources and contain serious elements of 
historical truth that are supported by other historical documents or, in the case 
of Yngvars saga, by archaeological evidence in the form of runic inscriptions 
(Shepard 1984-85; Cook 1986). The Vinland sagas are unique in telling far-away 
adventures about Scandinavian expeditions to America around the first millen- 
nium. The story of these ambitious undertakings was narrated in two slightly vari- 
ant forms, Greenlendinga saga and Eiriks saga rauda, probably at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, although they were only written down a century later. 
The stories evolved from a common source building on the oral statements of the 
original travellers. Some of the episodes in the Vinland sagas will be used here as 
parallels mirroring the ‘Eastern experience’. 

Sporadic mention will be made of saga episodes dealing with travelling and 
experience in the East, from the Orkneyinga saga, Jatvardar saga, Magnis- 
sona saga, Oldfs saga hins Helga, Knytlinga saga, Haralds saga Sigurdarsonar, 
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Snegluhalla pattr (a short story incorporated into a saga), Laxdeela saga and 
Orvar Odds saga. Apart from the common theme of the episodes, only the style 
of writing connects these accounts, as they cover diverse sub-genres of saga writ- 
ing and were composed at different times from the late twelfth to the fourteenth 
century. Those relating events in the eleventh century are closest to the events; 
they might be more trustworthy than the family sagas (like Laxdela) or legend- 
ary sagas (like that of Orvar Oddr), but they are not accurate historical accounts 
either. Thirteenth-century sagas are similar in occasionally using diverse terms 
that hint at pre-Christian pagan practices: Hakonar saga Goda, Kormaks saga, 
Egils saga Skallgrimsonar, Ragnars saga lodbrokar and Guta saga. Religious 
rituals and customs recorded there might have been known by later authors of 
Christian sagas from earlier oral tradition. Despite possible distortions or misin- 
terpretations, they are unlikely to have survived as pure fantasies. 

Even though literary in nature and recorded later, many of these sagas fit in with 
multiple lines of evidence from other (external) contemporary and less biased 
sources. That being said, saga accounts are secondary to the investigation here, 
but will serve as analogies or background pictures for understanding events in 
Eastern Europe. They will help decipher situations witnessed in the East related 
to issues of communication, customs, religion and the identity of warrior groups. 


Other sources 


Discussions about early medieval Rus’ are usually built on the information in 
the so-called Povest’ Vremennykh Let (henceforth PVL), the ‘Tale of the Bygone 
Years’, more commonly known as the Russian Primary Chronicle. The PVL, 
written in Old Church Slavonic, describes the beginnings of the Kievan Rus’ pol- 
ity and the history of its dynasty, the Rurikids. Although opinions vary about the 
exact dates of its composition and author, it can be safely said that its first versions 
were produced at the beginning of the twelfth century, probably by a monk in the 
Kievan monastery (Tolochko 2011; Gippius 2017). 

The PVL does not exist independently, however; it is not a chronicle in the 
sense of its medieval counterparts. The Primary Chronicle, as we know it today, 
is a product of scholarly reconstructions based on different existing or assumed 
chronological layers in later medieval manuscripts. The earliest manuscript of 
the PVL is dated to 1377 CE. This is called the Laurentian copy, on which most 
modern editions are based, in contrast to the second most important Hypathian 
redaction from around 1425 CE (cf. Timberlake 2001). The most noteworthy 
work on the textual traditions of the PVL is by Shakmatov, a Russian philologist 
of the early twentieth century in whose shadow chronicle research still lives. The 
versions deriving from these traditions differ in wording (Ostrowski, Birnbaum, 
and Lunt 2003), but Shakmatov believed he could reconstruct the earliest layers 
(mostly based on the Novgorodian versions of the chronicle), which according to 
him date back as far as the 1030s CE. It is acknowledged that some earlier annal- 
istic traditions must have existed in Kiev before the compilation began, but there 
are fierce debates on the significance of this, and Shakmatov’s views have recently 
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been called into question (Isoaho 2018). The main reason for the debate is the 
source value of the early entries in the PVL. The chronicle is constructed like an 
annal, i.e., discussing events year by year, but sometimes contains very little or 
no information on certain years. From Grand Prince Vladimir’s (978/980-1015 
CE) years onwards, its history becomes more reliable, but for the ninth and tenth 
centuries, its information is hard to verify without reference to some Byzantine 
control sources, making it semi-legendary. Shakmatov’s reconstructions raise 
debate because the earlier compositions (if any existed) would back up the early 
stories of the PVL, which are credited to even earlier sources in the possession 
of the Kievan writers; therefore, oral stories about the arrival of the Varangians, 
the customs of the East Slavic tribes, and the deeds of the early princes of the 
Kievan Rus’ would be closer to the actual events and should not necessarily be 
dismissed as later fabrications. Some historians, however, doubt the picture of 
the PVL so much that they omit its use for the early centuries and argue that the 
history of the Rus’ should be written omitting the chronicle entirely (Romenskiy 
2017). It is true that its chronology (which adopted Byzantine time reckoning but 
failed to reconcile it with the different dates for starting a year) is largely unreli- 
able. The chronology of the PVL has been constructed symmetrically to follow 
known Byzantine—Rus’ peace treaties and the ruling years of early Rus’ princes 
(Tolochko 2015, 49-59, 59-68). In spite of these justifiable reservations, I believe 
the PVL cannot be dismissed as a major narrative source. It is the only source for 
certain events in the period and cannot be completely disregarded; its informa- 
tion must be handled critically; in what follows, other sources are given prefer- 
ence in chronological matters. For the early events until the reign of Vladimir, 
the PVL’s narratives will be compared to other types of evidence and accepted as 
reliable if external sources show the same pattern. Archaeological material some- 
times contributes to crediting the PVL (or not) and can refine its details. Despite 
some discrepancies, the chronicle’s description matches the reconstructed trends 
of Scandinavian, Rus’ and steppe interplay. 

Two other Slavic sources hold information about earlier contacts between the 
Rus’ and steppe peoples. The Pecerskij Paterik is a fifteenth-century compilation 
of eleventh- and twelfth-century records from the Kievan Cave Monastery and a 
twelfth-century Russian epic poem (by/iny) called the Tale of Igor’s Campaign 
(Slovo o pulku Igorevé) are deemed authentic. 

A collection of Khazar-Hebrew correspondence is unique among the sources. 
Between 950 and 960 CE, Hasdai ibn Shaprut, a minister of the Cordovan Caliph 
‘Abd al-Rahman HI (912-61 CE), and Khagan Joseph, ruler of the Khazars, 
exchanged letters discussing the Jewish faith and the Khazars’ relations with the 
Byzantines. In addition, two mid-tenth-century letters were found among the 
Genizah manuscripts in Cairo. The first, called the Kievan letter, reports on Khaz- 
arian Jews living in Kiev. The second, an anonymous letter called the Schechter 
Letter after its discoverer, was addressed to Shaprut and tells about a Khazar— 
Rus’ war in the tenth century. Scholars have debated the authenticity of these 
letters, but today it is accepted that they are not forgeries, as was believed ear- 
lier (Kokovtsov 1932; Golb and Pritsak 1982). There is only one other Hebrew 
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source about trade routes that the Rus’ (probably) followed through Hungary. It 
is quoted in Zedekiah ben Abraham Anav’s thirteenth-century work called Shib- 
bolei haLeket (Ears of Gleaning) and was copied by an anonymous writer in the 
mid-eleventh century. 

Latin sources that occasionally refer to Scandinavians, nomads or the back- 
ground of issues here have no shared roots comparable to the categories discussed 
earlier. These documents were recorded in various times and places, and their 
genres are equally miscellaneous, ranging from contemporary Western annals, 
letters and chronicles to retrospective narrative sources. One approach to Scandi- 
navian sources is to look for continuities (or discontinuities) of customs prevalent 
in the early Germanic world and later in Scandinavia. Histories of the Germanic 
tribes of the Migration Period were mostly written in Latin and are used exten- 
sively for such comparisons in Scandinavian studies. Perhaps the best known is 
the first-century Roman writer Publius Cornelius Tacitus’s ethnographic account 
of the early Germanic people, known by the short title Germania (De origine et 
situ Germanorum). In 551 CE, Jordanes, a sixth-century Eastern Roman bureau- 
crat possibly of Gothic descent, wrote another work, Getica, based on earlier writ- 
ten records and oral history about the history of the Goths (De origine actibusque 
Getarum). Both accounts have some (deliberate) distortions, misunderstandings 
and imaginative reconstructions, but both describe elements of Germanic cultures 
that also applied to later histories of the Scandinavians. 

Even annals can express prejudice towards foreign people regarded as not 
or less civilized and confuse or over-generalize their descriptions. They were 
recorded year by year with the intention of informing their own cultural milieu 
about significant events. Many of these mention Scandinavians, Rus’ and steppe 
people in relation to either political events or customs. A principal source for the 
late ninth century, the Annales Bertiniani is a late Carolingian Frankish annal 
written at the abbey of St. Bertin — the first written account to mention the Rus’. 
Close in time is a Translatio written in St. Germain before 851 CE comparing 
a Viking custom to similar practices in the East among the Scandinavian Rus’. 
Another source containing sporadic information on the Rus’ is the early eleventh- 
century Annales Hildesheimenses, an anonymous Latin prose work written by 
several Hildesheim authors, some of whom were clerics. A legal document, the 
Inquisitio de theloneis Raffelstettensis dating between 903 and 906 CE, mentions 
Rus’ traders in Central Europe and is the only surviving legal document regulating 
customs (meaning taxes on trade) in early medieval Europe. 

Contemporary (or near contemporary) chronicles produced in diverse places 
are valuable sources, such as the Chronicon of Regino (abbot of Priim) finished 
in 908 CE; the Relatio de Legatione Constantinopolitana by Liutprand (bishop of 
Cremona) based on his experience in the Byzantine court, and Adam of Bremen’s 
Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, written in the 1070s CE. The bishop 
of Merseburg (1012-18 CE), Thietmar, a German cleric, produced a Chronicon that 
became the chief source for eleventh-century politics and information not found 
elsewhere on a wide range of Eastern people, including Bulgarians, Hungarians and 
Slavs. Equally valuable from a source-critical point of view are letters by Theotmar, 
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archbishop of Salzburg, to Pope John IX in 900 CE, by Bruno of Querfurt, a Saxon 
missionary, to Henry II in 1008 CE, and the shorter redaction of the life of Saint 
Adalbert, also by Bruno, probably dating between 1005 and 1008 CE. 

Later chronicles will be also discussed here, although their arguments have to 
be verified by comparing them with contemporary information. Some of these 
chronicles were written at the rise of literacy on the peripheries of Europe and 
tell the history of a “nation” (in the medieval sense of the term). In Hungary, two 
thirteenth-century writers each wrote a gesta of the Hungarians: P. dictus magister 
(usually called Anonymous) and Simon of Kéza. Saxo Grammaticus’s Danish his- 
tory, Gesta Danorum, is similar, finished at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
A Saxon priest, Helmold, wrote a chronicle of the Slavs (Chronica Slavorum) in 
the twelfth century. Although not a chronicle, the vita of Bishop Saint Gellért of 
Hungary was also produced in the fourteenth century, centuries after his death but 
based on serious written antecedents. The work called Dormitio Cyrilli is a similar 
case, a thirteenth-century re-telling of the life of Saint Cyril based on earlier Pan- 
nonian legends and lost records. Between 1136 and 1140 CE the Anglo-Norman 
chronicler Geffrei Gaimar composed a chronicle of England, Estoire des Engleis 
(written in French), building on previous written sources. It records accounts of 
Danes travelling between distant parts of Europe, including the East. 

In a few cases, later steppe people, such as the Cumans or the Mongols, feature 
in high medieval sources, such as Chronica Albrici Monachi Trium Fontium from 
1251 CE (written in Latin) by the Cistercian chronicler Alberic of Trois-Fontaine. 
The great French chronicler Jean de Joinville’s Life of St. Louis (Livre des saintes 
paroles et des bons faiz de nostre saint roy Looys) was written between 1305 and 
1309 CE and also mentions the Cumans. The Flemish Franciscan friar William 
of Rubruck’s itinerary describes his visit to the Mongol court (/tinerarium fratris 
Willielmi de Rubruquis). Afanasy Nikitin, a fifteenth-century Russian traveller 
from Tver wrote monumental travel notes about his journey to India from 1466 to 
1472 CE, during which he crossed parts of the steppes. An earlier work peculiar in 
its use of comparisons, is Herodotus’s widely known description of the Scythians 
written in Classical Greek in 430 BCE. 

Two comparative works relate to the wider Scandinavian background of issues 
related to communication in the East. One is a later Norwegian didactic work 
from around 1250 CE, the Konungs skuggsja (The King’s Mirror), written in the 
popular medieval genre of speculum regale. The other is a contemporary record 
by a Norwegian Viking Age traveller, Ohthere of Halogaland, about his travels to 
King Alfred of Wessex (c. 871-99 CE), preserved in a compilation in Old English. 

These accounts are only relevant in minor issues and figure in short notes relevant 
to the wider significance and relatedness of Scandinavian, Rus’ and nomadic inter- 
play. References to these works here accompany the investigation throughout, and 
issues related to their historiographical traditions will be addressed there if needed. 

Lastly, archaeological material enters the picture discussion. Data from this dis- 
cipline are increasing; the Scandinavian involvement in Eastern affairs is impos- 
sible to understand without it. Coins, found in Scandinavia in abundant numbers, 
reflect cross-cultural contacts and are of primary importance, although their specific 
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evaluation will be left to specialists. Objects will receive due attention in the 
following, as they testify directly to contacts between cultures. Weapons, attire, 
everyday objects, riding equipment and tools of Scandinavian and steppe ori- 
gin will be discussed. Methodologically speaking, they cannot be linked with 
ethnic identities, as is clear from the theoretical literature (Harke 1997; Curta 
2007; Halsall 2011) or equally, in specific relation to the ‘Normanist question’, 
which addresses the identification and role of Scandinavians in European Rus- 
sia, Belarus and Ukraine (Jansson 1987, 775-79; Brather 2004, 279-83; Hillerdal 
2006). Critical theories of ethnic identity will be applied to grave goods, primar- 
ily artefacts from the steppe that exhibit signs of Nordic metalwork techniques, 
traditional Scandinavian artefacts manufactured in steppe styles, or objects of 
far-away provenance in regions traditionally considered Scandinavian or steppe. 
This approach extends quite widely in the case of the eastern connections of the 
Scandinavians. In the past, Scandinavian archaeologists applied the vague term 
‘oriental’ to this material from the East but recognized its patronizing connota- 
tions (Said 1978). Now the equally broad term ‘Eastern’ is used. This dilemma 
arises because steppe social groups incorporated and transmitted Islamic traits of 
material culture, which makes it impossible in some cases to assign an artefact to 
a specific group such as ‘Khazarian’ (objects of the Saltovo-Mayaki archaeologi- 
cal culture) or ‘Volga Bulgharian’ or ‘Islamic’. The problem is most apparent in 
the cases of dress and jewellery. It is quite clear, however, that the steppe polities 
were the middlemen in the transmission and diffusion of these items to the North 
and their own culture also adopted Eastern traditions, from earlier Sassanian art, 
for instance. Thus, an ‘Eastern’ or ‘oriental’ influence was inescapably involved 
in the historical contacts of Scandinavians and Turks. 

The integration of material culture and written texts will follow the basic meth- 
odology of historical archaeology. Archaeology can clarify references that arise 
from laconic mentions in texts. Archaeological and written evidence can also be 
useful as empirical control sources for each other. Sometimes the material record 
directly contradicts the texts, which helps re-evaluate the cultural conformity 
some of the written records suggest. Rather than filling lacunae, material culture 
‘expands the text’ and advances the discussion with new data. 

In such an overview of a large historical problem, usually no specific methodol- 
ogy is presented to answer the basic questions of historical (re)construction: What 
kind of evidence has been preserved? How reliable is the evidence? How can 
the evidence be interpreted? The methodology here applies traditional methods 
of historiography, where the source value of various accounts is measured in the 
contrasts among them and the (re)constructed picture is widened with as much 
evidence as possible. Later sources are usually used to shade the argument or 
accepted when they fit the contemporary records. Some written sources require 
a closer reading for their terminologies, semantics or authorial intentions and 
misunderstandings. 

One feature of this book needs a short explanation. In cases when evidence 
is missing or taciturn comments need a wider context in order to interpret their 
meaning, we must turn to analogies. The burning question is always: How far 
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can an analogy be pushed? As briefly alluded to earlier, comparing texts from the 
early Germanic period and the Viking Age can illuminate analogies for customs 
followed in Scandinavia based on centuries-long common Germanic traditions. 
Determining the continuity or discontinuity of customs is not always straightfor- 
ward since societies change and become unique in their own ways. Two factors 
necessitate applying analogies in the study of the steppes. First, most of the steppe 
people in this period did not have written languages, so most of the information 
is transmitted to us by outsiders. This leaves a relatively small corpus of evidence 
about their cultural and social worlds. The other reason for turning to analogies 
perhaps more often than in other fields of medieval studies is the unique geo- 
graphic, economic and social circumstances of the steppes. Even though clearly 
influenced by their neighbours and the sedentary world to varying degrees, 
nomadic social organization (with scattered communities, few permanent settle- 
ments and mobile livestock) was conservative and invited technological innova- 
tions mostly concerning the improvement of animal husbandry. Allowing for local 
variations, nomads in the steppes lived almost the same way throughout the cen- 
turies and their successful lifestyle conserved certain social and cultural features. 

The cultural stability of tradition is the reason why belief systems, cultural hab- 
its and military techniques can be used to demonstrate long-lasting practices and 
habits. The historic records about nomadic people often allow comparison with 
other descriptions of earlier and later nomads in historic times (like the medieval 
period) if there is reason to infer continuity. 


2 The steppe and the Viking 
world 


According to the sixth-century Gothic writer Jordanes, the Germanic Goths origi- 
nated in Scandinavia and migrated to the Black Sea steppes, where they lived for 
a long time until finally being wiped out by the advancing Huns in the fourth cen- 
tury (Mommsen 1882, 57-66, 89-92). Although his narrative is not given much 
weight today (Goffart 2005), Jordanes’s migration (hi)story finds support in the 
first- to fourth-century archaeological records of the so-called Wielbark culture 
of northern Poland and its continuation, the Cernjachov culture, which spread 
over the Pontic steppes (Heather 1996, 18-30). Some scholars maintain that the 
Goths became ‘Scythianized’ in this region, i.e., adopted some of the customs of 
the local steppe inhabitants, which seems to be mirrored in the genetic make-up 
of samples collected from graves of the Cernjachov culture (Jarve et al. 2019, 
2430, 2434). The details of the burial of their chief, Alaric, in 411 CE in a river- 
bed speaks in this regard. Before completing the ritual and burying their chief and 
his treasures, the Gothic mourners forced slaves to divert the river temporarily in 
order to hide the location of the grave. To keep the secret eternal, the Goths then 
massacred the diggers (Mommsen 1882, 99). This ritual is a widespread topos, 
strongly reminiscent of the cult of Eastern rulers in intention and implementation, 
most notably those of the steppe, such as the Huns, Khazars, Oghuz’ and Mon- 
gols, and even further east in China (Roux 1984, 265-66; Ecsedy 1982). Newly 
acquired “Scythian” habits included the appearance of cavalry, with strings of 
horses used as alternate mounts, and the use of arrows in Gothic warfare, the cus- 
tom of hunting with falcons and living in tents. None of these features were usual 
for contemporary Germanic tribes (Wolfram [1979] 1990, 115; Schafer 2004). 
Some of these claims on cultural transfer are similar to those that will be discussed 
later for the Scandinavians, Rus’ and steppe people. 

Whether later Scandinavians really followed in the footsteps of the Goths 
(Golovnov 2009, 192-206) is of less central concern than that Scandinavia’s con- 
nections with the East trace back to ancient times, probably the Bronze Age. As 
one theory claims, Mycenaean elite material culture and its related cosmological 
ideas were transmitted to south Scandinavia through personal visits chiefs made 
to the Carpathians and the Pontic area before 1500 BCE. Exchange, partly via 
the Amber Road, also flowed both ways (Kristiansen and Larsson 2005, 200-25; 
Vandkilde 2007, 126-29). 
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Migration Period in some scholarly traditions, is the next epoch which witnessed 
intensive contacts between Scandinavia and the East. A unique fifth-century find 
complex at the Swedish sites of Sésdala, Fulltofta and Vennebo contained remains 
of saddle equipment and harnesses in a ritual sacrificial context (Kazanski and 
Mastykova 2017). The ritual details and accessories were exotic in the Scandi- 
navian landscape of the time and exhibit specific correlations with contemporary 
nomadic, probably Hunnic, customs witnessed in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Following up on the Mycenaean example, the find complex seems to be related to 
migrating warrior elites (maybe the Germanic Heruls), who, during visits to the 
steppes, adopted material culture and ritual and perhaps mythological notions of 
horse-cultist nomads (Fabech 1991). Direct trade between the Pontic steppe area, 
the Germanic world, and Scandinavia is also attested in the sixth century. Migra- 
tion and commerce were carried on in the regions between Scandinavia and the 
Black Sea: pelts from the north were exchanged for silk in the south (Mommsen 
1882, 59; Procopius 1919, 415; on early trade routes, see also Haussig 1987, 530; 
Liibke 2001, 181-83). Inventions of the nomads of the steppe, such as the stir- 
tup, also reached Scandinavia long before the Viking Age; the first Scandinavian 
specimens were found in the Swedish Vendel site (Grave III) dated 720-50 CE 
(Jonsson 1954; Sundkvist 2001, 236). This period saw the intensification of cav- 
alry warfare based on earlier Persian-‘oriental’ models (Engstrém 1997). Scandi- 
navia’s eastern connections, therefore, had a long history that developed greater 
intensity in the following centuries. This chapter introduces this world and its 
relevance for the study of the Viking Age. 

How should the steppe be situated in the Viking world? Who were the main 
actors there, and how did their relationship with the Scandinavians start? A his- 
torical overview will help answer these questions. First, was the East indeed an 
integral part of the network maintained by Scandinavian groups? Here, Eastern 
links to Scandinavia and to even more remote areas are stressed; the evidence for 
contacts is growing steadily. It is also helpful to describe briefly the main steppe 
polities’ political, economic, religious and cultural histories. The nomads were 
the main partners, or sometimes adversaries, that the newcomers needed to deal 
with. Finally, I end with the initial contacts between the Scandinavian Rus’ and 
the steppe people in the ninth century, whose details alas still lie in the shadows, 
although they paved way for the better documented events of the late ninth and 
tenth centuries. 


Scandinavians and the east 


It is increasingly recognized that the artificial scholarly division between a West- 
ern and an Eastern Viking Age is no longer tenable. Once this is accepted, the 
whole region of the East starts to gain importance in scholarly evaluations of the 
Viking phenomenon (Price 2020, 400-43; Hedenstierna-Jonson 2020b, 189-92). 
Scandinavian artefacts discovered in the territory of present-day Belarus, the 
Russian Federation and Ukraine are even more frequent than in Western Europe 
(Androshchuk 2008). 
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The story of the Viking Age actually begins in Eastern Europe. A recent archae- 
ological discovery dramatically altered scholarly opinion on the importance of the 
East in this formative period of Scandinavian history. The remains of a Scandina- 
vian raiding or diplomatic party, buried in two boats, were found on the island of 
Saaremaa, Estonia, on the coast of the Baltic Sea. A revolutionary discovery, the 
burials at Salme were dated to 750 CE, predating the first recorded Viking raids on 
English shores by half a century (Price et al. 2020). Scandinavian settlement in the 
East followed; contemporaneous with the Salme burial, a Scandinavian merchant 
community contributed to the emergence of an emporium in north-western Russia 
on the shores of Lake Ladoga, a gateway into the interior of the Russian forest belt 
as well as a connection point for the Baltics (Mihle 1991, 19-62; Franklin and 
Shepard 1996, 3-49; Duczko 2004, 60—98). Further south, near the confluence of 
the Dnieper and other northern rivers, Gnezdovo, another major political-com- 
mercial centre, also shows traces of Scandinavian settlement. New radiocarbon 
dates on tree trunks from the earliest stratigraphic layers at Gnezdovo radically 
push back the time when the settlement was founded to the eighth century instead 
of the tenth as previously thought (Murasheva et al. 2020). Remains of Scandi- 
navian clinker-built boats found here suggest that Scandinavian settlement post- 
dated the occupation of Staraya Ladoga by only a few decades. 

Scandinavians, finding their way into Eastern Europe via the waterways as 
early as the eighth century, maintained contacts with a wide variety of local peo- 
ple. The area is divided into three different ecological zones; from Northern Rus- 
sia to the slopes of the Ural Mountains the region is covered in dense temperate 
and boreal forests (taiga) threaded with a multitude of rivers and streams. A transi- 
tional zone (a wooded steppe) where the forest gradually gives way to grasslands 
spreads in roughly a crescent shape from the lower forested hills of the Urals and 
finally disappears in the vast plains of the steppe, a low vegetation area bordering 
the Black and the Caspian Seas on the north. The different environments pre- 
sented different economic opportunities and challenges. The northern forests were 
mostly inhabited by hunter-gatherers of Finnic and Baltic origin. Agriculturalists, 
mostly Slavic tribes living in dispersed communities, moved into the forest zone 
from the south, expanding towards thinly populated lands. The wooded steppe 
and the steppe were the homes of various pastoralist tribes, mostly of Turkic or 
Iranian descent (Taaffe 1990; Shaw 2006, 19-30; Figure 2.1). 

Correlating the Scandinavians’ relations to each of these peoples and the geo- 
graphical situation will not be attempted here in detail (for general works, con- 
sult Franklin and Shepard 1996; Duczko 2004; Lebedev 2005, 410-596; Callmer, 
Gustin, and Roslund 2017; Magi 2018). In the background to the Scandinavian 
contacts with (and through) the steppes, modern scholars have made three rel- 
evant observations on the contacts that developed in the forest belt among the 
Scandinavians, Balts, Finno-Ugrians and Slavs. First, Scandinavian groups in 
the East were not unified, and competition among them triggered the creation 
of separate communities. Different groups clustered in and around multi-ethnic 
settlements. The affiliation of individuals living in these places was transferred to 
local power centres, but despite this ethnic inclusiveness, the Scandinavian links 
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Figure 2.1 The early phase of contacts 
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of the military and trading elite did not vanish; they remained integral parts of the 
Viking diaspora. 

There was continuous mass migration from Scandinavia, mainly central Swe- 
den and to a lesser extent from Gotland, to the Baltics and north-western Russia 
from the mid-eighth and ninth centuries onwards, including pirates, chieftains, 
mercenaries, traders, craftsmen and even women (Jansson 1997; Stalsberg 1982, 
1988). In a famous piece, ‘Why the Vikings First Came to Russia’, the American 
numismatist Thomas S. Noonan pointed out that the region was rich in furs and 
slaves, highly desirable commodities that the Scandinavians could exchange for 
another sought-after product: Arabic silver dirhams (Noonan 1986). The driving 
force behind the Scandinavian activities and settlements in the East has recently 
also been connected to the construction of infrastructural networks needed for com- 
plex resource gathering, craft production and trade (Hedenstierna-Jonson 2020b). 
It is still debated whether settlements in the region developed in the agricultural 
hinterlands from the needs of the local population (Nosov 1994) or from favour- 
able natural conditions at the confluence of rivers and lakes that were exploited by 
Scandinavian warrior-merchant elites as ideal locations for developing infrastruc- 
ture around commercial emporia (Pushkina 2004; Hedenstierna-Jonson 2020b, 
202-10). Many of these settlements, such as Rurikovo Gorodische, reachable 
from Lake Ladoga on the Volkhov River, Gnezdovo on the upper Dnieper, Pskov 
on the banks of the northern Dvina, or the connected cluster of settlements in the 
later Jaroslav-Suzdal region (most importantly Timerovo, Mikhailovskoe, Petro- 
vskoe and Sarskoe Gorodsiche) were founded or, alternatively, started to prosper, 
due to the appearance of the Scandinavians. Settlements served either as station 
points or strongholds facilitating and supervising long-distance trade conducted 
towards the south. To the south from there, traces of Scandinavian settlement 
can only be found in the tenth-century layers of Kiev and the surrounding set- 
tlements of Chernigov, Shestovitsa and Vishygorod (for these settlements, see 
Makarov 2017), and the recently identified Vypozvyv (Jarman 2021, 228-43). 
The southernmost supposed Rus’ headquarters could have been in Tmutarakan 
on the northern shores of the Black Sea, although its early existence is hypotheti- 
cal, as no archaeological traces show Scandinavian settlement there and written 
sources only suggest a late tenth-century Rus’ occupation (Bubenok 2016). 

Scandinavian Rus’ groups remained quite comparable in terms of social and 
political structures to those of their Scandinavian homeland (Androshchuk 2000; 
Mel’nikova 2011; Shchavelev 2013; Vukovich 2018). European Russia, Belarus 
and the Baltics at this time were also a stage for conflicting chieftains and petty 
kings. Although historical evidence for these early stages is mostly provided by 
the PVL and thus are semi-legendary, the general outline described by the chroni- 
cle is confirmed by Byzantine and some Muslim sources, from which a frag- 
mented territory with competing groups of Rus’ emerged (Noonan 1997, 149-50; 
Jansson 1997, 21-25; Tolochko 2015, 111, 151-55, 175-76). Princes known 
from the chronicles as Anyaz only monitored parts of this vast territory, and their 
‘realms’ cannot be defined as states. The term knyaz is equivalent to the Scandina- 
vian konungr, and thus most of the Rus’ warlords would deserve to be called kings 
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(Raffensperger 2017), a title, however, without omnipotence, easily challenged 
by ambitious men in Scandinavian societies. Rus’ leaders, such as the dynasty 
founder Rurik, as well as knyaz Oleg (c. 882-912 CE) and Igor (c. 914-45 CE) 
were warlords of Scandinavian origin, as their native names Hreerikr, Helgi and 
Yngvarr show (Mel’nikova 2014a, 2014b, 2014c). Other competing warlords of 
the East, such as Askold and Dir, Rogvolod of Polotsk and Tury of Turov, also 
originated in Scandinavia. The turbulent confrontation between local centres and 
outside groups is also confirmed by archaeological investigations of the settle- 
ment layers of Rus’ towns (e.g. Staraya Ladoga, Pskov and Rurikovo Gorodis- 
che), which show that they occasionally burned to the ground (Callmer 2000, 
75). The Rus’ during the Viking Age carried out both major campaigns and small 
raids in the East, and it is hard to determine exactly which Scandinavian or Rus’ 
community executed these attacks (Konovalova 2000, 231-32; Tolochko 2015, 
151-55). The Kievan Rus’ polity only crystallized slowly and unconsciously from 
these various groups and settlements during the tenth century. 

Usually the dominant social group, the Scandinavian elite, lived jointly with 
other ethnic groups in the settlements. Cemeteries, graves, buildings, craft- 
working techniques and artefacts of various cultural backgrounds mix in these 
settlements, all suggesting that Scandinavians and the natives formed a single 
community (Mihle 1991, 44, 58, 208, 250-51; Jansson 1997, 144; cf. Pushkina 
2004, 51; Nosov 2017, 179). The multi-ethnic patterns of settlements are visible 
from the earliest stages of the Scandinavian arrival at Staraya Ladoga and in early 
Gnezdovo (Murasheva et al. 2020, 81-82). Only one detached, purely Scandina- 
vian cemetery has been identified: the tenth-century Plakun cemetery of Staraya 
Ladoga (Mikhajlov 2005). The Baltic, Finnic and Slavic tribes of the forest belt 
shared their world with the Scandinavians, sometimes as victims, but in the long 
run as actors who were successfully adopted by the Scandinavian elite and finally 
transformed into their own likeness. Chamber-graves, kurgans and conic mounds 
called sopki (prevalent in northern Russia) are power expressions of an ethni- 
cally mixed elite, among which Scandinavian cultural elements not only spread 
by personal Scandinavian involvement but also as cultural tokens of belonging to 
the group (Mikhajlov 2001; Callmer 2008, 123; Platonova 2017). That Scandina- 
vian Rus’ warrior elites incorporated other ethnic groups should not be surprising, 
as this was also the norm elsewhere in the Viking world. As shown by isotope 
analyses, the Great Army ravaging England between 865 and 878 CE happily 
accepted recruits from various parts of Scandinavia, the North Atlantic, Anglo- 
Saxon England, the Baltics and Russia (Budd et al. 2004, 137-38; Chenery et al. 
2014), and perhaps even from Frankia and the Low Countries (Raffield 2016, 
325). Examinations of similar warrior assemblages in other parts of the Viking 
diaspora, namely, in Trelleborg and Birka, also show ethnic mixing (Lundstrém, 
Hedenstierna-Jonson, and Olausson 2009; Price et al. 2011). 

In spite of being eclectic in ethnic terms, Rus’ groups were just as integral to the 
Viking diaspora as their Western counterparts. All these proto-towns and trading 
posts were intricately linked to the Scandinavian homelands, most importantly 
the Swedish commercial centre of Birka, which emerged around 750 CE at Lake 
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Malaren; it participated vigorously in the Eastern trade networks from the end of 
the ninth century (Ambrosiani 2001). The other central hub of the Eastern con- 
nections of Scandinavia was on the island of Gotland in the Baltic Sea, where 
the largest concentration of eastern coin hoards has been found (Gruszczynski 
et al. 2021). Based on object typology and ornamentation, other Scandinavian 
sites were linked with Rus’ settlements, as established with the Jelling centres in 
Denmark (e.g. Avdusin and Puskina 1988; Androshchuk 2000, 263). 

This interconnectedness is seen in the visits four Norwegian kings made to the 
Kievan Rus’, a Rus’ Anyaz who was an exile in Scandinavia, and another knyaz 
who won the Kievan throne by recruiting people from there (Birnbaum 1978; 
Jackson 2019, 115-70). Norwegian and Icelandic travellers, pilgrims, kings, 
mercenaries and traders venturing to the East are frequent characters in Icelan- 
dic sagas and mentioned on Scandinavian runestones (Bléndal 1978, 193-233; 
Jakobsson 2006; Jackson 2019). Other sources, such as the eleventh-century Thi- 
etmar of Merseburg’s account about Danes in Kiev (Holtzmann 1935, 531) and 
seals of the ninth-century Byzantine Emperor Theophilos found in Tiss, Hedeby 
and Ribe, demonstrate contacts between the West and East on diplomatic and 
military levels (Lind 2014). The Icelandic Laxdela saga involves a slave woman 
captured by raiders in Ireland and finally sold to an Icelander in Norway by a Rus’ 
named Gilli (Sveinsson 1934, 23-24). This is an often-quoted and vivid exam- 
ple of how intricate the links were in the trade networks between West and East 
(Shepard 2015). Scabbard chapes with embellishments of falcons, the emblem 
of the Rus’, reached as far as the famous Viking burial of {le de Groix in France 
(Renaud 2000, 67; Hedenstierna-Jonson 2009b, 169-75). The number of these 
scabbard chapes is growing; Cat Jarman has recently identified six new stray finds 
in England (Jarman 2021, 252-53), further affirming contacts between the remote 
ends of the Viking diaspora. Jarman traces the far-reaching connections of the 
ninth-century Viking Great Army, which, based on a carnelian glass bead, could 
even have extended as far as the Indian ends of the silk roads in Gujarat. An identi- 
cal carnelian bead was found in the Rus’ stronghold of Vypozvyy, illustrating that 
trade networks brought objects to the north from the silk roads (Jarman 2021, 1—7, 
228-30). A Russian brooch pin, a Permian ring and several Arabic dirhams from 
Repton and Torksey, once in the possession of members of the Great Army, are 
similar mementoes of far-reaching networks (Jarman 2021, 1-8, 55-67, 105-6, 
291-98; Hadley and Richards 2021, 42, 95, 97-99, 115, 214-15). The transfer of 
people, news, ideas, knowledge and material culture between East and West was 
probably more common than has hitherto been held. 

The steppe played an important part in this network. The political decentraliza- 
tion, ethnic inclusiveness and far-reaching networks of the Scandinavian and Rus’ 
elites in the East are characteristics that make it possible to evaluate the ‘steppe 
experience’ that probably affected communities in a variety of ways, likely une- 
venly. Recent genetic and isotopic studies of Viking Age human remains from 
the Oseberg ship burial and the Trondheim fjord area of Norway suggest that 
individuals with haplogroup types prevalent in the Black Sea region were buried 
there (Holck 2006; Krzewinska et al. 2015). The movement of people between 
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the steppes and remoter parts of the Viking diaspora probably had precedents. 
Naturally, the steppe contacts and influence were felt most strongly at the Eastern 
ends of the diaspora. In a political sense, a new scholarly trend sees a differ- 
ence between the evolving Rus’ community around Kiev merging with the Slavs, 
and another community that operated in looser formations along the Volga and 
came under more ‘oriental’ influences (Hraundal 2014, 65-66; Tolochko 2015, 
175-76). I agree on a possible political division, but ‘oriental’ influence was inte- 
gral to Rus’ ways of life in both areas, even if not distributed evenly. 

In a world with conflicts among rival and geographically distant groups, loose 
wartrior-merchant organizations, led mainly by Scandinavians primarily occupied 
with the fur and slave trade, looked for markets with an inexhaustible need for 
human labour and a taste for northern furs. In the ninth and tenth centuries such 
markets lay in the Islamic world and Byzantium. The road to these international 
markets, either from the Dnieper or the Volga, however, was impeded by the East- 
ern European branch of the Eurasian steppe belt. 


The steppe 


The territories settled by Scandinavians were surrounded by the steppe on the 
south and south-east, flat plains with patches of forest. Scandinavian activities in 
the east depended on the lake and river systems. The Finnish appellation Routsi 
(rowers) — deriving from the Swedish roper (rowing) — referring to Scandina- 
vian crews navigating the northern waterways on small portable vessels carried 
from river to river — aptly describes the main occupation of Rus’ groups (Heide 
2005). These waterways were the sole passable option in the dense forests of 
north-western Russia and were also the main transportation routes in the open 
steppes. The land routes also followed the rivers through the steppes, as without 
them “desolate and disagreeable roads” had to be taken, as the eleventh-century 
Persian historian, Gardizi, succinctly summarized the trade routes crossing the 
Pontic-Caspian steppe (Martinez 1982, 152). No doubt his warning was also sig- 
nificant even in the earliest periods for the availability of provisions, food and 
drinking water, as well as safe havens of islands where ships could be repaired and 
supplies loaded (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 76; Likhachev 1966, 161; 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 61-63), also led travellers to prefer the river 
system over land routes (ROzycki 2014). 

Rivers played a central role in the life of the ‘nomads of the sea’, and also in the 
way of life of the ‘nomads of the steppes’. Contacts with the various mobile pasto- 
ralist communities that lived along the Dnieper, Don, Dniester, Oka and the Volga 
were especially significant. These were the main rivers where Rus’ merchants 
appeared with their goods or that their warriors travelled to ravage more distant 
lands. Seasonal migration along the rivers was a regular undertaking in the life 
of nomadic or semi-nomadic communities that mostly relied on extensive animal 
husbandry. The periodic shift from summer to winter headquarters in pastoralist 
communities was an effective economic way to eliminate problems arising from 
temperature and weather fluctuation, which endangered adequate pasture and 
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drinking water for the livestock and threatened the basis of a nomadic livelihood. 
Even at the beginning of the Scandinavian appearance in the east, when missions 
to the Islamic world or Byzantium were launched from more northern areas, the 
steppe had to be traversed and its inhabitants dealt with. In contrast to the commu- 
nities dispersed in the fragmented and hard-to-traverse forest belt, on the vast flat 
area of the steppe centralized polities of extensive scale sometimes formed. These 
large groupings (states or tribes) interacted with smaller units (clans and families) 
of steppe society that were based on kinship, in a dynamically changing arena of 
political co-operation and struggle. The rapid rise of political units on the steppe 
and the sheer extent of their territorial control could profoundly affect (limit or 
bolster) Scandinavian and Rus’ relationships with Byzantium and the caliphates. 
The documentary sources on steppe people are full of ethnonyms that desig- 
nate various political levels, such as states, tribes, armies and ruling elites, each 
with individual agency. The perspective of sources written by outsiders using 
different names for the same group further hinders conceptualizing them from 
a modern point of view. Ethnic identity on the steppes, just as in the case of 
the early Germans and the Rus’, cannot be defined by common-blood descent or 
language alone. My conceptualization of these ethnic labels aligns with Walter 
Pohl’s (2018, 190), who convincingly argues that ethnonyms of steppe people 
“are entangled with political and social identities indicating affiliation to a polity 
or social status within it”. They served as “a principle of organization of the social 
world into named groupings which are perceived as naturally constituted” (Pohl 
2018, 192). While some migrating groups might have retained ethnic homogene- 
ity, others were evidently mixed. Both patterns are seen in the genetic make-up of 
Iron Age nomads (Unterlander et al. 2017; Damgaard et al. 2018) and the Mag- 
yars in recently concluded DNA studies (Csaky et al. 2020 with further refer- 
ences). With this in mind, we now turn to the steppe ‘ethnic’ groups (political and 
partly cultural entities) of the Western Eurasian steppes during the Viking Age. 
The major power on the Ponto-Caspian steppe in the period between the sev- 
enth and ninth centuries was the Khazar polity, which emerged as a successor 
state of the Western Tiirk Khaganate of Central Asia. The early development of 
this state and the exact origin of the Khazar tribe remain unclear, but in most of 
their cultural traits (language, religion, political structure) the Khazars resembled 
other Turkic ethnic groups. In the initial centuries, the Khazars were at war with 
the Arabs along the Caucasian frontier. They slowly started to extend their influ- 
ence in the Pontic steppes and to the north-east. Their empire, at its zenith, from 
the end of the ninth century to the early decades of the tenth, stretched from the 
Volga Bulghar state in the north to the Slavic-populated lower Dnieper (accord- 
ing to some only the Don) in the west, and to northern Caucasus territories in the 
south, and as a consequence incorporated various ethnic groups. In their capital, 
Itil, in the Volga delta, a sizable Muslim population lived together with Turkic, 
Finno-Ugric and Slavic people. From the ninth century onwards the Khazar state 
was weakened by continuous onslaughts from other steppe tribes, such as the 
Pechenegs, Oghuz’, Magyars and sedentary Rus’. After the final strikes, delivered 
by the Rus’ and other enemies sometime between 965 and 969 CE, the Khazars 
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dispersed in the region or were amalgamated into neighbouring tribes. Their rul- 
ing system is characterized as ‘dual kingship’, in which a sacred ruler, the khagan, 
held supreme religious power, but the practical government was directed by a 
king, often referred to in the sources as beg or isa. This might be a glimpse of 
the Khazar ruling system, but the khagan was also said to act independently 
sometimes. In the Khazar Khaganate, all major religions were entitled to their 
own judges, even though the ruling strata of the society converted to Judaism at 
around the turn of the ninth century (with a turn to Islam for a short time). The 
Khazars practised a semi-nomadic way of life based on nomadic pasturage and 
transit commerce (their main income was various customs duties), coloured with 
sedentary elements, such as cultivated fields. They established several fortified 
permanent settlements for trade (for their general history and further literature, 
see Artamonov 1962; Pletnjeva 1978; Sinor [1990] 2008, 263-70; Golden 1992, 
233-44; Vasary 1993, 152-58; Zhivkov 2015). 

The Volga Bulghars were a branch of the Bulghar tribal union, who, after a 
defeat by the Khazars on the Pontic steppe in the mid-seventh century, migrated 
to the Middle-Volga-Kama region. Like other (semi-)nomadic groups, the Volga 
Bulghar tribes were not ethnically homogenous. The territory around the Volga- 
Kama rivers was already subject to small-scale migrations of people of Turkic and 
Iranian origin, and the Volga Bulghars included Sabir and Khazar ethnic elements. 
The Volga Bulghar state, which vanished during the Mongol invasion in the thir- 
teenth century, was the best-organized military power in the area during the tenth 
century, playing a significant role as a middleman in the transit trade between 
Asia and Northern Europe by founding marketplaces along the Volga. The most 
notable was Bulgar, near the confluence of the Kama and Volga, but other settle- 
ments, such as Suwar and Biljar, were also important in the period. Other forti- 
fied settlements have also been excavated in their territory. Initially subordinates 
of the Khazars, the Volga Bulghars adopted Islam in the early tenth century in 
order to attain independence from the Jewish khaganate. Little is known about 
their political structure. In and around 922 CE, their ruler, named Amish, ‘king 
of the Saqaliba’, co-ruled with his sons, who were sub-kings. Hostilities between 
separate Volga Bulgharian tribes occurred occasionally, and the process of their 
unification and state organization is unknown. The Volga Bulghar economy was 
complex, based on agriculture, nomadic cattle-breeding on the steppe with winter 
and summer headquarters, and forest exploitation at the expense of the neighbour- 
ing Finno-Ugric population of the forest belt (Sinor [1990] 2008, 234-42; Golden 
1992, 253-58; Vasary 1993, 146-49; Zimonyi 1989, 1998). 

The early history and ethnogenesis of the Proto-Hungarian tribes, who called 
themselves Magyars, is a topic of continuous debates which will not be elabo- 
rated upon here. The view in modern scholarship is that today’s Hungarian lan- 
guage belongs to the Finno-Ugric language family, while their early culture was 
Turkic in character. Leaving the Finno-Ugric tribal communities at some point, 
the Magyars moved southwards to the forest steppe zone and intermingled with 
local Oghuric groups in the vicinity of the Volga Bulghars, probably gradually 
embracing a steppe nomadic lifestyle. The area near the southern Ural Mountains 
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is frequently considered to be the ancient homeland of the Magyars, from where 
their steppe migration began in the mid-eighth century or earlier, which, accord- 
ing to traditional interpretations, lasted a few hundred years. Based on archaeo- 
logical remains, a new understanding sees a rapid 70-year migration from the Ural 
steppe to the south Russian and Ukrainian steppes and finally to the Carpathian 
Basin, where the Magyars arrived at the end of the ninth century. What prompted 
the Magyar migration remains unknown, however; during the ninth century they 
probably lived in the orbit of the Khazar Khaganate at a place called Levedia and 
then Etelkéz (west of the Dnieper), driven away by a Pecheneg attack in the mid- 
dle of the century. In 895 CE, The Magyars were finally pushed out of the Dnie- 
per region by the Pechenegs and migrated into the Carpathian Basin, where they 
maintained contact with the steppe for a long time, possibly even keeping their 
influence up to the Dniester until the mid-tenth century. Their political organiza- 
tion evolved and eventually became centralized; the sources give various titles for 
aristocratic leaders, such as k.nd.h (kende or kiindii) and j..h. (gyula), and later 
karcha (horka). The distinctions among them are unclear, and scholars usually 
ascribe a double leadership system similar to the Khazar ruling structure. Three 
Khazar groups (tribes) joined the Magyars on the way to their new homeland. 
During their stay in the Black Sea steppe, the Magyars’ economy rested on cattle- 
breeding, raids and the slave trade (Sinor [1990] 2008, 242-48; Golden 1992, 
258-62; Vasary 1993, 158-66; Rona-Tas 1999; Zimonyi 2016; for the new inter- 
pretation, see Tiirk 2012; Lang 2017, 79-85; Komar 2018). 

The Pechenegs first appear in Chinese sources of the seventh century as a tribe 
inhabiting a territory somewhere between today’s Kazakhstan and the north Cau- 
casian steppe. Later, as the Oghuz federation pushed them continuously, they 
migrated from the Aral Sea—Syr Darya region to the Volga. Under continuous 
pressure, the Pechenegs were again forced to migrate westwards, ousting the 
Magyars before them. Some of their defeated remnants stayed behind along the 
Volga under Oghuz rulership. Most of them, however, remained in the Pontic 
steppe from the late ninth to the mid-eleventh century, when an Oghuz attack with 
allied Cumans (another Turkic tribe), forced them to the Danubian frontier of the 
Byzantine Empire. Finally, they were crushed there by a joint Byzantine-Cuman 
operation in 1091 CE, after which they ceased to be a decisive military force and 
dispersed among the nearby Turkic tribes or settled in the empire, Kievan Rus’ 
and Hungary. Eight tribes, each with its own ruler, lived on both sides of the 
Dnieper in the tenth century and managed trade routes that crossed their territory. 
The Byzantines called their aristocrat leaders archones and their tribal structure 
in the tenth century seems to have been similar to that of the Magyars. In contrast 
to the Magyars, the Pechenegs probably formed only a loose federation, with a 
weak and probably only informal central authority. The Pechenegs were a fero- 
cious people, often hired by the Byzantines as their agents to balance power rela- 
tions in the steppe. Besides the bribes and gifts they received as mercenaries, the 
Pechenegs garnered riches through raids launched against almost anyone in the 
region, most often the Rus’, the Bulgars on the Danube, and the Byzantines. Apart 
from plunder, their economy was nomadic, characterized by extensive animal 
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husbandry and the lack of permanent settlements. Their mercantile relations with 
the Crimean Greeks and the Rus’ involved barter in slaves and livestock, and they 
also acted as middlemen for the northern products of the forest belt farther to the 
south (Pritsak 1975; Sinor [1990] 2008, 270-75; Golden 1992, 264-70; Vasary 
1993, 167-70; Paron 2021). 

This series of ethnicities on the steppe was further coloured by other groups, 
which feature less often in the following here but are nevertheless important. 
Among these, the Oghuz’ and the Bashkirs were two large tribes, both of Tur- 
kic origin. The Oghuz’ had earlier inhabited the Aral steppes between the Syr 
Darya River and the eastern bank of the Volga, troubling the Khazars with incur- 
sions. During the Viking Age, the Bashkirs occupied a territory stretching from 
the southern slopes of the Ural down to the Volga and shared linguistic and (per- 
haps) ethnic elements with the Magyars, although their exact relationship is far 
from clear. In the sources both the Oghuz’ and the Bashkirs appear as warlike 
cattle breeders, among whose ranks, despite their pagan beliefs, Islam had already 
started to spread. Oghuz’ culture was similar to that of the early Tiirk Khaga- 
nate, themselves dissidents from the realm. Their ruler was called the yabghi, a 
title borrowed from the Tirks, who reigned with the help of his deputies, called 
kiidharkin (Sinor [1990] 2008, 245-47, 275-77; Golden 1992, 205-11, 262-64; 
Vasary 1993, 169-70). The Alans were an Iranian-speaking population that lived 
in the Caucasus, from where some groups moved to the Don-Donets area in the 
orbit of the Khazars. Despite being regarded as traditional pastoralist horsemen, 
they had established several settlements (including some forts), converted to 
Christianity and played a decisive role in the development of the Saltovo-Mayaki 
horizon, an amalgam of related but not identical smaller archaeological cultures 
thought to manifest close links with the Khazar state and other ethnic groups 
(Alemany 2000; Pletnjeva 1978, 2003, 52-81, 98; cf. Afanas’ev 2018). The Bur- 
tas lived further north from the Khazar core area, also subjects of the khaganate. 
The Burtas’ territory bordered the Middle Volga and the Oka rivers. They were 
said to be extensive herders of various species, including camel, but their land 
stretched into the forest steppe region, which allowed them to supplement their 
economy with fur trapping and beekeeping. They were probably an amalgam 
of Turkic pastoralist groups and Finno-Ugrian hunter-gatherers that were both 
sedentary and mobile, changing from wooden houses to tents seasonally (Sinor 
[1990] 2008, 248-49; Tortika 2006, 302-46). Apart from the Oghuz, no central- 
ized governmental structure is known for these societies; they were led by local 
headmen or a council of elders. 

The steppe was a colourful place, with groups sharing similarities but also vari- 
ation, which also characterized the Viking world at the time. All these steppe poli- 
ties shared a cultural background and an economic base centred on the rivers and 
characterized by mobile pastoralism, although political and economic structures 
differed considerably. The steppe was a turbulent political scene where politi- 
cal formations were created or merged; ethnic communities dispersed or amalga- 
mated; and social structures, hierarchy and religion changed over time. It is hard 
to come up with an umbrella term for all these societies; alternatives catch some 
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of the principal characteristics of these people but are difficult to generalize to all 
groups; thus, a short note on terminology is desirable here. 

One of the variant umbrella terms used frequently here is ‘Turkic’. As a linguis- 
tic category, it excludes the Iranian-speaking Alans and the Finno-Ugric-speaking 
Magyars. It is more useful as a cultural marker, alluding to cultural practices from 
Central Asia that were prevalent in the steppes. ‘Steppe people’ is also problem- 
atic because the Volga Bulghars, Bashkirs and Burtas lived deep in the wooded 
steppe, which implies a need to recognize a combination of the lifestyles of two 
different ecological zones. “Nomadic” is usually applied in the sources to people 
living in tents and yurts who practise large-scale pastoralism and migrate season- 
ally with their herds. Nomadic, however, is a broad term and, as noted earlier, 
most of these polities had a more complex economy of which pastoralism and a 
pastoralist population were only one segment. In addition, many of these people, 
most notably the Khazars, Volga Bulghars and Alans, maintained permanent set- 
tlements. This mixed palette of social, political and economic variation in steppe 
communities has led to inconsistency in scholarly terminologies. 

Furthermore, the term ‘nomadism’, used to describe the central feature of a 
steppe lifestyle, is perhaps the most contested of all. The term derives from the 
Greek word nomas, meaning ‘feed, pasture’. Nomadism has a wide resonance in 
Anglophone scholarship, referring not only to pastoralist groups but also hunter- 
gatherer and horde societies. Central and Eastern European scholarship usually 
employs a narrower meaning restricted to extensive animal herding communi- 
ties that migrate seasonally (Kradin 2016). Irrelevant of time and space, some 
communities have been labelled nomadic from historic times until today. Thus, 
nomadism cannot be seen as a unified phenomenon similar to agriculturalism 
or sedentism, lifestyles that are usually contrasted with nomadism. The nomads 
of Eurasia are relevant here, but even within this category great variations exist 
among nomadic economies, coloured in part by the combination of animal species 
the herders specialize in in different ecological zones, such as Tibetan yak and 
horse breeders, north Eurasian reindeer herders and the camel-sheep-goat trinity 
of Near Eastern nomadism (Barfield 1993; Khazanov 1994). 

Central Asian nomads focused on three animal species: sheep, horses and cattle. 
This is probably where nomadism originated — possibly as a suitable alternative 
to agriculture (Markov 1976, 8-48; Golden 2011, 8—11). Horses played indispen- 
sable military, economic and spiritual roles in these societies. By domesticating 
the horse, Central Asian nomads were the first in history to connect Eurasia by a 
single communication highway as early as the Bronze Age (Anthony 2007; Cun- 
liffe 2015). Historically, the medieval nomads of the Eastern European steppe 
resembled Central Asian—type nomads culturally. 

For a long time earlier (and still in popular circles), nomadism connoted con- 
stant migration, sometimes a lifestyle of pointless wanderings and the inability to 
settle down. Nomads were regarded as inferior and poor, in some contexts purely 
predatory and parasitic in comparison to the sedentary world (for discussion, see 
Khazanov 1981, 142-44). These notions were mainly generalized from anthropo- 
logical research on contemporary nomadic communities (e.g. Gavin 1996), and 
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most of them have been successfully refuted (in short: Khazanov 1981) and will 
also be addressed in context here. 

Motion is the central feature of nomadism. In most cases twice a year, or some- 
times more often, the whole community, or at least the majority, embark on a 
journey together with their livestock — compared to more sedentary communities 
where usually only a specialized class of people are entrusted with shepherd- 
ing. The periodic shift between summer and winter headquarters is far from an 
aimless, disorganized march but is a carefully planned undertaking driven by the 
practicalities of nature. Resources, weather and geographical and political condi- 
tions all affect the route of travel. Nomadic migrations usually follow the seasonal 
temperature and are based on a thorough knowledge of the locations of suitable 
pastures, drinking water, and protection for beast and man. In addition, a nomadic 
economy is supplemented by fishing and hunting and even small-scale agricul- 
ture. In this sense, many of the steppe tribes discussed here were rather semi- 
nomadic, although the boundary between nomad and semi-nomad is somewhat 
arbitrary (Markov 1976, 8-10; Khazanov 1994, 15-21). 

Social and political structures of nomads are complex and vary and change in 
relation to the ownership of livestock and people, and the right to use pastures. 
Nomadic empires were assemblages of many levels of nomadic organization, 
such as clans, tribes, tribal unions and so on (Suleymenov 1989; Kradin, Bond- 
arenko, and Barfield 2003). The system of sequential building blocks of social 
forms — clans, tribes, chiefdoms and states — is a matter of ongoing debate (Kradin 
2015). In steppe societies, large political units called tribes formed by a lead- 
ing clan allying with others through conquest, military alliance, intermarriage, 
gift exchange and kinship (Ecsedy 1972; Lindner 1982). The terminologies in 
medieval sources, however, do not always distinguish clearly between ‘clans’ and 
‘tribes’. The term ‘tribe’ here will be used to designate steppe polities of various 
sizes and does not imply primitiveness. It has been even argued by David Sneath 
that steppe state formations were sometimes on a par with sedentary societies, 
with all the functioning principles of social organization, including social strati- 
fication, aspirations to privatize pastures, enforced taxation systems, slavery and 
military obligations. Some of these units operated without a central ruler in a hori- 
zontal power relation arrangement called a ‘headless state’, in which leaders used 
fictional genealogies and claims of noble descent to secure their place (Sneath 
2007). Although rule by members of the social elite could sometimes outweigh 
and dominate kinship-based groupings of clans and tribes, kinship was the gov- 
erning principle of local organization in the steppes (Golden 2009). 

The rhythm of life on the steppe, described earlier, was not completely alien 
to the Scandinavian Rus’. It has been recently remarked that the usual ‘seden- 
tary-nomadic’ division is inappropriate for early medieval conditions because 
members of sedentary societies were also highly mobile throughout the year. In 
addition, certain groups with lifestyles similar to nomads are not termed as such 
in the sources; a prime example of this are the Rus’. In contrast, nomadic people, 
the Pechenegs, for instance, were not labelled ‘nomadic’ by contemporary seden- 
tary observers because, like agriculturalists, they had territorial boundaries and 
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fixed places where they could be found at certain times of the year. During certain 
activities, such as mercenary service, craft production, trade and resource gather- 
ing, nomadic people also spent considerable time in one place and embarked on 
mobile missions no more frequently than contemporary ‘sedentary’ merchants, 
diplomats, rulers and armies (Standen and White 2018, 158-66). 

In several regards, the Rus’ indeed resembled the nomads more closely than 
other sedentary populations. Like ‘pure nomads’, they did not cultivate fields, 
according to a report from the mid-ninth century by the Persian ibn Rusta (de 
Goeje 1892, 145; Lunde and Stone 2012, 126). Ibn Rusta, acquiring his infor- 
mation from Jayhant (perhaps even orally), is trustworthy in this regard, and 
likely caught a glimpse of Rus’ communities in their early stage of development, 
when permanent settlement and agriculture did not play a part in their way of life 
(Montgomery 2001, 81-84). In addition, mobility and movement were the central 
features of the Viking and a nomadic way of life. Movement was mostly driven 
by inner social dynamics rather than purely economic reasons. Hunger for wealth 
and prestige increased social competition and triggered great movements in Scan- 
dinavia and the steppes (Golovnov 2009, 156-310; Raffield, Price, and Collard 
2017). Thus, the Scandinavian Rus’ were used to being on the move, just like 
many of the steppe people, only on ships rather than horseback. Although it might 
have been a figure of speech referring to their uncivilized manners, a Byzantine 
eyewitness, Patriarch Photius, remarked in 860 CE that the Rus’ were ‘nomadic’ 
(nomadikon) (Photius 1883, 168; Mango 1985). Rus’ communities also practised 
seasonal migration. In the mid-tenth century, their centre in Kiev, for instance, 
was a Starting point of recurring winter trips into the forest belt (called poliudia 
in Greek). Upon their return to Kiev in the spring, they quickly prepared for com- 
mercial trips to Constantinople, only to return home the next winter: 


The severe manner of life of these same Russians in winter-time is as follows. 
When the month of November begins, their chiefs together with all the Rus- 
sians, at once leave Kiev and go off on the ‘poliudia’, which means ‘rounds’, 
that is to the Slavonic regions of the Vervians, Drugovichians and Krivichians 
and Severians and the rest of the Slavs who are tributaries of the Russians. 
There they are maintained throughout the winter, but then once more, starting 
from the month of April, when the ice of the Dnieper river melts, they come 
back to Kiev. They then pick up their ‘monoxyla’, as has been said above, and 
fit them out, and come down to Romania. 

(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 62-63) 


The Volga Rus’ similarly embarked annually on long trading expeditions, and 
in fact travelled with their women, a sign that a large segment of their commu- 
nity moved rather than only a professional group of entrepreneurs (Montogomery 
2014, 240-41). In both the Dnieper and Volga examples, the mainly Scandinavian 
elite layers of Rus’ society embarked on such ventures. This was not drastically 
different from the usual practices of contemporary steppe migrations in which 
agriculturalists stayed in place and the ruling strata of a nomadic society moved 
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(Gyorffy 1970, 191-96). In light of these reports, which offer snapshots of vari- 
ous Rus’ communities from the mid-ninth to the mid-tenth century, the Rus’ may 
rightly be called ‘nomads of the rivers’, if a certain fluidity is allowed in the term’s 
interpretation (Pritsak 1977; Naimushin 2003; Golovnov 2009, 253—310).! 

For other reasons than the rhythms of life and movement on the steppe, the 
steppe inhabitants may have felt familiar to the Rus’. Multi-lingual and multi-eth- 
nic communities of the steppe formed martial societies, allied into polities based 
on loose connections of blood-related or fictive kinship. Steppe tribes were no 
more egalitarian than those in the Viking Age societies in Scandinavia. Although 
the material is quite fragmented among sources pertaining to various steppe com- 
munities, many of them believed in sky deities, practised animistic cults headed 
by ritual specialists, produced culturally distinctive metalwork in animal-art style, 
sacrificed animals in funerary rites, held horses and weapons in high esteem, used 
the ritual swearing of oaths, sought plunder and tribute and received gifts from 
their ruler for faithful service. These were familiar phenomena in Scandinavia and 
European Russia during the Viking Age, and many of the Scandinavian Rus’ must 
have sensed the steppe as somehow familiar. 


The earliest contacts 


My main focus falls on the tenth century, when both written and archaeological 
sources proliferate, allowing a deeper analysis. Some of the findings based on the 
main tenth-century materials seem to mirror the ninth-century situation in various 
ways, but the pieces of the picture are more fragmentary and thus the interpreta- 
tion more speculative. Although some ninth-century accounts will be referenced 
in the following chapters, I will place less emphasis on the prelude to Scandina- 
vian interactions with the steppe peoples. 

Scandinavian contacts with the steppe left their first explicit mark on poster- 
ity only in the early decades of the ninth century (see Figure 2.1). Intriguingly, 
even the very first mention of the Rus’ in written records hints at political (one 
would almost dare to say ‘state-level’) connections between them and the steppe 
polity of the Khazars. The principal source is the Frankish Annales Bertiniani, 
which describe the arrival of Byzantine envoys at the court of the Frankish king 
Louis the Pious (813-40 CE), in Ingelheim in the year 839 CE. This embassy 
of Emperor Theophilos (829-42 CE) was accompanied by another delegation of 
diplomats belonging to a group called Rhos. The justification for the Rhos fol- 
lowing Theophilos’s mission to Frankia was based on the challenges they faced 
if they wished to return home from Constantinople. They argued that the route 
was blocked by savage tribes. Upon inquiry, Louis determined that the Rhos were 
Swedes, identifying their ruler as chacanus, a Latin rendering of the nomadic title 
‘khagan’ (Waitz 1883, 19-20). Thus, the Rus’ (who evidently hide behind the 
word Rhos), were subjects of a khagan, a title only known from nomadic history 
and applicable to a supreme ruler of the steppes solely by inheritance. The Avars 
and the Central Asian Tiirks had a khagan previously, but by the time of the Ingel- 
heim delegation only the Khazars on the Western steppes were ruled by a khagan. 
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This passage of the Annales Bertiniani still puzzles researchers; how and why 
would the Scandinavian Rus’ label their ruler a khagan? It has been suggested 
that this might be a corruption of the text and that instead the Scandinavian name 
Hakon might lie behind the annal’s word for designating the ruler of the Rus’ 
(Garipzanov 2006). This interpretation, however, cannot solve the dilemma with 
a single thrust, as the title not only appears in another Carolingian correspondence 
(Caspar 1928, 388), but unrelated sources also mention a Rus’ khagan. Ibn Rusta 
and other Islamic authors copying Jayhani, speak of a swampy island where the 
Rus’ and their haqan dwell (de Goeje 1892, 145; Bosworth 1982, 159; Lunde and 
Stone 2012, 126). Later Slavic sources, such as Metropolitan Ilarion of Kiev, the 
Russian byliny called Slovo o ptlku Igorevé (The Tale of Igor’s Campaign) and a 
graffito in the Saint Sophia cathedral in Kiev also preserved the memory that Rus’ 
rulers were sometimes called khagans (Vysotskiy 1966, 49-52; Franklin 1973, 
3-29; Moldovan 1984, 77-196; Likhachev et al. 2006, 116, 313). 

It seems likely that among the Rus’ one group designated their ruler as khagan 
in the ninth century. Two possibilities remain to explain this, neither of which is 
without controversy. The Rus’ either borrowed the title from the Khazars, which, 
given the rigid rules of transmitting this title and the consequences of raising their 
tuler to an equal footing with the Khazar khagan, was contested by Peter Golden 
(1982). The other solution is more appealing, namely, to take the text in the nar- 
rowest sense. The Rus’ envoys simply stated that their ruler was called chacanus, 
without any further commentary on whether he was one of them. This interpreta- 
tion, James Montgomery argues, means that the chacanus of the Annales Ber- 
tiniani simply refers to the Khazar khagan (Montgomery 2010, 163-64). This, 
however, is in conflict with ibn Rusta’s report, who locates the Rus’ Adqdan on an 
island in a lake far into the forest belt. The Arabic author can be expected to recog- 
nize whether the ruler of the Rus’ was the Khazar khagan, about whom he speaks 
separately (de Goeje 1892, 139-40; Lunde and Stone 2012, 116-17). 

The matter is further complicated by the supposition that having a khagan 
equals having a firm political unit, a khaganate, before 839 CE, when it is first 
mentioned, to probably well into the tenth century. This can be reinforced by ibn 
Fadlan’s travelogue from 922 CE, in which he fails to mention the title khagan 
but famously describes the customs of a Rus’ king as strikingly similar to those of 
the Khazar khagan — a sacred ruler who never leaves his palace, is protected by an 
elite guard to the extreme, is surrounded by concubines, and leaves the practical 
government of his polity to a deputy (Montgomery 2014, 253-57, for discussion 
see Golden 2006). 

Speculations about the whereabouts of this khaganate are legion. Every scholar 
locates the Rus’ khaganate according to their own disentanglement of the conflict- 
ing texts. Following ibn Rusta and the archaeological record, which preserves 
ninth-century Scandinavian traces in north-western Russia, the khaganate of the 
Rus’ is described around Staraya Ladoga or Rurikovo Gorodische (Franklin and 
Shepard 1996, 31-41). Others believe that strong Khazar influence could only 
be exerted from somewhere closer, either along the Oka or the Volga (Golden 
1982) or in Tmutarakan (Font 2007, 37-38), implying Rus’ settlement remarkably 
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far south in the ninth century. Some researchers think the title of khagan in this 
context refers to the ruler of Kiev (Vernadsky 1959, 193-98; Goehrke 1992, 151; 
Sverdlov 2003, 99; cf. Petrukhin 2007). The most extreme solution suggested the 
Danube delta as a possible location for the island of the Rus’ and their khagan 
(Rybakov 1982, 342-58). The notion of a khaganate as a firm political unit has 
recently been questioned by Porir Jonsson Hraundal, who argues that the memory 
of such a ruler among the Rus’ should be seen as a reflection of Muslim opin- 
ions on the similarity of Rus’ and Turkic groups (Hraundal 2013, 175-81). The 
plethora of interpretations illustrates the uncertainty of the situation. Who the Rus’ 
khagan was and where he lived cannot be determined with the current evidence. 

More secure evidence, however, exists in this early period for continuous 
contacts between eastern Scandinavian groups and the steppes. Besides the 
Annales Bertiniani, another written source unequivocally attests that Khazaria 
was the foremost steppe partner of the Rus’ in the ninth century. The Arab ibn 
Khurradadhbih’s information from the mid-ninth century describes Rus’ mer- 
chants venturing towards Baghdad passing through Khazaria, where they sold 
beaver pelts, swords and slaves. The Rus’ even made the effort to understand 
the local conditions and learn the tricks of the system, alluded to by the fact that 
they pretended to be Christians at the Islamic borders in order to pay a lower tax 
(de Goeje 1889, 154; Lunde and Stone 2012, 112). This account describes a sys- 
tem of regularly used trade routes. 

Archaeological evidence also confirms connections. Chronologically, the earli- 
est evidence comes from the so-called Peterhof treasure, a coin hoard found on 
the Baltic coast near Staraya Ladoga at Petrodvorets. The hoard was dated to the 
terminus post quem of 804 CE and contained around 80 coins, among which 13 
specimens showed Scandinavian runes and four others Turkic runes, attributed to 
a wide range of origins ranging from the Khazar centre, Sarkel on the Don, to the 
Orkhon-Yenisey valley in Central Asia (Mel’nikova, Nikitin, and Fomin 1984). 
The transmitters of the Turkic coins in the Peterhof treasure were likely also the 
Khazars, the only power centre at the time closely connected with Central Asia. 
The Khazar dominion was centred in the Volga-Don region, from where artefacts 
of the Saltovo-Mayaki culture reached the northern Rus’ settlements at an early 
date. Ninth-century layers at both Ladoga and Rurikovo Gorodische contained 
Khazar (‘oriental’) objects: Caucasian beads, steppe strap-ends and a finger-ring 
(Davidan 1986; Miihle 1991, 34; Nosov 2017, 117). 

A fortified site at Supruty, established early near a minor tributary of the Oka 
River, evinces even closer relationships between Scandinavians and the Khaz- 
ars. This hillfort lies on the eastern Oka-Volga trade route in the frontier zone 
between the Khazar Khaganate and the Rus’-controlled parts of the Russian forest 
belt. Many artefacts of Scandinavian origin were found in the hillfort, mixed with 
objects from regions under Khazar overlordship (most notably a small treasure 
hoard) or showing typical ‘oriental’ influence that researchers label (post-)Sas- 
sanian art, also transmitted by the Khazars (Figure 2.2). The population of the 
hillfort comprised a Scandinavian elite ruling over the local Slavs and maintain- 
ing close ties with the khaganate, attested by riding equipment manufactured in 
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Figure 2.2 Horse trapping from Supruty 
Source: Redrawn after Murasheva 2019, 267 


steppe style. The site vanished tragically as the result of a brutal attack in the first 
half of the tenth century. Who the attackers of this early community formation 
were is unknown, but it seems to be a uniquely early example of identity building 
on a Scandinavian-steppe heritage (Murasheva 2019). Perhaps the Scandinavian 
appearance in European Russia added a twist to earlier Slavic-Khazar relations 
on the steppe and the forest frontiers and prompted the leaders of an emerging 
community to imagine themselves on a par with the khagan. 

The only certain conclusion is that the Rus’, after their first appearance in the 
East, entered into close contact with the Khazar world and its milieu. The com- 
plete lack of information about Rus’ connections with other steppe areas is quite 
revealing. The first appearance of Scandinavians in Staraya Ladoga dates to the 
750s, after which there is a long interval between the first recorded steppe con- 
tacts of the Rus’ in 839 to the 850s. By the time written records reveal increas- 
ing Rus’—steppe contacts, Scandinavian groups had already lived in the East for 
almost 100 years. When information on the first contacts appears, the sources 
already hint at a relationship on a fairly advanced level. None of the shock usu- 
ally expressed upon encountering strangers or an alien situation can be detected. 
The accounts paint a picture of a well-functioning long-distance communication 
channel between people familiar with each other. Diplomatic, political and com- 
mercial ties were already solid between the Rus’ and the steppe by this time; thus 
the earliest contacts must have preceded them by decades. The Rus’ not only 
traded with and through Khazar territory, and probably also maintained political 
relationships with it — at least one of their groups might have been ruled by a/the 
khagan. The notion of a Rus’ khagan remained firm and lingered on in memories 
of rulership in the Slavonic sources of a later age. Although further details of early 
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Scandinavian—Khazar contacts remain blurred, the evidence hints that the steppe 
had already made its mark on the Rus’ in the ninth century. 


Note 


1 Designations such as ‘nomads of the sea’ and ‘nomads of the rivers’ referring to Vikings 
and Rus’ are not to be confused with the current anthropological label of ‘sea nomads’, 
which refers to highly skilled fishing and diving communities in South Asia. They dwell 
almost exclusively on the water in floating houses. 


3 Armed conflicts 


In 965/969 CE, the Rus’ launched an extensive campaign of co-ordinated attacks 
on various steppe abodes along the Volga. The assault, mainly directed against 
the Khazars, was of unprecedented cruelty, as recorded by Arabic intelligence of 
the era: “The Ris have left nothing to the Bulghar, Burtas and Khazars but a few 
worthless ruins. They fell upon them and looted everything” (Kramers 1939, 393; 
Lunde and Stone 2012, 178). In a later passage, ibn Hawaal, the same author, 
laments again: “I asked a man about the vineyards and he said: ‘There is not 
enough left of a vineyard or garden worth giving to a beggar. If a leaf were left on 
a branch, one of the Riis would carry it off. Not a grape, not a raisin remains in that 
country” (Kramers 1939, 393; Lunde and Stone 2012, 178). 

A belt of steppe dwellers surrounded the parts of European Russia and Ukraine 
where Scandinavians had settled and controlled in the ninth and tenth centuries 
(see Figure 2.1 and Figure 3.1). At intervals this proximity led to conflict. Accord- 
ing to the traditional view of Russian scholarship, this was an eternal war of 
ecological zones, that of Jes i step, “forest and steppe” (Solov’yov 1896, 9-13; 
Kliutschewskij 1925, 56-59, 158-60; Tolochko 1987, 7, 17; cf. Zhivkov 2015, 
VII). The notion mostly derived from the later experience of the Rus’ lands, 
which suffered Oghuz, Cuman and finally Mongol invasions. It was also projected 
back to the Khazar era, culminating in the previously quoted campaign of knyaz 
Sviatoslav (945-72 CE), son of knyaz Igor, who put an end to a long struggle 
between the nomads and the Rus’ societies, which followed different lifestyles 
that led to clashes. In spite of the harshness of the outcome described in the previ- 
ous quotes, I take a different view. Although fighting and its severe consequences 
might have dominated Rus’—Cuman, and certainly did Rus’—Mongol relations at 
the time of conquest, the earlier phase of connection between “steppe and forest” 
does not seem to embody endless wrestling (Figure 3.1). 

Conflicts between the Rus’ and the steppe dwellers in the Viking period varied 
in intensity, from small-scale raids serving short-term economic needs through 
a rigorous monitoring of boundaries and finally to expansion and conquest. 
I find it useful to subdivide these conflicts into further categories to clarify the 
socio-economic contexts of these encounters. Three main types of belligerence 
can be distinguished, each with different characteristics and underlying motiva- 
tions: crossing steppe territories, small-scale raiding and large campaigns. I will 
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elaborate further on these types of conflict by assessing the frequency of Rus’— 
nomadic encounters. Looking at events chronologically can help explain certain 
patterns of frequency in terms of the conflicts and relations the Rus’ had with each 
neighbouring steppe tribe. Although no statistics can be compiled, the evidence 
suggests that major oppositions were uncommon between the Rus’ and the neigh- 
bouring nomads. 

Recent scholarly theory on Viking warfare colours comparisons of these 
encounters. Knowledge of Viking military organization has increased in recent 
decades; the scholarly view now challenges the homogenous nature of Scandina- 
vian warbands and argues that their organization was highly complex. Retinues 
of various size, called /id in Scandinavia, were bound to each other by ties of 
kinship and sworn to a leader. Enlarging such a unit required adding men from 
outside groups (Raffield et al. 2016, 38-40; Hedenstierna-Jonson 2020c, 179, 
183-84), non-relatives and even people from abroad. An army had to be recruited 
and organized on a supra-regional level, including forced conscripts, mercenar- 
ies and allies from other ethnic milieus. As Benjamin Raffield (2016) argues, in 
some of the larger armies that went on long campaigns members also engaged 
in craft production and trade to supply themselves. Viking armies in the west 
also included women and children, making them more ‘mobile societies’ or even 
‘polities’. Small detachments of a large army could manoeuvre independently, 
which made it easier to gather large contingents in a relatively short time, but also 
hindered large armies from holding together for a long period. 

Many new findings apply to the situation in the east as well. Scandinavian 
warbands arriving in the east soon mixed with local people, and large campaigns 
were launched with the help of a multitude of allies of Slavic and Balto-Finn 
origin. Prince Oleg, for instance, as early as the 880s CE, is described as set- 
ting forth towards the south, “taking with him many warriors from among the 
Varangians, the Chuds, the Slavs, the Merians and all the Krivichians” (Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 60-61; Likhachev 1996, 14). According to the 
PVL, similar mustering was also carried out before later campaigns (Cross and 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 64, 72; Likhachev 1996, 16, 23), and, based on simi- 
larities with the West, there is no need to discredit the general picture provided 
by the chronicle. The huge Rus’ army of 860 CE that attacked Constantinople, 
perhaps advancing slowly southwards and living off the land as a mobile society, 
can usefully be compared with the Great Viking Army that operated in England 
at roughly the same time (Tolochko 2015, 142-49). Mas’tidi provides further 
comparative evidence on a 913 CE Rus’ force plundering along the Caspian Sea 
coast. After entering the sea, the Rus’ spread out into several independent raiding 
parties that attacked Jil, Daylam, Tabaristan, Abaskun and Azerbaijan simultane- 
ously. They stayed in the region for several months in temporary headquarters 
established in the safety of the Caspian Islands, only to re-group later and finally 
sail away (Macoudi 1863, 21-22; Lunde and Stone 2012, 145-46). This Rus’ 
force operated much like Viking armies did in England and on the continent (Raf- 
field 2016, 324-26). Admitting other groups into the Rus’ warrior elite added 
further complexity to the social organization. The military leadership and small 
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retinues were still mainly Scandinavian in character even after the mid-tenth cen- 
tury, but local names appear among them (Struminski 1996, 162-80; Sitzmann 
2003, 58-61; Mel’nikova 2004). Thus, comparable socio-military structures 
existed in both Scandinavia and the Rus’ territories, and armed units were ethni- 
cally heterogenous. 

Similarly, steppe forces were cavalcades of miscellaneous ethnic groups due 
to the principles of forming nomadic tribes throughout Eurasian history. Tribes 
formed when blood-related clans merged with non-blood-related ones. Tribes 
subjugated other tribes and accepted the defeated into their ranks, who then 
adopted the ethnicity of the victors, although sometimes keeping their original 
tribal affiliations (especially the language). Clan and tribe leaders could even 
develop independent “foreign policies” with neighbouring groups. Not all groups 
formed complex political organizations; some successfully manoeuvred on their 
own in smaller kinship units. Most of the steppe people mixed with other steppe 
dwellers and occasionally sedentary people. The Magyars, for instance, were said 
to have been joined by three other tribes, known together as Kabars (Kabaroi), 
who seceded from the Khazar union in the ninth century (Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus 1967, 174-75). The Khazars themselves administered an army made up 
not only of ‘ethnic Khazars’, but also Persian Muslims, Slavs and Rus’ (Ludwig 
1982, 286-98). Pecheneg remnants remaining in the Volga area after the rest of 
the group was pushed westward by the Oghuz’, willingly joined the victors but 
still distinguished themselves within the Oghuz federation by wearing sleeveless 
garments as a distinctive sign of their Pecheneg identity (Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus 1967, 168-69). 

Thus, Rus’ and steppe armies were complex composite entities, especially in 
ethnic terms. Encounters between them therefore did not take place in an ‘ethnic 
vacuum’. From the Scandinavian perspective, this did not change later, when the 
Kievan Rus’ polity and Rus’ identity crystallized further around the millennium. 
From the eleventh century onwards Scandinavian mercenaries, mostly termed Var- 
angians in the sources, faced nomads who were parts of Rus’ or Byzantine armies.' 


Traversing nomadic territory 


Thanks to their technological advancement and experience in naval warfare and 
seafaring, the Scandinavian Rus’ were able to travel far beyond their immediate 
territory where water systems allowed. The first type of conflict between them 
and the steppe people broke out when commercial or pirate fleets tried to reach a 
destination beyond nomadic habitats, mainly through waterways that traversed the 
steppes. A target area under Muslim control could be reached via the Don, Volga, 
Caspian and a Byzantine target area via the Dnieper and the Black Sea. In the Volga 
area, the Khazars, in the Dnieper area, first the Magyars and later the Pechenegs, 
hindered passage. Rus’ fleets elicited varied reactions from the steppe people. 

The Khazars, the most complex of the steppe societies discussed here, estab- 
lished a blockade protected by strongholds (Pletneva 2003, 67-81) at the conflu- 
ence of the Volga and Don rivers, most notably Sarkel (built with Byzantine help), 
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partly to tax Rus’ ships passing through (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 182— 
85; Zimonyi 2016, 340-42). The blockade also let pirates slip through claiming 
a portion of the expected booty, as noted in the mid-tenth century by the Arabic 
historian Mas’ tdr: 


When the Ris vessels reached the Khazar checkpoint that guards the entrance 
to the strait, they sent to ask the king for permission to cross his kingdom and 
make their way down the river of the Khazars and so enter the Khazar Sea 
(Caspian Sea). ... The Rus contracted to give the king half of anything they 
managed to pillage from the people along the shores of that sea. The ruler 
agreed to their request and they entered the strait. 

(Lunde and Stone 2012, 144-45; original: Macgoudi 1863, 19-20) 


The mission of 913 CE that is referred to in this quotation ended badly, as Muslim 
subjects of the Khazars turned against the returning Rus’ fleet and massacred its 
members (Macoudi 1863, 23; Lunde and Stone 2012, 146). The blockade was 
still in operation later in the tenth century, as Khagan Joseph reported in a letter 
to Hasdai ibn Shaprut, a fellow Jew serving in the Ummayad Caliphate of Al- 
Andalus in 960 CE: 


I protect the mouth of the river (Itil — Volga, V.P.) and prevent the Rus arriving 
in their ships from setting off by sea against the Ishmaelites (Moslems — V.P.) 
and (equally) all (their) enemies from setting off by land to Bab (‘the Gate’, 
Derbent — V.P.). I wage war with them. If I left them (in peace) for a single 
hour they would crush the whole land of the Ishmaelites up to Baghdad. 
(Petrukhin 2007, 257; original: Kokovtsov 1932, 83-84, 102) 


Not all the early Rus’ raids in the Caspian, however, involved Khazar-Rus’ enmi- 
ties. According to the later Persian historian ibn Isfandiyar, a Rus’ fleet plundered 
Muslim settlements on the Caspian Sea coast during the reign of Al-Hasan ibn 
Zayd, emir of Tabaristan between 864 and 884 CE. A similar attack took place in 
911 CE and was repeated the following year: 


This year [911] 16 ships filled with Russians came to ‘Abasgun, as they had 
already done in the time of Sayyid Hasan b. Zayd, who defeated and slew 
them. This time they wasted and looted ‘Abasgun and the adjacent coasts, 
and carried off or slew many Musulmans. . .. Next year the Russians returned 
in greater force, burned Sari and Panjah-hazar, and carried off many prison- 
ers. Then they sailed to Chashma-Rud in Daylaman; but, while some of them 
were on land, a number of the people of Gilan descended to the sea-shore, 
burned their ships, and slew those who had landed. Shirwanshah, King of the 
Khazars, hearing of this, intercepted such of their ships as had escaped and 
destroyed them and their crews, and thenceforth the marauding raids of the 
Russians were stopped. 

(Isfandiyar 1905, 199) 
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Scholars have debated whether ibn Isfandiyar refers to two or three Rus’ raids 
since the last incident seems to be identical with the raid of 913 CE mentioned by 
Mas’iidi, and there is even a chance that only Mas’ud1’s account is authentic (Mar- 
goliouth 1918; Artamonov 1962, 370; Sakharov 1980, 182-83, 199-202; Gumi- 
lyov 1989, 191-92, 215-17). It is clear, nevertheless, that some Rus’ fleets could 
enter the Caspian without hostilities, like the one in 943 CE against Bardha’a, 
capital of the province of Arran near the estuary of the Kur River (Margoliouth 
1921, 67-74). Judging by analogy with the raid of 913 CE, presumably these 
expeditions also had to pay a tithe to the Khazars in order to pass easily into the 
Caspian. Pressures probably eased after the fall of the Khazar Khaganate, as it 
seems that in 987 CE a fleet of 18 Rus’ ships passed undisturbed into the Caspian 
when summoned by the Derbent emir Maymin ibn Ahmad (Minorsky 1958, 45). 
Also, in 1035 CE a Rus’ fleet was comfortably rowing the waters of the Cas- 
pian, as the Ghaznavid ruler Mas’ud ibn Muhammad noted during a picnic on the 
southern shore (Pritsak 1981, 449-50). 

The Volga could be reached from the Don, and navigation was easy on both riv- 
ers, but the Dnieper presented natural obstacles for the Rus’. Some features aided 
Rus’ expeditions, such as islands where supplies could be loaded, ships repaired 
and rituals performed in safety. Besides islands, however, the Dnieper also had 
seven cataracts. In addition to presenting physical difficulties by forcing the crews 
to unload their cargos and boats and drag them on land around the obstacle, this 
also offered nomads an opportunity for ambushes (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
1967, 57-63). The offences committed by the Pechenegs are well known from the 
Byzantine report of Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the DAI: 


Nor can the Russians come at this imperial city of the Romans, either for war or 
for trade, unless they are at peace with the Pechenegs, because when the Rus- 
sians come with their ships to the barrages of the river and cannot pass through 
unless they lift their ships off the river and carry them past by portaging them on 
their shoulders, then the men of this nation of the Pechenegs set upon them, and, 
as they cannot do two things at once, they are easily routed and cut to pieces. 
(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 50-51) 


The geographical and political circumstances along the Dnieper in the DAI are 
confirmed by a later travelogue that notes the existence of the same islands before 
modern water regulation (flood control) and also notes the permanent danger from 
nearby mobile groups (the Cossacks at that time) (ROzycki 2014). The Pechenegs, 
who inhabited the area throughout the tenth century, were regarded as extreme foes 
even by nomadic standards: the Magyars were reported to fear them (Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus 1967, 50-51). The risk the Pechenegs presented in the Dnieper 
area should not be underestimated; Sviatoslav fell victim to them when returning 
from his Byzantine campaign in 972 CE. The Pechenegs, previously supporting 
Sviatoslav in the campaign, ambushed him and his entourage at one of the river 
fords, beheaded him and made a drinking cup out of his skull (Diaconus 1828, 157; 
Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 90; Thurn 1973, 310; Likhachev 1996, 35). 
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Thus, Rus’ commercial missions or assaults on Constantinople could only be 
launched if the river was secured. According to the PVL, major campaigns along 
the rivers were launched in 860, 907, 941, 944 and 1043 CE. All of these assaults 
are confirmed by independent sources, except the one in 907 CE, but Georg Ostro- 
gorsky demonstrated that there can be little doubt about the historical veracity of 
this event (Ostrogorsky 1940). I shall review how the Rus’ managed to cross the 
steppe in each case, best approached chronologically backwards. 

The last Rus’ expedition against Byzantium travelled exclusively by boat and 
passed the Dnieper undisturbed, possibly due to an earlier depredation of the 
Pechenegs by the Rus’ knyaz Yaroslav the Wise (1019-54 CE) in 1036 CE, after 
which they dispersed (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 136-37; Likhachev 
1996, 66). The Oghuz’, who occupied the Black Sea pastures in place of the Pech- 
enegs, are not mentioned in the sources for this incident. 

A former successful strategy of dealing with the Pecheneg danger is described 
in the PVL. In 944 CE, Igor made a pact with the Pechenegs to support his cam- 
paign, insured by Pecheneg hostages (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 72; 
Likhachev 1996, 23). Thus, there is reason to suspect that the Pechenegs were 
bought off somehow because they were not part of the expedition in 941 CE. 
They probably also supported Oleg in 907 CE, as the chronicle reports that he 
led his people towards Constantinople “by horse and by ship”, the same way as 
Igor did in 944 CE when he was allied with them (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
1953, 64, 72; Likhachev 1996, 16, 23). This mention of horses might also relate 
to the Danube Bulgars’ or Oleg’s own horses (Sakharov 1980, 100-1). Another 
possibility is that the raid in 907 CE passed through a no-man’s land; after driv- 
ing the Magyars out of the Dnieper region in 895 CE, it is not clear whether the 
Pechenegs immediately occupied the area (Font and Sudar 2019, 45). The first 
Pecheneg attack on the Rus’ that might support this theory was only recorded in 
915 CE, or, according to more reliable Byzantine sources, it might have been in 
917 CE (Bekker 1838, 386-90; Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 71; Likh- 
achev 1996, 21). The hypotheses that the Rus’ were either allied with the Pech- 
enegs in 907 CE or that they went through a yet-uninhabited landscape both add 
to the point: the nomadic presence implied authority and influenced crossings of 
the steppe. These precedents make us contemplate the safety of passage through 
the Dnieper area in 860 CE, when the Magyars occupied the land. 

The Magyars, inhabiting the area from around 850 to 895 CE, also carefully 
guarded their boundaries, as did the Pechenegs and Khazars. This situation is 
reflected in the story of Cyril, the Slavic missionary, who was heading to the 
Khazars in 861 CE but was detained by aggressive Magyars when he entered their 
territory (Lavrov 1930, 155; Kantor 1983, n. p.). Cyril escaped, but the episode 
illustrates nomad principles. Under the year 839 CE, the Annales Bertiniani also 
reports “barbarian and savage tribes” (barbaras et nimiae feritatis gentes) block- 
ing the way of Rus’ envoys returning from Constantinople (Waitz 1883, 19-20). 
Judging from the geographical proximity of the Dnieper as the closest route lead- 
ing north from Constantinople, many scholars have expressed the opinion that this 
passage refers to the Magyars (Krist6 1996, 86, 128; Balogh 2004 with further 
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references). Based on these analogies, the assumption seems fair that negotiations 
might have been needed to neutralize the Magyar threat. The Rus’ attack of 860 
CE also had to travel on the Dnieper, controlled by the Magyars at the time. The 
campaign could only have been managed if the Rus’ had secured their passage on 
the Dnieper by either paying tribute or by being on good terms with the Magyars 
in general (Fettich 1931, 54; Vernadsky 1959, 213; Boba 1967, 128; Petrukhin 
2015, 58-59; Zimonyi 2016, 327). The only other possibility would have been for 
the Rus’ to pass through the Khazar-Alan strongholds along the Don and descend 
from the Azov Sea towards Byzantium (Shepard 2017). 

Lastly, Magyar artefacts dated to the mid-tenth century have been found near 
the Dniester River at two sites (one a stronghold). A new hypothesis connected 
to these complexes adds to the history of the Magyars and the southern cam- 
paigns of the Rus’. Archaeologists argue that these Magyar find complexes imply 
authority over the territory, meaning that even after moving to the Carpathians 
the Magyars continued to rule in the East as far as the Dniester, at least until the 
mid-tenth century. This would be logical because the centre of the polity lay in 
the Upper Tisza region of the Carpathian Basin and stretched approximately the 
same distance to west and east (Tiirk 2016; Lango 2017, 79-85). Rus’ campaigns 
trying to reach Byzantium by travelling along the Dnieper and the western shore 
of the Black Sea therefore faced a Magyar power centre along the Dniester. As 
allies of Sviatoslav, the Magyars (their Dniester branch at least) may sometimes 
have been the ‘horsemen’ of the PVL. 

Finally, a specific phenomenon of traversing steppe territory is related to ter- 
restrial crossing. Land routes presented even more danger for Scandinavians and 
Rus’ than water routes, as they could not withdraw to the water to prevent attacks. 
Contemporaries duly noted this. Mas’tdi relates an illuminating example in his 
history of the raid of 913 CE. After being defeated in battle by Muslim subjects 
of the Khazars, the Rus’ fled towards the Volga on ships. Some of the survivors 
left the ships behind and continued on land routes, but they were hunted down by 
the Muslim Volga Bulghars and the Burtas’, who controlled the Volga route north 
of the Khazar nuclear area (Macoudi 1863, 23; Lunde and Stone 2012, 146). The 
Burtas’ were not interested in religious retaliation against the Rus’ (as were the 
Muslims of Itil and Bulgar), thus their bloodthirstiness towards the Rus’ is better 
explained by steppe attitudes protective of their territory. Simple greed could also 
have played a part. Although the fleeing Rus’ left behind their ships, presumably 
some of the cargo and previously plundered riches were taken by the fugitives, 
as in similar situations in 943 and 972 CE (Margoliouth 1921, 73; Cross and 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 90; Likhachev 1996, 35). 

I suggest that the Burtas’ shared the attitude that considered any vessel (and its 
cargo) that drifted ashore on their territory as their property. This mode of thinking 
was explicitly expressed in the fifteenth century by Afanasy Nikitin, a merchant 
from Tver. He describes vividly how Tartars and Kaytaks impounded such ships 
(Wielhorsky 1857, 5-6). Ibn Hawaal, describing a similar situation in which a 
nomadic Oghuz group broke off from the main Oghuz tribal union and settled on 
an island in the Caspian, warns sailors to avoid a shipwreck on the island because 
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“it is not possible to salvage anything due to the Turks, who seize it; they take eve- 
rything which is in them” (Kramers 1939, 389; translation by Istvan Lanczky). The 
behaviour of the Pechenegs escorting the Rus’ ship caravan all the way along the 
Black Sea coast echoes this; that is probably why the Rus’ had to disembark and 
assist the crews of drifting vessels (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 62-63). 
Terrestrial routes did not cease to be perilous even later; Adam of Bremen noted 
in 1070 CE that the Swedes preferred to sail to Greece rather than use land routes 
hindered by “barbarian nations” (barbarae gentes) (Schmeidler 1917, 242). 

The problems of traversing steppe territories arose because nomads vigilantly 
guarded their territories and interests. The continuous references in contemporary 
and later sources to the perils of such a journey (sometimes appearing only as gen- 
eral references to ‘barbarians’) derived from the nomads’ aggressive attitude, as 
tribes fiercely defended their livestock and pasture. The steppe people had various 
means of monitoring their areas. Establishing fortified watchposts, as the Khazars 
did, was effective on frequently travelled river and land routes. Neighbouring 
nomads on the Black Sea steppes — the Magyars and Pechenegs — probably had 
different ways of identifying potential threats. The territory between Kiev and the 
Black Sea steppes included a few days’ march through a no-man’s land that served 
as a frontier zone between the Rus’ and the nomads. Bruno of Querfurt, a mis- 
sionary headed from Kiev to the lands of the Pechenegs, described it in a letter in 
1008 CE. He states that after leaving the border of the Rus’ ruler (senior Ruzem) 
they met no one for two days in Pecheneg territory, but were confronted on the 
third day (Karwasinska 1973, 99). Gardizi also informs his readers that between 
the country of the Pechenegs and the Saqlabs there is no “cut highway”, and the 
journey takes ten days (Martinez 1982, 163). No hostile force could get through 
this vast flat landscape unnoticed, and, as the examples of both Cyril and Bruno 
illustrate, even a small group was easily spotted by patrols. Predictable opera- 
tions, such as the annual Rus’ trade journeys travelling from Kiev to Constantino- 
ple, were even more vulnerable. Pecheneg ambushes struck at the most vulnerable 
phase of the expedition, when cargoes, slaves and boats were all ashore, which 
prevented the Rus’ from withdrawing easily to the river. 

Thus, terrestrial and river routes in nomadic areas could only be used if the steppe 
dwellers were bought off. Unannounced expeditions in their pastures provoked 
aggression, which resulted in short-term financial gain from looting the Rus’ in pas- 
sage. The only strategy for managing this situation was to promise a later share, 
either an agreed-upon sum to be paid later or by joining forces with the nomads, 
who would then acquire their share during a campaign. Immediate payment for 
safe passage was also possible, as nomadic polities collected fees at border control 
points (see Chapter 4). The Rus’, in the minority compared to the tribes, had to 
sacrifice profit or else risk their physical well-being in order to cross the steppes. 


Small-scale raids 


The first scenario presented earlier was a source of tension between the Scandina- 
vian Rus’ and nomads but was not violence deliberately directed against the other’s 
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territories. Another level of conflict between them was manifested in small-scale 
raids aiming to take prisoners and livestock as well as riches. The history of Inner 
Asian nomadism demonstrates that in times of insecure commerce, nomads took 
needed goods by force from sedentary neighbours (Khazanov 1994, 222-27). Like- 
wise, the Vikings were well known for raiding and enslaving in Western Europe, 
and the evidence from eastern lands corroborates that their counterparts to the east 
were no less eager to exploit local communities, most notably the Slavs and Finno- 
Ugric people of the forest belt (de Goeje 1889, 154; de Goeje 1892, 145; Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 59-61, 71, 78, 81, 84; Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
1967, 60-63; Likhachev 1996, 12—14, 21, 23, 27-28, 31; Géckenjan and Zimonyi 
2011, 81-82, 180, 234; Lunde and Stone 2012, 112, 126; Montgomery 2014, 242— 
43). The custom of feuding, prevalent in both nomadic and Scandinavian societies, 
would also have played a part in frequent confrontations. 

The intensity and frequency of these raids between the Scandinavian Rus’ and 
neighbouring steppe people is hard to measure. Reports are sparse and taciturn on 
the scale of the operations. Also, they supply no numbers. Gardizi, for instance, 
briefly notes that the Magyars “go [forth] on raids against the Saqlabs and Rus’. 
They bring back slave[s] (or captive[s] barde) thence, take them to the Byzantine 
[country] and sell them” (Martinez 1982, 161-62). Although this account was 
written in the eleventh century, when the Magyars had settled in the Carpathian 
Basin and were no longer nomadic, the locations and lifestyle described in the text 
suggest that the account refers to events of the ninth century. This interpretation 
is plausible since Gardizi was building on the earlier tradition of Jayhani, whose 
work (as noted) is lost (Zimonyi 2016, 19-20, 309-15). According to another 
source describing this same practice, the Magyars led their Slavic slaves to the 
Byzantine market of Kerch in the Crimea (de Goeje 1892, 142-43; Lunde and 
Stone 2012, 121). It is noteworthy that Gardizi’s text differentiates the Rus’ from 
the Saqgaliba (rendered here as Saglabs), although both terms were likely used in 
the period more inclusively than as pure ethnic markers for Scandinavians and 
Slavs (cf. Guichard and Meouak 1995; Mishin 1999; Ayalon 1999, 349-52), in 
this context they must refer to people from both ethnic groups. We can be quite 
sure that Gardizi’s statement (or Jayhani’s, on whom he built his own account) 
referred to Scandinavian captives as well. 

It is, however, more difficult to confirm the statement’s validity. Gardizi was 
following earlier accounts, and the control source, ibn Rusta in his Kitab al-A ‘lak 
an-Nafisa, mentions only Slav captives as victims of the Magyar raids during the 
ninth century. Although Gardizi is probably correct in adding the Rus’ as poten- 
tial targets of nomadic raids (cf. Minorsky 1942, 35; Zimonyi 2016, 309-15), it 
is debatable whether Scandinavians had already appeared in the Middle Dnie- 
per area in the ninth century when these raids are supposed to have taken place 
(Franklin and Shepard 1996, 98-109). 

The anonymous late tenth-century Persian world geography, the Hudtd 
al-’Alam, is similarly generalizing, stating that the Magyars border the Rus’ on 
the west and north and go on raids against their neighbours, from which they 
always return victorious (Bosworth 1982, 101). Given the complicated mapping 
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and orientation of the source’s anonymous author, it has recently been suggested 
that this passage refers to two Magyar communities of the tenth century, one in 
the Carpathian Basin and another that had stayed near the Ural Mountains after 
the Magyar migrations began (Sudar 2019). This suggests that the Rus’ were fre- 
quently engaged in war on all fronts, but how threatening these incursions might 
have been is untold. Understanding the results of these encounters is further 
blurred because the Hudiid reports the same about the Rus’: they wage war on 
their neighbours and always come out victorious (Bosworth 1982, 159). 

The same is true for Pecheneg raids, although these may seem more recurrent 
because the period is better documented. Constantine notes to his son that the 
Pechenegs should be used by the Byzantines to police the territories north of the 
empire, especially to check on the Rus’: 


The Pechenegs . . . often, when the two are not at peace with one another, raid 
Russia, and do her considerable harm and outrage. . . . Moreover, the Rus- 
sians are quite unable to set out for wars beyond their borders unless they are 
at peace with the Pechenegs, because while they are away from their homes, 
these may come upon them and destroy and outrage their property. 
(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 48-51) 


Constantine warned repeatedly of the Pecheneg danger to the Rus’ (Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus 1967, 52-53). No doubt these small-scale forays were irritating, 
but how serious a threat they posed is hard to determine. The only image convey- 
ing the seriousness of such attacks is presented in the PVL for the year 968 CE. 
While Sviatoslav was away on campaign in Bulgaria, a Pecheneg force alleg- 
edly surrounded Kiev with an “innumerable multitude”. The Rus’ under siege had 
problems in getting help, but a local commander, whom the Pechenegs took to 
be the prince himself, routed the nomads. The fact that the news of Sviatoslav’s 
return was enough to deter the Pechenegs suggests that this was not a formidable 
army. Sviatoslav is also said to have driven them back to the steppe with no diffi- 
culty (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 85-86; Likhachev 1996, 31-32). This 
story, however, is unconfirmed by contemporary evidence and clearly means to 
glorify the image of the prince. The hyperbole in the representation of the event 
clearly aims to downplay the danger the Pechenegs posed to the Rus’ hinterlands. 
The reality, that the Rus’ hinterlands were vulnerable to Pecheneg threats, is sup- 
ported by both Constantine’s warnings and later events (such as Sviatoslav’s own 
death) but was perhaps more mundane than what is reported in this story. 

In addition, it is possible that many of these occasional Magyar and Pecheneg 
raiding parties went unrecorded, thus we might underestimate the frequency of 
such attacks. The PVL frequently reports that Vladimir, the later grand prince, 
had conflicts with the Pechenegs in 980, 988, 992, 996, 997 and 1015 CE (Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 93, 119-24; Likhachev 1996, 37, 54-58). Gaps 
between raids might be explained by the complete lack of recorded events in the 
chronicle between the years 998 and 1013 CE, and this might also hold true for 
earlier events. Nothing is recorded between the two Rus’—Pecheneg conflicts of 
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915 and 920 CE, and data for the events between 920 and 941 CE cover only two 
years (929 and 934 CE), both of which were taken from a Byzantine source (Font 
2015; see also the introduction in Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 30-35). 
Perhaps the peace the Rus’ concluded with the Pechenegs in 915 CE and presuma- 
bly again in 920 CE, lasted for five years and more than two decades respectively. 
The relationship between the Rus’ and the Pechenegs remains hypothetical even 
if the events are arranged in a logical sequence from hostile (915 and 920 CE) to 
neutral (941 CE) to, finally, alliance (944 CE). The gaps in the chronicle compil- 
ers’ knowledge make this a hypothetical argument. The only certainty seems to be 
that Pecheneg raids occurred frequently. 

In contrast, it is striking that only a few dubious records exist of Rus’ offensive 
raids against steppe people. One exception is the entry for the year 920 CE in the 
PVL, which states that knyaz Igor (otherwise known for his expansive politics) 
“voevashe na pechengi” (Likhachev 1996, 22) “waged war against the Pechenegs” 
(Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 71). The verb voevat’, meaning “lead a war, 
fight” (Vasmer 1953, 213) does not indicate who started the conflict, but many times 
the PVL uses this verb to signify the attackers in campaigns. This taciturn note also 
illustrates a lack of knowledge on the scale of these conflicts and probably places 
Igor’s actions among the exceptions. The later Kievan Rus’ had mainly a defensive 
policy towards the steppe, best reflected in Vladimir’s building of strongholds and 
the so-called Snake rampart around Kiev (Franklin and Shepard 1996, 169-73). 
The only other reference I found to the Rus’ raiding steppe territories was noted by 
the thirteenth-century Dimashqi, who built on previous intelligence: “They have 
islands in the Manitas Sea, which they inhabit; and they have warships (marakib 
harbiyya), on which they wage war against the Khazars” (Mehren 1866, 262; 
translation by Istvan Lanczky). One may wonder about the scale and effectiveness 
of these raids on ‘warships’ from the small islands of the Azov Sea. 

Small-scale raids led by nomads against the Rus’ seem to have been a recurring 
feature of encounters between the two groups. The descriptions in the sources, 
however, are weak, either taciturn and unspecific about numbers, dates or the 
exact scenarios of the incidents, or dubious due to later editing. Some of the 
authors, of course, should be excused as the events happened far from their own 
areas of primary interest. 

Only modest conclusions can be drawn from these accounts. The nomads posed 
an imminent danger of disrupting the Rus’ hinterlands but not the occupation 
of land. The main goal was probably taking slaves from vulnerable parts of the 
sedentary Rus’ population. Most slave-taking raids were launched while the Rus’ 
were away from their headquarters, and there seems to have been no other source 
of conflict. Another likely inference is that Byzantine politics encouraged the 
nomads to act against the Rus’; this was the political counsel Constantine offered 
to his son (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 50-51, 56-57, 66-67). The losses 
suffered during these small-scale raids are impossible to estimate apart from Con- 
stantine’s brief comment on the “considerable outrage” they caused. Destruction, 
if indeed serious, could work as a political tool to spur the Rus’ to withdraw when 
they were out on campaign. The core of the account of a Pecheneg raid against 
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Kiev in 968 CE might look sensible in spite of the literary representation of the 
actual events in the PVL. 

Another conclusion concerns the main adversaries in Scandinavian Rus’— 
nomadic hostilities. The sources do not refer to the Khazars regarding this par- 
ticular type of conflict. The only reference that fits this pattern of raids somewhat 
is Khagan Joseph’s words in the tenth century (quoted earlier), remarking that he 
constantly waged war with the Rus’ and could not let them rest for a single hour 
because if they got through the Khazar blockade they would ravage the Mus- 
lim lands beyond. This, however, seems to describe border skirmishes that were 
preventive or defensive and does not seem to refer to Khazar raids on the Rus’. 
The lack of references to Khazar raids is surprising because their bellicosity was 
part of their way of life; ibn Rusta states that the custom of the Khazar nomadic 
elite, led personally by their king, the 7sha, was to go on annual raids against the 
neighbouring Pechenegs (de Goeje 1892, 140; Lunde and Stone 2012, 117). Geo- 
graphical distance does not explain the lack of Khazar raids reported against the 
Rus’ because the Pechenegs also lived a ten-day march away from the Khazars in 
the ninth century who had to cross unpleasant marches and forests to reach them 
(de Goeje 1892, 139; Lunde and Stone 2012, 116). Similarly, Khazar small-scale 
raids against the Rus’ are not mentioned in the tenth century. 

The main adversaries of the Rus’ in the tenth century were eminently the Pech- 
enegs. The dilemma, however, is whether these recurrent raids reflect a historical 
reality or arise from the nature of source preservation. The tenth century is admit- 
tedly better documented than earlier; information on the ‘nomadic peril’ surpasses 
the evidence from the ninth century. Nevertheless, similar to Constantine’s hint 
about the constant Pecheneg danger, the Magyar raids of the ninth century also 
seem to have been frequent, perhaps annual, expeditions. Jayhan1 suggests their 
frequency; he clearly means that this is the Magyar’s usual way of living and one 
of the most important parts of their economy. There is no way to decide conclu- 
sively, but the next sub-chapters will raise the issue of periodic halts among these 
fairly regular nomadic raids. Surprisingly, peace between the Scandinavian Rus’ 
and the Black Sea nomads was as common as minor clashes. 

Furthermore, there are relatively few references to Scandinavian Rus’ raids on 
nomadic territory, which cannot be explained by the nature of the sources because 
various accounts describe Rus’ expeditions against other territories (mainly the 
caliphates and Byzantium). It could be claimed that only the victims of these 
raids felt the need, and had written culture, to record these attacks while nomads, 
having little or no written culture, simply did/could not document them. The very 
same sources that record nomad raids on the Rus’, however, do not mention any 
assaults, or even retaliatory actions, by the latter. I think this difference represents 
the reality, which will be explored further later. 


Major conflicts 


Major campaigns were different than raids because they were large-scale opera- 
tions aimed at acquiring abundant booty, sometimes even to take the territory 
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occupied by the other party. Nomads often preferred not to conquer other states 
or territories permanently, as it was more productive to tax sedentary populations 
from time to time to ensure the flow of prestige items on a regular basis (Khaz- 
anov 1994, 222-27). In addition, occupying pastures was advantageous, but the 
Rus’ were largely situated in the forest belt, a territory unsuitable for a herding 
way of life. This may partly explain why the Rus’ undertook major campaigns, in 
contrast to the small-scale raids the nomads launched against the Rus’. 

The expansion of the Scandinavians began immediately after they moved south 
along the Dnieper. The PVL wants us to believe that Kiev at the time was under 
Khazar suzerainty and that the tribe of the Polynians inhabiting the area were 
their subjects. Scandinavians, led by Oleg, started to take authority over the east- 
ern Slavic tribes of the region, many of whom, such as the Severians and the 
Radmichians, paid taxes to the Khazars (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 61; 
Likhachev 1996, 14). These tribes allegedly surrendered to Oleg in 884 and 885 
CE, after which subjugations ceased until 964 CE, when Sviatoslav conquered 
the Vjatichians, the last of the forest tribes still under Khazar vassals (Cross and 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 84; Likhachev 1996, 31). The Scandinavian subjuga- 
tion of these tribes would automatically have entailed a political conflict with 
the Khazars, but there is no way to verify such events, and it is further suspect 
that Constantine does not mention two of the largest Slavic tribes, the Slovenes 
and the Polynians (the latter allegedly subjects of the Khazars). Later chroni- 
clers’ reconstructions of ninth-century geography assigned ethnic or tribal names 
largely based on later knowledge of the dialectical and political differences in 
the Rus’ian lands (Tolochko 2008). In addition to such justified reservations, it 
is hard to imagine that such expansion would not have provoked (re)action from 
the Khazar side, but there are no such mentions. This greatly discredits the PVL’s 
narrative and raises the question of the factuality of Rus’—Khazar conflicts flaring 
up due to the subjugation of East Slavic groups. 

Whether the occupation of Kiev might have entailed Magyar—Scandinavian 
hostilities is similarly dubious. The PVL refers to a place by the name of Olmin 
dvor, the ‘castle of Ol’ma’, where Prince Oleg buried his rival Askold and where 
Ol’ma later erected a Christian church (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 61; 
Likhachev 1996, 14). This has generated much scholarly debate. Some identify 
the Slavic name Ol’ma with the Hungarian Almos, the leader of the Magyar tribes 
at the time, suggesting that Kiev was in fact a Magyar centre in the mid-ninth cen- 
tury, having developed from a previous community that the Khazars had estab- 
lished there as tax collectors (Vernadsky 1959, 101; Soloviev 1960; Franklin and 
Shepard 1996, 96-97; Fodor 2007). Others consider the name completely Slavic 
(Kristé and H. Toth 1996) or even Khazarian (Bartha 1988, 364-65). Transliterat- 
ing the name Almos into Ol’ma is doubtful, making a Magyar presence in Kiev 
dubious at that time (Komar 2018, 23-26). 

Sviatoslav’s reign is more safely reconstructed, and it marks a difference — 
greater expansion — in Rus’ politics (Franklin and Shepard 1996, 139-51). His 
subjugation of the Vjatichians was probably part of his plan to take over the lucra- 
tive Volga trade route. Simultaneously with the weakening of the Khazars from 
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the tenth century, the Rus’ gained considerable strength. The qualities of Rus’— 
steppe war relations changed compared to earlier periods that had been character- 
ized mostly by minor conflicts. One example can illustrate the change in the scale 
of Rus’ endeavours: the prince waged war against his neighbours within an 8,000 
kilometre orbit reaching from the Lower Danube to the Upper Volga (Rybakov 
1982, 374-77). As quoted previously, in 965/969 CE Sviatoslav attacked both the 
Volga Bulghar capital (Bulgar) and the main Khazar headquarters (Kramers 1939, 
393-94; Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 84; Likhachev 1996, 31; Lunde and 
Stone 2012, 175, 178). This campaign cannot be categorized as a series of sim- 
ple raids, as is attested by Sviatoslav’s cruelty to the Khazars. It was not only 
Sviatoslav’s ambitions, however, that finally disrupted the status quo and led to 
the collapse of the Khazar Khaganate. Between 965 and 969 CE, Rus’, Turks, 
Shirwanians and Khorezmians attacked Khazaria, and Khazar diplomacy failed 
on all fronts across a wide political arena (Konovalova 2000). 

Besides Sviatoslav’s aggressive entry, there were only two other Rus’ cam- 
paigns against steppe abodes; both ended with modest results that cannot be com- 
pared to the havoc caused by Sviatoslav in either casus belli or outcome. The first 
attack is hard to date precisely. It was preserved in the Hebrew Schechter letter as 
part of the Jewish-Khazar correspondence of the 950s—960s CE. According to the 
complaints of the anonymous Khazar-Jewish writer, one night (on an imprecise 
date) a Rus’ fleet made a surprise attack on the Khazar town of Samkarch, presum- 
ably Tmutarakan, on the Black Sea coast. Upon hearing of the attack, the Khazars 
launched a counter-offensive and after four months of hard fighting were victo- 
rious due to the leadership of their commander, Petah (Golb and Pritsak 1982, 
114-19). What is telling is the motivation behind the attack. According to the 
correspondence, the Byzantines urged the Rus’ to attack the Khazars, who, in the 
peace agreements, obliged the Rus’ to attack the Byzantines. The source tells how 
the Rus’ fleet suffered defeat from Byzantine Greek fire and that their leader, a 
certain (and still not conclusively identified) HLGW, perished later somewhere in 
Persia (Golb and Pritsak 1982, 118-19). Although the chronology of the event is 
hard to establish, most scholars (including myself) believe the raid took place in 
941 CE (for discussion, see Zuckerman 1995). 

The last attack, in 985 CE, was led by Vladimir, from whose reign onwards the 
PVL is more trustworthy: 


Accompanied by his uncle, Dobrynya, Vladimir set out by boat to attack the 
Bulgars. He also brought Torks overland on horseback, and conquered the Bul- 
gars. Dobrynya remarked to Vladimir: ‘I have seen the prisoners, who all wear 
boots. They will not pay us tribute. Let us rather look for foes with bast shoes.’ 
So Vladimir made peace with the Bulgars, and they confirmed it by oath. 
(Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 96; original: Likhachev 1996, 39) 


Although victorious, Vladimir had no intention to occupy Volga Bulgharia per- 
manently, which shows again that besides Sviatoslav’s campaigns no major politi- 
cally motivated warfare took place between steppe groups and the Rus’. 
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The only instance when perhaps a larger campaign was led by steppe people 
against the Rus’ was caused by a mass migration and not driven by the intent of 
conquest or to acquire large booty. This event was part of the Magyar ‘land-taking’ 
(settlement) in the Carpathian Basin. The migrating Magyar tribes on their way 
to the Carpathian Basin partially touched Rus’ territory. Erroneously recorded 
in the PVL as taking place in 898 CE (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 62; 
Likhachev 1996, 15), this occurred in 895 CE (Kristé and H. Toth 1996), and the 
description of the encounter includes many fictional details. It is recorded in the 
chronicle with the sole comment that Magyars passed Kiev over the hill named 
after them (Ugorskoye) and pitched camp nearby (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
1953, 62; Likhachev 1996, 15). In contrast, in his Gesta Hungarorum, Anonymus 
(a mysterious scribe writing under the name P. dictus magister, the thirteenth- 
century Hungarian source for the event) reports that ina Hungarian attempt to con- 
quer all of Rus’ (Rutenorum), serious fighting broke out in Kiev that ended with 
the ultimate victory of the united Magyar tribes, who then forced the Ruthenes 
to pay tribute and send their sons as hostages (Bak and Rady 2010, 20-27). It is 
unclear whether the battle was left out of the PVL to spare the reputation of the 
Rus’ or included in the Gesta Hungarorum to provide a powerful account of the 
Hungarian forebears. A later Hungarian scribe, Simon of Kéza, building partly 
on Anonymus’s Gesta and other earlier sources, simply notes that the Magyars 
marched past Kiev, without mentioning any warlike activities (Veszpremy and 
Schaer 1999, 79). Just as in the case of Gardizi’s account, the report of Scandina- 
vian subjects taken captive by the Magyars can only be accepted as historical truth 
if the PVL’s chronology is accurate for ninth-century events. This would mean 
that Magyar raids affected Askold and Dir, who lived in Kiev with their troops 
in the 860s CE, and Oleg in 882 CE (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 60-61; 
Likhachev 1996, 13-14). 

Reconstructing major conflicts between the Scandinavian Rus’ and their steppe 
neighbours suffers from the same problems as understanding the small-scale 
raids. Contemporary sources for larger conflicts are few, and the later records are 
untrustworthy. Among these, only a handful of operations preserved in contempo- 
rary accounts can be viewed as historically accurate. It should be noted, however, 
that large operations did not escape the notice of contemporaries, and the lack of 
accounts therefore likely mirrors the frequency of events. 

Thus, a picture emerges that, contrary to rare small-scale Rus’ raids to the 
south, steppe people seldom conducted major campaigns towards the northern 
regions and all such instances were of limited intent. The only steppe campaign 
(mentioned previously) was the retaliatory attack the Khazars launched for the 
sack of Tmutarakan, and perhaps also the mass migration of the Magyars, which 
may have caused tensions. 

The Rus’ occasionally initiated larger conflicts, however, but played by the 
tules of limited violence on both sides. This is best illustrated by the ‘Tmutara- 
kan conflict’ between the Rus’ and the Khazars depicted in the Jewish-Khazar 
correspondence. The modest aim of this mid-tenth-century incident, merely rob- 
bing a seaport unexpectedly and returning home with the booty, is intriguing. 
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The Khazars, despite the account’s insistence on a four-month campaigning sea- 
son, actually concluded peace with the Rus’ immediately once all the plundered 
riches were returned. Vladimir’s attack on the Volga Bulghars in 985 CE was 
similar in scale and intent; realizing that the people he looted were in fact poor, 
Vladimir immediately concluded peace with them. These conflicts can only be 
regarded as ‘major’ since they presumably involved larger forces, more complex 
preparation, and more expected booty than small-scale raids. Sviatoslav’s reign, 
however, saw a marked contrast. He was a ruler of previously unprecedented 
ambition, acting like certain nomad chiefs of history who aimed to conquer on 
horseback much more territory than they could actually control effectively. Had 
it not ended the Khazar rule on the steppe, it would probably be regarded as an 
anomaly in the general practices of the era; Vladimir’s later modest attack on the 
Bulghars returned to the norm. All of this implies that fighting on a large scale was 
of no interest to either the nomads or the Rus’. 


The frequency of wars 


Looking at the wider picture of Scandinavian Rus’—nomadic conflicts requires 
care in sorting armed incidents according to their frequency (for a relative chro- 
nology of these events, see Table 3.1). These events can be arranged differently 
by distinguishing between ‘major campaigns’ and ‘small-scale raids’, as the cat- 
egories may overlap (Halsall 2003, 15-16). I argue that the three main types of 
conflict between the steppe people and Scandinavian Rus’ presented earlier were a 
sequence that actually mirrors the frequency of these historical events. Traversing 
steppe territory is likely to have been by far the most widespread source of con- 
flict, as Rus’ commercial operations were conducted on a regular basis with steppe 
settlements and also beyond, starting in June and returning by November (Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 76; Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 59-63; 
Likhachev 1996, 25; see also: Table 3.2). How often the nomads raided the Rus’ 
or vice versa is difficult to judge due to presumably unrecorded minor skirmishes 
in frontier zones and hiatuses in the sources. Major campaigns, however, rarely 
went unnoticed by contemporaries, and the available data suggest that these were 
the least common form of conflict. 

Most of the information on the chronology of conflict episodes comes from the 
PVL, which is hardly to be trusted except for recording the major attacks against 
Byzantium, which are aligned with the subsequent peace treaties. Nevertheless, 
upon examining Rus’—nomadic conflicts numerically, marked differences stand 
out concerning each steppe tribe’s relationship with the Rus’ and the commonality 
of their strife (Table 3.3). In terms of intensity, the Volga Bulghar conflicts stand 
out clearly as only one major campaign (985 CE), and no raids or hostile travers- 
ing are known. The evidence is at best circumstantial even for smaller conflicts. 
For instance, the Volga Bulghars and Rus’ were both interested in obtaining furs 
from the Ves’, the inhabitants of Wisu, a region north of Bulgar (Cross and Sher- 
bowitz-Wetzor 1953, 55; Likhachev 1996, 10; Montgomery 2014, 232-33). There 
may have been minor clashes for resources sought by both parties, indicated by an 
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Table 3.1 Chronology of Rus’—nomad wars 


Date Event 

839 Magyars blocking the way of Rus’ envoys* 

882* Conquering the Polynians, Rus’ taking of Kiev where the Magyars were 
agents of the Khazars* 

882—95* The Magyars raid the Slavs and the Rus’ regularly 

884* Conquering the Severians, who are Khazar tributaries 

885* Conquering the Radmichians, who are Khazar tributaries 

895 Magyar attack on Kiev* 

900-* Uralian Magyar raids against the Rus’ 

913 Caspian raid 

915 (or 917) First Pecheneg raid against the Rus’ 

920 Igor is at war with the Pechenegs 

941* Attack on Tmutarakan 

950-* Rus’ raids from the Azov Sea against the Khazars 

950— Pecheneg ambushes along the Dnieper waterway 

964 Conquering the Vjatichians, who are Khazar tributaries 

965/969 Destroying the Khazar Khaganate 

968 Pecheneg attack on Kiev 

972 Killing of Sviatoslav by the Pechenegs 

980 Pecheneg attack 

985 Vladimir attacks the Volga Bulghars 

988 Vladimir is in constant war with the Pechenegs 

992 Vladimir faces a Pecheneg raiding party upon his return from campaign 

996 The Pechenegs defeat Vladimir’s small force at Vasil’evo 

997 The Pechenegs unsuccessfully besiege Belgorod in Vladimir’s absence 

1015 Pecheneg attack during Vladimir’s illness 


* = questionable 


Table 3.2 Traversing nomad territory 


Territory Date 

Magyar 839*, 860 

Khazar 864-84, 911*, 912*, 913, 943 
Pecheneg 907*, 941, 944, 968, 972, 1043* 


* = questionable 


analogous example of Bulghar honey gatherers being ambushed in the woods by 
unnamed enemies (Montgomery 2014, 232-33). 

The Rus’—Khazar hostilities seem severe, but one gets the impression that the 
seriousness was judged by the final outcome: increasing Rus’ threats in the sec- 
ond half of the tenth century and the destruction of Khazaria. In earlier Russian 
scholarship, Khazaria was depicted as an eternal enemy of the Kievan Rus’, a foe 
that hindered the growth of the Old Russian state throughout its history (Grekov, 
Cherepnin, and Pashuto 1953, 86-87; Artamonov 1962, 365-84; Pashuto 1968, 
91-95; Rybakov 1982, 257-58; Tolochko 1987, 27—28; Sverdlov 2003, 103). 
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Table 3.3  Rus’—nomadic conflicts by tribe 


Recorded conflicts with the Rus’ 


Volga Bulghars 985 

Khazars 882-85, 913, 941, 964-65 

Magyars 895 

Pechenegs 915/917, 920, 972, 980, 988, 992, 996, 997, 1015 


Examined in a wider perspective, a different picture emerges in which the 
exchange of armed blows between the Rus’ and Khazars is rarely documented 
before Sviatoslav’s grandiose political plans. Rivalry with the Khazars over the 
subjugation of some Eastern Slavic tribes might indeed have begun from the 
beginnings of Rus’ settlement in the south (882-85 CE), but the evidence is not 
secure. Only a single Rus’ raid in 913 CE incited hostilities, not directly with 
the Khazars, but with their Muslim subjects. This raid was actually conducted 
with the approval of the khagan(!), proving that it was not a deliberate conflict 
between the two parties. Finally, the Rus’ only came to direct blows with the 
Khazars in 941 CE, and even this incident is better explained by the original 
Byzantine—Khazar rivalry in which the Greeks, as usual, played potential enemies 
against each other. All of this does not seem to suggest that the Khazars and Rus’ 
were ‘eternal enemies’, but quite the contrary; their relations seem calm enough 
to enable them to conduct mutually beneficial lucrative commercial and piratical 
operations for a century. Re-evaluation of the numismatic evidence found in Rus- 
sia even shows a connection between the cessation of Samanid dirhams flowing 
west in the mid-tenth century and Sviatoslav’s aim of taking over Khazar trade. 
The hunger for silver might have prompted Sviatoslav to correct the trade deficit 
by plundering. A future hope of reopening the flow of precious metals by taking 
over the Khazar trade network might have been an element in his final attack 
(Kuleshov 2021, 165-66; cf. Kovalev n.d., 23-25). 

Rus’—Magyar conflicts cannot be evaluated numerically since the two groups 
did not share a geopolitical space for long. Nevertheless, the more complex Rus’ 
undertakings, such as the raid and occupation of Kiev in 860 CE, did not trigger 
any Magyar counterstrikes. This implies a well-coordinated relationship that is 
best seen in contrast to Rus’—Pecheneg affairs. The Magyars had a tribal federa- 
tion under centralized leadership from the mid-ninth century, when the unity of the 
tribes was ritually sanctified and sealed by a blood oath (although the ritual itself 
might have been based on ancient topoi) (Bak and Rady 2010, 16-17). Although 
maintaining some independence even later, such as when launching raids inde- 
pendently towards Western Europe from the Carpathian Basin, the elite leaders 
submitted to a central rulership; first to the loose voivodeship of Levedi (who was 
primus inter pares) and then to the princes Arpad or Almos (Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus 1967, 170-73; Szabados 2019, 19-22). A dual kingship system among 
the Magyars, deduced from accounts of Muslim informants (de Goeje 1892, 142; 
Martinez 1982, 159-60; Lunde and Stone 2012, 122), is somewhat controversial 
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but does not impede categorizing the political structure as centralized. Thus, it is 
possible that making agreements with the Magyar tribes of the Pontic steppe was 
a relatively safe and trustworthy business compared to concluding agreements 
with the Pechenegs. 

In contrast to the Magyars, the Pecheneg socio-political system was not central- 
ized. Their society in the tenth century seems to have been based on unequal power 
relations among eight tribes. No centralized ruler or institution is noted within their 
tribal federation, with the exception of some ‘nobles’ acting primus inter pares dut- 
ing regional assemblies (Paron 2021, 132-60). Although the PVL labels the Pech- 
eneg chief, Knyaz’ Kurya, (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 90; Likhachev 
1996, 35), one of Constantine’s comments makes it unequivocal that each Pecheneg 
tribe had a prince or ruler, an archon in Greek (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 
166). Thus, the Pecheneg polity comes close to what has been termed a “head- 
less state” (Sneath 2007), an acephalous tribal conglomeration in which members 
were capable of both united action and independent manoeuvers. In the sources, the 
Pechenegs, considered treacherous, were always required to send hostages when 
making agreements (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 72, 123; Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus 1967, 48-49, 54-57; Likhachev 1996, 23, 57). It seems that the 
Pecheneg nomads were less predictable or not all of their tribes were willing to share 
the actual political decision of the others. This is illustrated by Sviatoslav’s last cam- 
paign (noted previously), where they initially supported him, but later deserted and 
finally assassinated him. In this light, it is remarkable that peace reigned between 
the Rus’ and the Pechenegs for long periods, perhaps even decades. 


Power relations 


Until they began to employ extensive cavalry in Sviatoslav’s times, the Rus’ were 
on the defensive and even later suffered heavy blows from nomadic incursions. 
Armed clashes between the Scandinavian Rus’ and the people of the steppe, 
although they definitely occurred, were not endemic. The main areas of tension 
were connected to short-term commercial interests that seldom led to large-scale 
conflicts. Nevertheless, infrequency of wars should be examined further, espe- 
cially the lack of Scandinavian or Rus’ raids on nomads. The reasoning that steppe 
territories offered no wealth for plunder is not a sufficient explanation; nomads in 
general, especially the steppe societies, were not necessarily poor. In addition to 
describing the most prosperous commercial hubs in the region, Itil and Bulgar, 
individual comments by medieval authors also emphasize the material wealth of 
the elites of the steppe dwellers. Ibn Fadlan, for instance, was amazed at the mag- 
nificence of the Volga Bulghar court, first by the size of the king’s yurt, which 
could hold a thousand people, and second by the furnishing of the interior, car- 
peted with Armenian rugs, and the king’s throne, bedecked with Byzantine silk 
(Montgomery 2014, 228-29). He writes about the Oghuz’ that they are poor, but 
nevertheless some of them own 10,000 horses and 100,000 sheep (Montgomery 
2014, 212-13), which suggests that the elite was indeed wealthy. Gardizi straight- 
forwardly says of the Pechenegs: “These Pechenegs are the possessors of great 
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wealth, for they are possessors of abundant horses and sheep. They have many 
gold and silver vessels. They have many weapons. They have silver belts” (Mar- 
tinez 1982, 152). He similarly says of the Magyars that: “their clothes are of bro- 
cade and their weapons are made of silver and are goldplated” (Martinez 1982, 
162), which is confirmed by the Hudid: “They are very rich people but base” 
(Bosworth 1982, 101). Other examples related to the lucrative steppe commerce, 
such as paid mercenary service for gold and lavish gifts from Byzantine rulers, 
have been further enumerated (de Goeje 1892, 143; Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
1967, 52-57; Lunde and Stone 2012, 123). Thus, the main riches of the steppe 
were movable property, quite a suitable target for raiders. 

The difference, compared to Western Europe, lies in the fact that the wealth 
of steppe societies lay with the military elite, who, even had they not been sur- 
rounded by a multitude of warriors, could muster forces in a hurry and quickly 
pursue attackers on horseback. If raiders intended to take livestock, their escape, 
slowed down by animals, would have been problematic. The Pechenegs persis- 
tently followed Rus’ ship caravans all the way to the Byzantine border in the 
hope of ambushing them at fords or capturing their drifting vessels. These Rus’ 
expeditions were not hostile towards the Pechenegs but were simple commercial 
enterprises. The retaliation a direct raid on a tribal chief’s household or a steppe 
state’s town would have called forth must be wondered at; the four-month-long 
retaliatory campaign of the Khazars for the sacking of Tmutarakan is an example. 
The organizational principles of nomadic societies ensured that a considerable 
number of the pastoralist population (and probably the majority of men) were 
trained to become warriors from early childhood, constantly ready for deployment 
(Sinor 1981; Irons 2003). ‘Hit-and-run’ actions on steppe territories were hazard- 
ous, greatly contrasting with the ease of robbing un- or poorly defended towns and 
ecclesiastical sites in Western Europe and escaping quickly on the rivers before 
the local lords could gather their men. The only exception, recorded by Dimashqi 
(noted earlier), is revealing (if authentic); from the safety of the Azov Sea islands 
the Rus’ could have raided the Khazar periphery successfully and then withdrawn 
to the open sea, where the Khazars, having no fleet, could not pursue them. 

Another point of comparison is the warlike nature of Eastern adversaries com- 
pared to those in the West. Westerners describing the Vikings as the ‘scourge of 
God’ because of their merciless and savage nature is nothing new to any scholar 
of the Viking Age, and similar stories are told about the Rus’ (Macoudi 1863, 21; 
Photius 1883, 162—73; Mango 1985, 74-110; Margoliouth 1921, 69; Lunde and 
Stone 2012, 145). Whether this picture painted by outsiders is exaggerated or not, 
nearly the same brutality is reported about the nomads of the East at the same 
time, implying that in terms of cruelty Scandinavians and Rus’ were as fierce 
as the steppe dwellers. The shock ibn Fadlan expresses at the Oghuz’ custom of 
punishing adulterers and thieves by tearing them apart with two tree branches and 
the Volga Bulghars’ chopping them up with axes and putting their limbs on dis- 
play, are vivid mementos of everyday harsh realities (Montgomery 2014, 202-3, 
232-33). Facing nomads, Scandinavians and Rus’ confronted enemies that were 
not so different in mentality. 
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Lastly, the odds in numbers were not in favour of the Scandinavian Rus’. 
A comparison between army sizes conveys an idea of the relative power relations 
in the region, even though the trustworthiness of the historical accounts convey- 
ing these numbers is hard to verify except for a few cases when control sources 
are available. Even then, however, as Guy Halsall notes (2003, 121), no medieval 
authors “ever went and counted an army”, which makes the data questionable. In 
addition, most of the accounts in sources were not even produced by eyewitnesses 
of the armed clash or by military men. Medieval authors’ tendencies to magnify 
army numbers are well known, and the information that can be inferred relatively 
safely from the accounts is far from precise. It only makes it possible to estimate 
an army’s size as ‘small’ or ‘large’; it is most useful to examine the socio-political 
(and economic) context of the encounters (Halsall 2003, 119-24). In the case of 
the Rus’, data on the sizes of western Viking armies provide useful comparisons. 

To make my point that the relative power relation scheme favoured the nomads, 
I first present the data known about steppe armies in the period. According to Istvan 
Zimonyi, who collected all possible data from Muslim sources pertaining to steppe 
armies in the period, the generally emerging picture, even if some data are contra- 
dictory or might have been corrupted during copying, is that the nomads’ fighting 
forces numbered “ten thousands”, for which the Turkic word was tumen. Even 
the Burtas’, just a tribute-paying tribe of the Khazars, could provide 10,000 war- 
rlors, according to ibn Rusta. The Magyars were said to be able to mount 20,000, 
or according to Mas’tdt, 50,000, warriors. The central unit of the Khazar army 
consisted of 4,000, and later 7,000, bodyguards, supplemented by 10,000—15,000 
Khorezmian mercenaries and some Slavic and Rus’ slave warriors. The Khazars 
could also call for reinforcements from their subject groups: the Burtas’, the Alans 
and the Sarirs; in certain periods the Volga Bulghars; and probably also the Mag- 
yars. The size of the Volga Bulghar military forces is not precisely known; the data 
seem to refer to entire tribal groupings rather than to weapon bearers only. Never- 
theless, they probably also had an army of no fewer than 10,000 horsemen based 
on comparison with neighbouring tribes (Zimonyi 2016, 102-16). 

Questions regarding these numbers arise because it is uncertain whether they 
(suspiciously rounded up by Muslim writers) apply only to arms bearers or to 
whole tribal groupings. This is especially important in the cases of those who 
were subject to the Khazars, such as the Burtas’ and the Magyars. One favour- 
able aspect of the accounts is their relative conformity in counting steppe military 
forces in the thousands. Furthermore, as noted earlier, nomadic communities were 
martial societies in which most of the able-bodied males were trained in warfare. 
What is generally known about nomadic economic and social organization also 
suggests that the population was denser than in the forest belt and could quickly 
be mustered. The political history of these tribes, such as the Khazars’ repulse of 
the Arab advance or the early and mid-tenth-century military incursions of the 
Magyars into Western Europe, also speaks favourably of the military potential of 
such societies. 

For comparison, according to available evidence, Scandinavian Rus’ armies in 
the period varied from raiding parties of a few ships’ crews to tens of thousands of 
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men levied from subordinate Slavic, Baltic and Finnic tribes, supplied by nomadic 
allies. Scandinavian Rus’ warbands enslaving the Slavs and taking their provi- 
sions for themselves moved around in “bands of a hundred or two hundred”, 
according to Gardizi (Martinez 1982, 169). Smaller raiding parties or armies are 
also mentioned occasionally, such as the 16 ships plundering the Caspian coast, 
as recorded by ibn Isfandiyar (Isfandiyar 1905, 199), or the 38 ships mentioned in 
the history of Sharvan and Derbent in 1030 CE (Minorsky 1958, 47). The Caspian 
Rus’ army of 913 CE operated in small military detachments or raiding parties 
called saraya (sing. sariya), used in Muslim documents to refer to groups never 
exceeding a few hundred warriors (Lane 1872, 1356). The Rus’ force attacking 
Bardha’a in 943 CE is not likely to have exceeded a few thousand Rus’ (Mar- 
goliouth 1921, 67—74).3 These numbers correspond to the standards of smaller 
western Viking fleets or warbands (see, for instance, Gillmor 1988; Nelson 1997, 
39) and support the veracity of at least some of the contemporary (or near contem- 
porary) accounts mentioning Rus’ warband or army sizes. 

The sizes of larger Scandinavian Rus’ armies, however, seem excessively mag- 
nified in a first glance at medieval accounts. What to make of Rus’ ship numbers 
in the PVL, for instance? Askold and Dir led 200 ships against the Byzantines 
in 866 CE (correctly 860 CE), Oleg 2,000 in 907 CE and Igor 10,000 in 941 CE 
(Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 60, 64, 72; Likhachev 1996, 13, 16, 22). The 
number of ships of the attackers in 860 CE is a rare example confirmed by other 
sources (Vasiliev 1946, 189). Pertaining to Oleg’s time, the chronicler even pro- 
vides the necessary multiplier to estimate the size of the army: a crew of 40 men 
per ship (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 64; Likhachev 1996, 16). Accord- 
ing to this calculation, Oleg was advancing towards Constantinople with 80,000 
people. Such a number is so unreliably large that it is impossible to take it at face 
value. Although there is no way to know what kind of a conglomeration of boats 
really made up this fleet, Viking ship standards of the period hardly exceeded 
the norm of 30 people per vessel, and the types of watercraft utilized on Russian 
waterways were probably even smaller (Stalsberg 2001; cf. Larsson 2011). 

Compared to the numbers given for smaller raiding parties earlier, however, 
the conclusion that this was a large force cannot be questioned. The socio-polit- 
ical situation of Rus’—Byzantine conflicts unequivocally accounts for this. First, 
the Rus’ brought a vast alliance of diverse people under one flag. The army of 
Oleg, for instance, was said to be levied from all the tribes living within the orbit 
of the emerging Kievan Rus’: “Varangians, Slavs, Chuds, Krivichians, Merians, 
Polyanians, Severians, Derevlians, Radimichians, Croats, Dulebians, and Tiver- 
cians” (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 64; Likhachev 1996, 16). Likewise, 
Igor’s “inumerable” fleet “covering the sea” in 944 CE was recruited among 
“the Varangians, the Rus’, the Polyanians, the Slavs, the Krivichians, the Tiver- 
cians, and the Pechenegs” before marching on Byzantium “by ship and by horse” 
(Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 72; Likhachev 1996, 23). Mas’ tid? reports 
a similar incident that supports the ability of the Rus’ to organize a large force. 
For the Caspian Rus’ raid, he reports a comparably large Rus’ army that was 
launched in 913 CE on 500 ships, each carrying a crew of 100 (Macoudi 1863, 
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18; Lunde and Stone 2012, 144). Regardless of the possible carrying capacities, 
hundreds of ships plundering far and wide on the Caspian Sea coast for months 
suggests a considerable enterprise, something comparable to the massive attacks 
on the Byzantine coastline and capital. Although the figures and possibly also 
the multipliers for ships’ crews were exaggerated, I have no reservations about 
accepting that even if not 80,000 men, armies attacking the Byzantine capital 
and successfully forcing one of the contemporary superpowers to peace treaties, 
were huge. 

A comparative example from the western Viking territories supports the rela- 
tive sizes of the Rus’ armies and helps explain the socio-political background 
of assembling powerful forces. New research on the Great Viking Army of the 
mid-ninth century suggests that the size of this exceptional force has been under- 
estimated previously (Hadley and Richards 2021, 69-71). According to recent 
archaeological fieldwork on winter camps where the Great Army bivouacked, 
the camps were even larger than Scandinavian towns of the period. The Torksey 
camp, for instance, stretched over 55 hectares and could house 4,000—5,000 peo- 
ple, if not more (Hadley and Richards 2021, 109-10). Such a vast force, however, 
included women, children and slaves and was assembled from all areas of the 
Viking diaspora, even some territories under Viking threat. This pattern looks 
quite applicable to Rus’ armies levying troops and forging alliances over a wide 
socio-political arena relatively under control. 

Along with this, although the numbers were rounded up and magnified by later 
medieval authors, I see no reason to dismiss the core of this information. Rus’ 
armies were sometimes exceptionally large. The opponents being threatened were 
far more powerful than Wessex or Frankia. The fact that militarily advanced soci- 
eties in command of large fighting units joined together, shows that Scandinavian 
Rus’ leaders were able to amass, mobilize and control huge numbers. The seri- 
ousness of these assaults is also demonstrated by the fact that they were com- 
memorated in writing at great length: Patriarch Photius dedicated two sermons 
to commemorating the devastating Rus’ raid in 860 CE, whilst Mas’idi devoted 
multiple pages to the Caspian incursions (Macgoudi 1863, 18-25; Photius 1883, 
162-73; Mango 1985, 74-110; Lunde and Stone 2012, 144-46). Prince Sviato- 
slav’s campaigns are further examples that strengthen the point that outsized Rus’ 
armies posed an imminent danger to the empire. 

As large as they may have been, however, major Rus’ campaigns were rare (in 
fact, they are all enumerated previously) and always needed large-scale recruit- 
ment (the case of Oleg and Igor). With the exception of Sviatoslav’s campaign in 
965/969 CE against the Khazars and Bulghars, none of the large attacks targeted 
nomadic abodes. To historians favouring low army numbers in the Early Mid- 
dle Ages, the figures given earlier on nomadic armies, even if some of them are 
overstatements, provide a satisfying reason in themselves to question whether 
Scandinavian and Rus’ warbands (or even armies) on their own would have stood 
a chance against the nomads in open battle. This would also partly explain why 
there is a suspicious silence in the sources about Rus’ small-scale raids directed 
towards the steppe. 
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More importantly, in many cases it was the nomads who increased the size 
of Rus’ armies; Skylitzés, for instance, makes it clear that during the Balkan 
campaigns the enormous Rus’ army of Sviatoslav — numbering 308,000 people, 
according to him — was a joint force of Rus’, Magyars and Pechenegs (Thurn 
1973, 288). The PVL states that Sviatoslav’s own troops numbered 10,000 (Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 88; Likhachev 1996, 33), which is many fewer than 
in the Byzantine records, which note from 15,000 to 60,000 troops at different 
stages of the campaign.* Although undoubtedly exaggerated, the main message 
of Skylitzés is probably correct: nomads were the bulk of the Rus’. The wording 
of the peace treaty between Sviatoslav and the Byzantines in 971 CE backs this 
up indirectly. Since the Byzantine—Rus’ peace treaties are genuine information 
copied by the chronicler from Greek originals, no doubt the clause forbidding 
Sviatoslav to attack with his own Rus’ warriors or to hire ‘foreign mercenar- 
ies’ against the empire means that this was viewed as a real danger (Cross and 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 89; Likhachev 1996, 34). The Pecheneg presence in 
Igor’s and Oleg’s campaigns probably also provided considerable manpower. As 
will be seen later, there is reason to suppose that Sviatoslav’s military might have 
owed a great deal to nomadic influence. 

The size of Scandinavian warbands became more modest from Vladimir’s reign 
onwards, reflecting the phenomenon that Varangians turn up as foreign mercenar- 
ies in the sources and not as integral parts of Rus’ society. Mercenary forces of this 
kind number 500, 600, 800, 1,000 and a few thousand in the sources (Bekker 1839, 
478-79; Vigfusson and Unger 1862, 122; Beazley 1914, 1; Cross and Sherbowitz- 
Wetzor 1953, 131, 138; Likhachev 1996, 62, 67; Kekaumenos n. d., 4—7). These 
figures are not large at all, although doubts have been expressed about the size of 
the notorious Varangian 6,000-strong contingent dispatched by Vladimir to Basil 
II, which later allegedly became the nucleus of the Varangian Guard of Byzan- 
tium. Since even later Scandinavian kings were unable to amass such a huge force 
let alone one that could operate independent of the central power, this number is 
suspiciously large (Scheel 2015, 91-93). These late tenth- and eleventh-century 
figures do not help sketch a pattern of power relations because these Scandinavian 
contingents were part of larger forces, followed ‘foreign’ commands and did not 
attack any territories independently. 

To sum up, Scandinavian and Rus’ raiding parties in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries did not look favourably on steppe destinations. Besides the possible reward, 
which could not be measured beforehand, neither the geographical situation 
(escaping unpursued) nor power relations (the military strength of the others) 
would have supported such a choice. Thousands of horsemen probably seemed 
to be an insuperable obstacle to defeat on the battlefield. Logic dictated that if the 
risks were high, the reward should equal them in size. Major campaigns directed 
towards Byzantium were almost always assisted by nomads. The Muslim colonies 
on the Caspian shore offered a better target for raids, but major operations here 
failed. Even though Rus’ armies, enlarged with local conscripts, probably outnum- 
bered their western Viking counterparts, the enemies in the east still had the upper 
hand against them in numbers and military tactics or technologies (examples are 
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the river blockades built by the Khazars, Greek fire utilized by the Byzantine 
navy, and nomadic cavalry in general that would have been hard to defeat in open 
combat). It was wiser to maintain peace with the closest neighbours, the steppe- 
nomads, to follow their rules and try to acquire wealth from beyond the spheres 
of the steppes. 


Notes 


1 Varangians could have served in Byzantine armies against the Pechenegs regularly, 
although their involvement in these campaigns is based on speculation (Bléndal 1978, 
63, 105-06, 127—28, 148-53). The most secure evidence is provided by the poet Einar 
Skulason referring to a battle in which the Varangians broke through a Pecheneg wagon 
fort. Unfortunately, it is not clear which battle the episode refers to; opinions range from 
1040 to 1091, 1094, 1114 and even to 1122 CE (for discussion, see: Pintescu 2001). 
Magyars and Pechenegs fought against the Varangians during Bolestaw the Brave’s 
siege of Kiev in 1018 CE (Holtzmann 1935, 530). Yaroslav the Wise had Varangian 
contingents who faced Pecheneg armies multiple times, as in 1016, 1018, 1019 and 
1036 CE, and once some Khazar remnants, who aided Mstislav (Cross and Sherbowitz- 
Wetzor 1953, 131-37; Likhachev 1996, 62-66). 

2 Itis not said explicitly in the text which Bulgharia was the target of the expedition, but 
the presence of the Torks makes it more than likely that it was Volga Bulgharia. The 
designation ‘Tork’ refers to the Oghuz’ in Russian sources, who pastured around Alania 
and Khazaria at this time (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 62—63; see also: Vasary 
1993, 170) and could have hardly escorted the Rus’ anywhere else than along the River 
Volga. 

3 According to the account, 700 Rus’ were killed in the campaign and 300 more waited 
for their fleeing comrades on their ships anchored at the Kur River. This means that 
the Rus’ force was larger than 1,000 people. That even 30,000 Muslims were unable 
to retake the town by siege implies that the Rus’ were numerous. Previously, however, 
Salar Marzuban had dared to attack them with only 5,000 soldiers, which suggests that 
the Rus’ hardly numbered more than a few thousand. 

4 Leo the Deacon estimated the Rus’ army to be 15,500 strong at Preslav and 60,000 
strong at Dorostolon (Diaconus 1828, 134-40, 156-57). Skylitzés gives a similar num- 
ber for Preslav (16,500), but an unusually high number for Dorostolon: 330,000. This 
contrasts with the numbers he reported previously: 308,000 for the whole alliance 
(Thurn 1973, 288-300). For various scholarly reconstructions of the army sizes, see: 
Hanak 1995, 141-45. 


4 ‘Trade 


Apart from occasional hostilities, peaceful relations between the Scandinavian Rus’ 
and steppe people flourished in the sphere of trade, confirmed by several trustwor- 
thy accounts. The ninth-century report of ibn Rusta, for instance, describes the main 
activity of the Rus’ as: “The Ris raid the Saqaliba, sailing in their ships until they 
come upon them. They take them captive and sell them in Khazaran and Bulkar 
[Bulghar]” (de Goeje 1892, 145; Lunde and Stone 2012, 126). The mid-ninth-century 
ibn Khurradadhbih, however, notes that the Rus’ were accustomed to bypass Khaz- 
aria to trade in the Islamic ports of the Caspian or even further away in Baghdad (de 
Goeje 1889, 154; Lunde and Stone 2012, 112). A century later, Prague, one of the 
central nodes of contemporary commercial traffic, had a market with Rus’, Slavs, 
Muslims, Jews and Turks, the latter referring to the Magyars, who brought goods 
from the Carpathian Basin (Mishin 1994-95, 186). Each of these three accounts 
highlights a slightly different aspect of what I call broadly ‘Viking—nomadic trade’, 
a commercial network in which Scandinavian, Rus’ and steppe actors were in a kind 
of partnership, mainly along the northern branches of the Silk Roads, often called 
the ‘Fur Road’ by analogy (Kovalev 2000-01). The network had three dimensions. 
First, there were transactions conducted with the closest neighbours, established 
through mutual or unilateral visits of merchants. As the immediate neighbours of 
the Rus’ were the Volga Bulghars, the Khazars, the Magyars and the Pechenegs, it 
is no surprise that there was commerce among them. Trading parties, however, also 
aimed to reach other partners. Contacting them was harder if the road crossed the 
territory of other communities; the Khazars, for instance, levied a ten percent tithe 
on the cargoes of passing Rus’ ships. The scenarios outlined in the previous chapter 
also affected the sphere of trade; lucrative Byzantine and Muslim markets and trad- 
ers could only be reached via the steppe dwellers, either by travelling through with 
their approval or through closely guarded meetings in steppe territory. The third 
(and last) hubs where Rus’ and steppe people could make commercial contact were 
international markets, such as the market in Prague, outside the zones of influence 
of both groups. 

This description differs from previous approaches to the topic, which never cov- 
ered Viking—nomadic trade completely. Scholars have mostly viewed the Volga 
Bulghar— and Khazar—Scandinavian trade through a lens of Scandinavian—Islamic 
connections (Noonan 1990; Piltz 1998) or saw Rus’—steppe commercial relations 
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as Slavic—Turkic dealings and minimizing the relevance of Scandinavians (Mar- 
quart 1903; Boba 1967; Noonan 1992; Golden 2003). Here I will contrast the Rus’ 
trade along the Volga and Dnieper rivers, the two leading trade routes, to offer a 
macro perspective and highlight hubs through which cultural borrowings from the 
steppe entered the Scandinavian and Rus’ worlds. I begin with an introduction to 
the network of waterways. 


Trade routes 


As discussed in the introduction, rivers played a central role in transportation 
and communication in the East. Rivers in the region attracted settlement and 
had important ecological functions in Scandinavian, Rus’ and steppe lives. 
Besides the centrality of rivers in the economic systems of these cultures, there 
were social aspects in play as well that made it likely that the two communities 
would establish contact with each other. Indeed, as Scandinavian ships pushing 
southward on the rivers in order to explore and build (social and financial) capi- 
tal, sooner or later they encountered nomad communities on the banks. Initial 
contacts, probably established on the riverbanks, led to the development of a 
commercial system that connected Scandinavia and Russia with the northern 
branches of the Silk Roads. Apart from commercial river routes running north— 
south across the steppes, a direct trade route also connected the steppe dwellers 
with Kiev in the tenth century. It started from the eastern-steppe power centres of 
Bulgar and Itil, then crossed the Carpathians and extended towards the western 
markets of Cracow, Prague and Regensburg (Nazarenko 2001, 71-112). 

An important feature of this trade network was that it consisted of alternative 
routes. Due to the geography of the area and the ship-building and navigational 
skills of the Scandinavian Rus’, a desired destination could be reached by way of 
various rivers. Based on anticipated or actual political and financial reasons, one 
could choose between alternatives to reach a market. The development of these 
alternate routes must have been connected to the geographical proximity of one 
market to another and also affected by the shifting political and economic rela- 
tionships of the Rus’ and the steppe neighbours, in which the main goals were to 
avoid conflict and customs’ duties. 

The waterway system used by the Rus’ is not described fully in any histori- 
cal source, but has been reconstructed from contemporary and later sources and 
sometimes also general geographical knowledge (Brim 2002; Jackson 2019, 
19-114). Another approach was to follow the traces of archaeological evidence 
along the rivers to discover a route (Dubov 1989). 

By combining data from different sources, we can reconstruct the river sys- 
tem. Scandinavians settling in north-western Russia around Lake Ladoga and 
Ilmen entered the region either through the Gulf of Finland and the Neva River 
or through the Gulf of Riga and the western Dvina. These, connected by the 
Volkhov and Lovat rivers through smaller tributaries and overland portages, pro- 
vided a connection to the Dnieper or through Lake Beloozero to the Volga (Boba 
1967, 19-23; Callmer 2013). The two rivers formed the backbone of a system 
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connecting the Baltic Sea with the Mediterranean and the Caspian that the PVL 
calls the “way from the Varangians to the Greeks” (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
1953, 53-54; Likhachev 1996, 8-9). Although the main route led along Russian 
rivers, the PVL highlights that from the “Varangian Sea” one could reach Rome 
by ship, from where one could continue on the sea to “Tsargard”’, the Slavic name 
for Constantinople. The description also confirms this route for the Volga, with 
the difference in destination now lying in the lands of “Ham’’, the Arabs (Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 54; Likhachev 1996, 9). Thus, by analogy with the 
“way from the Varangians to the Greeks”, some have labelled this route the “way 
from the Varangians to the Arabs” (Dubov 1989, 57, 163). The Scandinavians cre- 
ated a cross-cultural transport network that connected their homelands with the 
Muslim sphere and Byzantium (and the rest of the Mediterranean) through two 
alternate routes: either south on the Russian rivers or passing English and Frank- 
ish lands and sailing via the Gibraltar to the Mediterranean Sea (Shepard 2010). 

Practicalities stood behind the development of alternate routes. Although the 
Russian rivers might seem to offer shorter routes, records from later voyages 
indicate that the water-route option was less time consuming from other parts of 
the Viking world. Military companies sailing to Constantinople from the British 
Isles, as in the Orkneyinga saga and Jatvardar saga, probably chose this route 
deliberately (Vigfisson and Unger 1868b, 470; Gudmundsson 1965, 218-33). 
Unlike the Russian rivers, which froze in the winter, the Mediterranean was mild, 
which greatly extended the possible time frame of a voyage (McCormick 2001, 
450-68). Even though longer, it might have also been more convenient to travel 
all the way to the East on seagoing ships when (in the view of most researchers) 
it was not possible to follow the rivers. Small, light ships with shallow drafts had 
to be manufactured to make it possible to drag the boats from one river to the 
next, to lighten the boats’ weights, and to prevent them from running aground in 
shallow water (Stalsberg 2001; Edberg 2009; cf. Larsson 2011). This was surely 
the case from the Middle Dnieper southward, as confirmed by the DAI, which 
describes the huge preparations before Rus’ expeditions of crafting small dug-out 
canoes (monoxyla) specifically designed to travel to Constantinople on the Dnie- 
per (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 56—63). Further north, larger ships navi- 
gated the rivers, as attested in clinker-built boat planks and Scandinavian types of 
rivets found around Rostov and Gnezdovo (Shepard 2015, 281-82). There is also 
a chance that Scandinavians departed from Scandinavia on ship types suitable 
for the rivers in Russia (Edberg 1996), and some evidence supports the opposite 
scenario: travelling east in seagoing vessels, anchoring them in the northern Rus’ 
ports (e.g. Novgorod, Staraya Ladoga) and changing to smaller vessels (Braun 
1924, 164-65; Stalsberg 2001, 368-77; Sorokin 2006), maybe draft animals and 
carts (Miiller-Boysen 1990, 55) or sledges in the winter (Sindbeek 2003). 

Besides the practicalities, when travelling south, the Rus’ had other reasons for 
choosing among alternate routes, all of which were directly connected to their 
attitude to the steppe dwellers and vice versa. One of their primary concerns was 
to avoid central toll stations, where cargoes were checked and heavily taxed. 
Sources report that all the main trading partners — steppe powers, including the 
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Khazars and Volga Bulghars — imposed customs’ duties on Rus’ merchants at 
some point (de Goeje 1889, 154; Lunde and Stone 2012, 112; Montgomery 2014, 
238-39). The Magyars (after their settlement in the Carpathian Basin) were prob- 
ably no exception. Avoiding checkpoints was essential to return higher profit and 
to hide smuggled goods and counterfeit items that might be confiscated. Viking 
warrior-merchants were well known for smuggling in the Western areas, exempli- 
fied by several Carolingian capitularia trying to prevent them from selling arms to 
the Scandinavians (Boretius and Krause 1897, 167, 321). These embargoes were 
largely unsuccessful, as witnessed by numerous artefacts, most notably authen- 
tic and counterfeit double-edged swords of Frankish origin found in Scandinavia 
(Kalmring 2010). That the Rus’ might have also engaged in such illegal activities 
can be seen in a description of Rus’ merchants along the Volga carrying “Frank- 
ish swords” (Montgomery 2014, 240-41), although this designation was vague 
enough to include weapons manufactured in Scandinavia that conformed to origi- 
nal Frankish blades. In addition, ibn Khurradadhbih reports a ruse in which Rus’ 
merchants pretended to be Christians in order to pay the Muslim jizya (‘poll-tax’) 
and trade freely in Baghdad (de Goeje 1889, 154; Lunde and Stone 2012, 112). 
Thorough searches were probably best avoided if possible. In the tenth century, 
Byzantine agents conducted searches of Rus’ traders — requiring them to enter 
the gates of Constantinople unaccompanied and unarmed while their cargo was 
inspected in a designated place outside the city walls (Cross and Sherbowitz- 
Wetzor 1953, 74-75; Likhachev 1996, 24). 

The variety of routes leading to and beyond steppe lands were probably also 
used for smuggling. The Dnieper, for instance, was not a good choice if a trader 
only wanted to reach the Khazars because, according to ibn Khurradadhbih, both 
the Byzantines and the Khazars levied a ten percent tax on through trade (de 
Goeje 1889, 154; Lunde and Stone 2012, 112). It would have been impractical 
to reach Tmutarakan or Itil through the Black Sea; it is not even sure whether 
Itil could be reached directly from there. Mas’tidt questioned several captains 
sailing the rivers and seas in the area and found that none of them confirmed 
that waterways connected directly to the Caspian and the Black Seas (Magoudi 
1861, 273-74), although he later contradicts himself on this point (Macoudi 1863, 
15). Whether such a waterway existed or not, ibn Khurradadhbih states that the 
Rus’ also sailed on the Tanis River, the Arabic name for the Don (de Goeje 1889, 
154; Lunde and Stone 2012, 112). Independent Muslim informants confirmed this 
route, labelling the Don as the “Rus’ River’ (Bosworth 1982, 75, 181). Avoiding 
the Byzantine-controlled Black Sea by following the Don was a sensible choice if 
one wanted to be spared double taxing. The Khazars, however, must have realized 
this, and building the Khazar fortress of Sarkel on the Don with Byzantine aid in 
the mid-tenth century was connected to taxing Rus’ and other merchants (Zimonyi 
2016, 340-42). Scandinavian artefacts — two Viking swords and a boat rivet — 
found along the Donets indicate that the Rus’ used this river, too (Androshchuk 
2016, 97), which would have been logical as sailors could bypass Sarkel, which 
was further upstream on the Don, and enter the Sea of Azov to trade in Tmutarakan 
(see Figure 3.1). The Khazars, however, evidently built other riverbank fortresses, 
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which have been discovered by archaeologists in the Don-Oskol-Tikhaiai Sosna 
river area. Approximately 25 fortified sites have been dated to between the eighth 
and tenth centuries (Pletneva 2003, 67-81; Kovalev 2005a, 81-86; Shepard 2017, 
120-28). 

The Khazar capital, Itil, could also be reached from the north through Bul- 
ghar (Noonan 1990), by following the Oka (Dubov 1989, 173-74) or by cutting 
across the steppe (Zhivkov 2015, 152-54). Itil itself, on the Caspian Sea, could 
be avoided through the rivers of Azerbaijan and Georgia, although this probably 
only developed in the early eleventh century (Larsson 2011, 123-24). Rivers like 
the Dniester and Bug were sailable and probably also used (Edberg 1996, 40-41), 
which, if the Magyar material remains in the Dniester area indeed signal control 
over these routes, would mean that there was another contact zone between Scan- 
dinavian and steppe groups. 

The great variety of routes, besides avoiding customs’ duties, must also have 
been linked to changing political relations between the Scandinavian Rus’ and the 
steppe people. Rivalries between Scandinavian Rus’ groups were often caused by 
conflicting commercial interests and a general fear of crossing the others’ lands 
since they could impound cargoes and threaten the lives of the travellers. Sources 
related to these problems have been discussed in the previous chapter. 


Trade in the Volga area 


The main trading partners of the Rus’ along the Volga River were Turkic groups 
and probably also Muslim merchants who had to conduct business at markets 
under Khazar and Bulghar control (see later). The dynamics and chronology of 
this trade system have been established by great numismatists based on the most 
sought-after item: Islamic silver dirhams. Scandinavia’s trade with the Orient went 
back to sixth- and seventh-century antecedents, but only intensified from the ninth 
century, as witnessed by an influx of dirhams, mostly imported from the Abbasid 
caliphate (Noonan 1990). Abbasid coins dominate Viking Age silver hoards found 
in Russia, the Baltics and Scandinavia for the period around 800-80 CE, but from 
the tenth century onwards the main components of Scandinavian silver hoards are 
Samanid Persian coins minted in Central Asia. Interrupted by a period of ‘silver 
crisis’ between c. 880 and 900 CE, the large flow of dirhams continued from 
c. 900 CE and totally ceased after the 1030s CE. There is a marked difference 
in the route by which dirhams reached the Rus’ and Scandinavia. In the initial 
period, silver arrived through the Caucasus and the Khazar-controlled Caspian, 
while in the tenth century Samanid dirhams were brought from Khorasan across 
the steppe directly to the market of Bulgar on the Middle Volga. Scandinavian- 
Islamic trade was conducted solely through Turkic intermediaries: the Khazars 
and the Volga Bulghars (Noonan 2000-01; Kovalev 2011). 

The change in coins from different Islamic polities is associated with a shift 
in trade routes, which had vital consequences from the point of view of Viking— 
nomad trade. Ibn Khurradadhbih’s work suggests that in the ninth century Rus’ 
traders ventured on boats to the Caspian, from where they continued to the Abbasid 
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capital, Baghdad, on camelback. This long journey across Khazar territory could 
be shortened somewhat if traders stopped in the Khazar capital. Although still not 
verified archaeologically, Itil, somewhere in the Volga delta lay at the crossroads 
of river and land routes. It was a contemporary melting pot of different cultures, 
attracting merchants from all over the steppe and Islamic world. In the first half 
of the tenth century, however, Khazar international trade declined in Itil and was 
gradually taken over by Bulgar, a town to the north near the confluence of the 
Middle Volga and Kama rivers, which became a meeting point of Islamic, steppe 
and Rus’ merchants. Routes crossing Bashkir, Pecheneg and Oghuz tribal ter- 
ritories followed the Volga and made it unnecessary for Rus’ merchants to travel 
far into Islamic lands for silver; Muslim merchants could also reach the town on 
a caravan route from Transoxania, leading across the steppe on the left bank of 
the Volga. Ibn Fadlan followed this route, starting from Baghdad. His journey 
exemplifies the intention to keep off Khazar lands on journeys to the north for 
both political and commercial reasons. The turbulent migrations and increasing 
activity of the Rus’, Magyars and Pechenegs in the Pontic-Caspian steppe no 
doubt contributed to the decline of the Khazars in at least two ways, first by dis- 
turbing the peaceful travel of merchants and, more directly, by occupying Khazar 
zones of influence. Based on the chronology and spatial spread of Eastern and 
Northern European dirham deposits, some estimates suggest that these political 
and economic transitions led the value of Khazar trade to decline so considerably 
that the Volga Bulghar income from trade eventually surpassed it by four or five 
times (Noonan 2007, 235-36). 

What products were brought and exchanged in these markets and how this trade 
was managed are the basic questions relevant to Scandinavian— and Rus’—steppe 
connections. Ninth-century Rus’ merchants heading to Baghdad via the Black Sea 
and the Caspian were carrying “beaver and black fox pelts, as well as swords” 
(de Goeje 1889, 154; Lunde and Stone 2012, 112). The question is whether any 
of these products was offered for sale in Itil before reaching the final destination 
of Baghdad. The Khazars indeed imported furs from the lands of the Rus’ and the 
Volga Bulghars (de Goeje 1927, 221; Lunde and Stone 2012, 155), so there was 
surely a market for Rus’-supplied skins in Itil. The case of double-edged swords 
wielded and distributed by Scandinavians and Rus’ is more complicated. In a 
dubious episode of the PVL, the Khazars are said to refuse tribute paid by Slavic 
households in double-edged swords, saying that they were only accustomed to 
fight with the lightly curved sabre (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 58; Likh- 
achev 1996, 11-12). Although the story is anachronistic for the ninth century, when 
not every Slavic household could have owned a double-edged sword, it reflects a 
distinctive difference in sedentary and steppe warfare. The Khazars, nomadic rid- 
ers fighting with the lighter sabres that were more suitable for mounted warfare, 
were probably not interested in acquiring double-edged swords for themselves. 
This might be confirmed indirectly (albeit only on the argumentum ex silentio) 
by the absence of relevant archaeological evidence: so far only a single Scandi- 
navian bronze sword chape, found in Danilovka, is known from the whole Lower 
Volga region (Androshchuk 2008, 523). Nevertheless, many Muslim mercenaries 
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in Khazar employment, like their fellow countrymen, were fond of Scandinavian 
blades (Validi 1936). Ibn Miskawayh illustrates this fascination, noting the fate of 
fallen Rus’ warriors buried after the battle of Bardha’a in 943 CE: “after they [the 
Rus’] left, the Muslims dug up the graves and found a number of swords, which 
are in great demand to this day for their sharpness and excellence” (Margoliouth 
1921, 73). 

Khazar interest in other products that the Rus’ widely traded in the East is simi- 
larly obscure, such as honey and wax, slaves and tin from the mysterious Rus’ 
town of Arta (de Goeje 1927, 226; Lunde and Stone 2012, 159). Nothing is known 
of the tin, but according to Gardizi, the Khazars were well supplied with honey 
and wax (Martinez 1982, 155), probably due to customs levied on the Volga Bul- 
ghars and the Burtas’, who were expert beekeepers (de Goeje 1927, 141; Lunde 
and Stone 2012, 118; Montgomery 2014, 218-19, 228-29). The often-quoted 
statement of Istakhrit is somewhat contradictory: “Nothing is produced in the land 
of the Khazars for export to other regions except for isinglass [ghara]. As for the 
mercury and honey and wax and beaver pelts and other skins, they are imported to 
the Khazars” (de Goeje 1927, 223—24; Lunde and Stone 2012, 156). The idea that 
the Khazar Khaganate was unable to export products, however, has been severely 
criticized (Noonan 2007), and it cannot be ruled out that the Rus’ were interested 
in the vast numbers of sheep and cattle coming from these lands (Bosworth 1982, 
161). 

Besides slaves, contemporary documents do not specify a direct exchange of 
commodities between the Rus’ and the Khazars, although there are some archaeo- 
logical indications that the Khazars joined in the processes of exchange and were 
not mere intermediaries between the Rus’ and Muslim merchants. As early as the 
ninth-century layers of Rurikogo Gorodische and Ladoga, belt fittings and finger 
rings from the Saltovo-Mayaki culture speak of direct Khazar—Rus’ exchange. 
These appear together with Caucasian and Central Asian beads, silk fragments 
and shells from the Indian Ocean, typical ‘oriental’ items transmitted through the 
Khazars (Miihle 1991, 34; Nosov 2017, 117). In exchange for Rus’ products, the 
Khazars, just like the Muslims, probably also offered dirham coins. Khazar coins 
imitating Muslim dirhams even reached the Swedish island of Gotland, testifying 
that Khazars were involved in the Scandinavian—Islamic trade (Kovalev 2005b). 

Ibn Rusta’s words quoted at the beginning of this chapter list the traditional 
Rus’ commodities brought to Itil and traded simultaneously in Bulgar. Besides 
slaves, the Rus’ earned their living by selling various furs; sable and grey squirrel 
were prime commodities. The high value of such furs was balanced almost exclu- 
sively with silver coins, which the Rus’ tucked into their belts to boast publicly of 
their wealth (de Goeje 1892, 145; Lunde and Stone 2012, 126). 

Middlemen conducted most of the trade in Volga Bulgharia. Products brought 
there from Slavic and Nordic territories were transported further towards Khaz- 
aria or Khorezm by Muslim merchants. Arriving in Bulgar, Rus’ traders prayed 
to their gods to bring them a trading partner with “many dinars and dirhams”, 
suggesting that he was probably a Muslim (Montgomery 2014, 242-43). Items 
traditionally traded by the Rus’ and carried to Volga Bulgharia, such as sable, 
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grey squirrel, ermine, mink, fox, marten, beaver, spotted hare, wax, walrus or 
narwhal tusks, honey, amber and swords, appear on the tenth-century list of export 
goods of Muqaddasi, and are said to have been delivered directly from Bulgar to 
Khorezm (de Goeje 1877, 324-25; Lunde and Stone 2012, 169-70). 

Slaves, carried by the Rus’ to Bulgar in great numbers according to ibn Fadlan 
(Montgomery 2014, 242-43), according to Istakhr1 and Muqaddast, were also 
traded forward to Central Asia, (de Goeje 1877, 325; de Goeje 1927, 305; Lunde 
and Stone 2012, 170) together with furs, which became the fashion in Islamic lands 
(Howard-Johnston 1998). In exchange, besides dirhams, the Rus’ also accepted 
valuable beads and precious stones of glass, amber, ceramic, coral, amethyst and 
jasper (Kovalev 2000-01, 30-34). The Rus’ also bought ‘Oriental’ silk, clothing 
and related decorative fittings to bring back to Scandinavia (see Chapter 6). 

The summary thus far of the Scandinavian and Rus’ trade along the Volga is the 
well-known and established view of modern researchers. There are, however, a 
few other aspects of this network which have not been addressed or emphasized 
by others. One of these was the purchase of live animals. As discussed next, trade 
in livestock was of primary importance in the Dnieper Rus’ community and one 
of the motors driving Rus’—nomadic trade there. 

In the Volga region, the trade in animals served only immediate needs. Rus’ 
traders in Bulgar are described with many different animals used for religious 
rituals, not solely as provisions. Although Viking ships in general could trans- 
port even large animals, it seems unlikely that a wide variety of animals would 
have been transported to Bulgar for ritual purposes alone, even from the closest 
Rus’ settlements in the Suzdal region, especially if the ships were also laden with 
slaves, weapons, honey, wax and furs. When making sacrifices to their gods and 
later when burying one of their chieftains on the Volga shores in Bulgar, the Rus’ 
are described as slaughtering multiple sheep, cattle and horses, as well as a dog, a 
rooster and a hen. Although only a single creature was killed from the last three, 
it is quite sure that they were present here in large numbers; dogs (in the plural 
kilab) are said to have been fed with meat left from the initial trading sacrifices 
that were made upon arrival (Montgomery 2014, 244-45). Rus’ voyagers may 
have carried animals on board for rituals along the way, as might have been the 
case of a rooster sacrifice on Saint Gregory island in the Dnieper in the mid-tenth 
century (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 60-61). This interpretation is unsure, 
however, given that the Rus’ were stationed on this island and roosters could have 
been used to feed the garrison and arriving sailors. Even if assumed to be brought 
there on ships, carrying a few roosters cannot be compared with the vast array of 
animals the Rus’ were associated with in Bulgar. These animals, or at least most 
of them, must have been purchased onsite along the Volga, as can also be inferred 
from the wording of the text: “he [a Rus’ merchant] acquires sheep or cows” 
(Montgomery 2014, 244-45) for a ritual in front of wooden idols. For longer 
voyages down towards Itil, provisions were surely required. All the steppe tribes 
bordering the Volga were extensive herders; the Volga Bulghars, Oghuz’, Burtas’ 
and Baskhirs owned huge flocks of sheep and cattle, as well as herds of horses and 
camels, and offered them for sale (de Goeje 1877, 324—25, 1885, 329, 1892, 140, 
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1927, 288, 305; Minorsky 1942, 33; Bosworth 1982, 100; Martinez 1982, 156— 
57; Lunde and Stone 2012, 118, 169-70; Montgomery 2014, 212-15, 232-33). 
Rus’ crews sailing on the Volga most likely availed themselves of the opportunity 
to upload supplies from local sources or to purchase individual animals for occa- 
sional ritual purposes from the steppe people that lived along the rivers. 

Another important aspect of the Volga trade was the high level of organization. 
First, it encompassed a huge area of interest; commodities flowed into it from 
Russia and the Baltic on one end and from the Near East and Central Asia on the 
other. It is thus noteworthy that almost all products the Rus’ exchanged there were 
acquired outside Scandinavia. Wax, honey and furs were traditional products of 
the forest belt; slaves were levied from the local Slavic communities; and even 
many double-edged swords were manufactured in Russia. No doubt maintaining 
this system required a high level of co-ordination. Considerable preparations were 
also taken for the journey, as indicated by the analogy of the Dnieper trade. Stock- 
piling resources began in the winter; trees suitable for making boats were felled 
and after the ice melted in the spring were floated down to nearby lakes. Oars, 
rowlocks and other tackle had to be added to the tree trunks before the expedition 
could set out in June. Even this was problematic because the boats had to regroup 
for two to three days downstream in the river near another Rus’ settlement (Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 56-59). 

The steppe peoples were as complex as the Rus’ in organization. On the side 
of protective measures (guided by self-interest), many steppe polities built well- 
functioning tax systems. Ships and terrestrial caravans were intercepted at Khazar 
fortresses along the way, as was noted earlier. The Khazars levied a ten percent tax 
on passing Rus’ ships or let their pirate fleets through only in exchange for certain 
returns from the final profit. The Volga Bulghars had a similar policy. Rus’ traders 
sailing from Itil to Bulgar were again subjected to the tithe: 


When the boat from Khazar territory reaches Saqalibah territory, the king 
goes on board and counts its contents, taking a tenth of its cargo. When the 
Ris or any other people come with slaves, the king of the Saqalibah has the 
right to choose one in every ten. 

(Montgomery 2014, 239) 


Apart from seeking profit, steppe polities also had to provide services visitors 
needed because if visits had only entailed rigorous inspection and customs’ duties, 
the allure of steppe fairs would have faded quickly. Services for visitors prob- 
ably included insuring food supplies (the large numbers of live animals discussed 
earlier) and living space. Archaeological evidence from Sarkel suggests that there 
was a caravanserai there (Kovalev 2005a, 81—84). Traces of a pelt warehouse and 
a caravanserai in Biljar have also been identified, and judging from the camel 
bones found in Bulgar, a caravanserai must also have operated there, at the lat- 
est from the mid-tenth century (Kovalev 2000-01, 61-62). In Itil, Muslim arti- 
sans and traders had a designated quarter in the town (Macoudi 1863, 12; Lunde 
and Stone 2012, 133-34; Montgomery 2014, 256-59), and Rus’ traders in Bulgar 
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were probably granted an empty site and the necessary resources to construct 
temporary quarters on the banks of the Volga to “build large wooden houses on its 
banks” (Montgomery 2014, 242-43). 

The friendly attitude and hospitality of nomadic hosts is reflected in one of ibn 
Fadlan’s observations on the Oghuz’. The nomads welcomed Muslim traders, lent 
them horses and camels, and offered them lodgings in their own homes for the 
duration of their stay in exchange for gifts and the hope of future co-operation. 
Nevertheless, practicalities loom large in the background. Covetousness immedi- 
ately outweighed hospitality; treating visiting Muslim traders as respected friends 
in Oghuz tents ended quickly if payment was not forthcoming (Montgomery 
2014, 204-5). 

The well-organized steppe polities along the Volga were militarily strong enough 
to secure a safe environment for trade to flourish while still maintaining a balance 
between welcoming gestures and their own financial benefit. The complexity of 
this trade system is best contrasted with the situation in the Dnieper area. 


Trade in the Dnieper area 


If the Rus’ did not travel down the Don on commercial missions aiming to reach 
the Caspian from the Black Sea or for the raid against Constantinople in 860 CE 
(cf. Shepard 2017), then they must have been following the Dnieper. The river’s 
real significance in Rus’ history increased in the next century, when Scandinavian 
Rus’ groups moved down from northern Russia and settled in Kiev. This move to 
the south and settlement in Kiev probably rested on the town’s strategic location; 
it lay at the convergence of the forest and the steppe and was much closer to the 
lucrative Byzantine markets than northern Rus’ settlements. Kiev was the south- 
ernmost option for sedentary life, lying just a few days’ journey from the harsh 
open steppe environment, where no settlement is known from this period. 

The Rus’ trade with Byzantium has attracted attention from researchers (Hell- 
mann 1987; Androshchuk 2016), but the tenth-century nomadic mercantile rela- 
tions of Kiev are discussed less often. All the available data on the latter come 
from the tenth century, with only circumstantial evidence for earlier connections. 
The main two trading partners of Kiev at the time were the Pechenegs on the bor- 
dering steppe and the Magyars in the Carpathian Basin. 

The main concern of Rus’ traders in the region was the security of the Dnieper 
waterway. Compared to hosting markets on the shores of the Volga for differ- 
ent ethnic groups to meet, the Pecheneg tribes exerted predatory control over a 
section of the passing-trade route itself. Since the Pechenegs only set upon Rus’ 
trading companies violently near the cataracts of the river and had no settle- 
ments of their own, the pros and cons of becoming potential trading partners were 
not balanced. The closest market town to the steppe region was Cherson on the 
Crimea, which, similarly to Itil and Bulgar, owed its long-lasting prosperity to its 
geographic location (Shepard 2009). Although the town lay within the reach of 
steppe tribes inhabiting the Pontic steppe, neither the Magyars nor the Pechenegs 
attacked the town apart from some short-term profit-seeking raids (Constantine 
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Porphyrogenitus 1967, 49), but both traded there — mostly slaves (Zimonyi 2016, 
336-37). Lacking the cultural infrastructure to found or maintain market towns, 
the Pechenegs had few opportunities to attract traders to their region. This did not 
mean that the Pechenegs had no products of interest to offer, but probably only 
that they brought them to the others’ markets rather than the reverse. The Magyars 
had a more complex trade relationship with Rus’ groups in and around Kiev, but 
it was similar in the sense that, after settling in the Carpathian Basin, they only 
bordered on the trade route that Rus’ merchants took towards more prosperous 
markets, notably Cracow and Prague. In contrast to the Pechenegs, however, as 
will be argued here, the Magyars hosted a local fair in the Upper Tisza region 
and probably supplied provisions to Rus’ merchants stopping to rest on their way 
west. 

This context differs fundamentally from the Volga trade, as steppe agents only 
exerted authority over Rus’ traders for a limited time (as they passed by) and, 
apart from collecting fees on the cargoes of Rus’ caravans, they had no chance 
for serious gain from the advantage of international transactions and the flow of 
a large variety of goods and ideas. It is also striking in this regard that although it 
was probably not in their long-term interest to disrupt trade in the region (Golden 
2003, 94-95), the Pechenegs did not try to maintain systematic control over 
the Dnieper trade route. Compared to the Khazars, who tried to impose order 
on the river routes by establishing strongholds, the Pechenegs only and (as the 
DAI indicates) immediately resorted to violence against Rus’ traders once they 
stepped ashore to portage their cargo and finally return to the river. Judging by 
their ambushes at the seventh cataract of the Dnieper, called the “Little Barrage” 
(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 59-60), the Pechenegs were perfectly aware 
of which cataracts and fords made the Rus’ most vulnerable. Thus, they could 
have established and maintained a permanent presence there for a more peace- 
ful and perhaps more profitable relationship. At present, the best way to explain 
this difference is by referring to the internal organization of the Pecheneg tribes, 
where the economic organization, with shifting alliances and enmities among 
themselves, was closest to a purely nomadic economy’, and included an aggres- 
sive attitude towards acquiring wealth. 

In spite of these disadvantages, the emerging Kievan Rus’ polity had great need 
of something the steppe bred in great numbers: live animals, especially horses 
(Froianov 1986). Constantine succinctly summarized the situation: 


The Russians also are much concerned to keep the peace with the Pechenegs. 
For they buy of them horned cattle and horses and sheep, whereby they live 
more easily and comfortably, since none of the aforesaid animals is found in 
Russia. 

(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 48-51) 


Although the text implies that it was in the interest of the Rus’ to conduct trade 
with the Pechenegs, in reality, as the first sentence indicates, they must have been 
driven more by the necessity of avoiding conflict. Commerce was an alternative 
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way to acquire goods. The party strong enough to force its terms on the other 
by violence was actually the one more bound by the need for mutual exchange, 
which was usually less of a necessity for the other. This was surely the case in 
Rus’—Byzantine trade relations, where all commercial treaties granting privileges 
to Rus’ tradesmen were confirmed after a Rus’ attack on Byzantium. Similarly, the 
Pechenegs probably used the force of arms to try to persuade the Rus’ to trade, and 
their relationship is best be understood in this light. 

Ascholarly model called ‘dependency’ or ‘need theory’ holds that it is usually 
nomads whose existence depends on the sedentary neighbours and not the reverse, 
as the steppe does not provide certain resources vital for the survival of any com- 
munity such as metals, grain or textiles (for the discussion, see Di Cosmo 1994, 
1092-94). Nicola Di Cosmo has criticized this view, pointing out specific contexts 
in which most medieval nomads were evidently able to manufacture good quality 
formidable weapons, tools and objects of precious metal, as well as to supplement 
their diet with agricultural products from the steppes (Di Cosmo 1994). It is dif- 
ficult to say whether or not the Pechenegs were in severe need of grain and metal 
tools that were harder or (in the absence of resources) impossible to manufacture 
on the steppe (Noonan 1992, 318). They definitely appear well-to-do; according 
to Gardizt, the Pontic Pechenegs were rich in gold and silver vessels, weapons 
and strap mounts decorated with silver (Martinez 1982, 151-52). This contrasts 
with the Pecheneg remnants left behind wandering on the western banks of the 
Volga, described by ibn Fadlan as living in “miserable poverty” (Montgomery 
2014, 212-13), indicating how much different contexts could affect conditions for 
Pecheneg groups. Their apparent ignorance of the potential for exploiting trade 
routes across their pastures in an economically more favourable way than rob- 
bery, the lack of signs of permanent settlements and the frequency of reports of 
Pecheneg violence in the written sources suggest that the Pechenegs’ wealth in the 
Pontic steppe likely derived from their neighbours; the Rus’ and the Byzantines, 
both of whom they raided and forced to trade. 

From the Byzantines, the Pechenegs acquired “purple cloth, ribbons, loosely 
woven cloths, gold brocade, pepper, scarlet or ‘Parthian’ leather and other com- 
modities” (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 52-53). In the case of the Rus’, 
exchange and co-operation resulting from coercion might be indicated by objects 
associated with the Pecheneg archaeological culture. Belt-buckles, sabretache- 
locks, boot mounts and harness equipment discovered in the Don-Dnieper area 
and the Crimea (Gayevka, Kamenka, Kotovka, Staro-Shvedskoye, Gorozheno) 
exhibit influence of Nordic metalwork, suggesting the spread of common tech- 
niques (Paldczi 1989, 31-32, 264) or the existence of nomadic purchasing power 
for desired objects produced by craftsmen in Kievan workshops. 

Another characteristic of the Pecheneg—Rus’ trade was the exchange of prod- 
ucts for resale. This seemingly fairly common practice in the region was also part 
of the nature of steppe trade, but within quite a different framework than letting 
foreign merchants exchange their goods with one another in a steppe fair, as at the 
Volga markets. The distribution of goods in the Dnieper area was not driven by 
sheer profit, but sometimes by simple vital need. It is reported, for instance, that 
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if the Chersonites did not “journey to Romania and [sell] the hides and wax that 
they [got] by trade from the Pechenegs, they [could not] live” (Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus 1967, 286-87). The hides, if referring to oxhides, could indeed have 
been brought from the Pechenegs to Cherson, but wax is more problematic. Wax 
was one of the most important products of the forest region, given by the Rus’ to 
the Byzantines as a gift and also as a commodity (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
1953, 77, 83, 86; Likhachev 1996, 26, 30, 32). Whether wax was produced at 
this time on the Eastern European steppe can be debated. As noted earlier, in this 
region only the Khazars are said to have had abundant wax; however, Gardizi’s 
statement taken to confirm this refers to the lands of the Burtas’ and the Volga 
Bulghars, allies of Khazar tribes, both lying in the more northern, forested parts 
of the steppe. Bees probably did not inhabit the open steppe where the Pechenegs 
lived. It seems more reasonable that the Pechenegs — similarly to the Chersonites, 
who, according to the previous quote, exchanged it in the Byzantine Empire — 
transferred wax from the Rus’ to the Chersonites. Thus, the suggestion that the 
hides mentioned in the DAI are actually furs rather than oxhides (Polgar 2000, 
197) makes the most sense in this context: the Pechenegs, blackmailing the Rus’ 
with raids, extorted furs and wax, which they, as intermediaries, passed on to the 
Chersonites. 

It is also possible that the Rus’ acted likewise and drove excess horses west- 
ward to the market in Regensburg. The famous customs’ regulations of Raffel- 
stetten, from the very beginning of the tenth century (c. 903-06 CE), list traders 
called rugi, usually identified with the Rus’ (Franklin and Shepard 1996, 89-90; 
Nazarenko 2001, 48, 81-82), bringing wax, slaves and horses to the German mar- 
kets (Boretius and Krause 1897, 251). Besides the Pechenegs, the Magyars may 
have been an alternative source of horses for the Rus’. 


The Carpathian Basin 


Trade between the Magyars, the Rus’ and Scandinavia left traces in both the writ- 
ten and archaeological record, mostly for the tenth century. Connections might go 
back to the previous century, as was advocated in the pioneering work of the Hun- 
garian archaeologist Nandor Fettich, who noted that the tenth-century Magyar 
material from the Carpathian Basin displays elements such as niello embellish- 
ment and red copper inlay that were borrowed from Nordic metalworkers as early 
as the ninth century, when the Magyars lived back in Levedia or Etelk6z and bor- 
dered the Scandinavians (Fettich 1937, 36-54). Evidence, however, only supports 
this interpretation in later artefacts of Nordic origin that exhibit typical Magyar- 
style embellishments or steppe-nomad objects decorated with Nordic metalwork 
techniques. Exclusively tenth-century, these objects mostly cluster in Kiev and 
the surrounding settlements and could well be signs of co-operation between the 
two ethnic groups (Arne 1914, 123-39). The famous Chernigov drinking horns 
and the Viking sword from Grave 108 of the Kievan Golden Gate, both decorated 
with palmette motifs, are good examples (Balint 1989, 113-17; Melnikova 1996, 
71; Androshchuk and Zotsenko 2012, 97; Figure 4.1; Figure 5.2). Steppe-nomad 
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Figure 4.1 Magyar-style objects from Grave 108, Golden Gate, Kiev 


Source: By the kind permission of Oleksiy Komar 


weapons, such as the Khoinovsky and the so-called Charlamagne sabres, with 
Nordic inlays are prominent examples of Nordic metalwork (Figure 4.2; Fig- 
ure 4.3). A stone mould found in the Podol district of Kiev, inscribed with the 
epigraph Yazid (meaning ‘Turk’) has been interpreted as a sign of Turkic—Rus’ 
manufacture (Mesterhazy 1989-90, 236-37), although it might also be related to 
Muslim craftsmen living with the Rus’ (Duczko 1998, 113). 
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Figure 4.2 The so-called Khoinovsky sabre from Kiev 
Source: Redrawn from Zhuravlev and Murasheva 2012, 97, fig. 248 


Goods, techniques and ideas flowed both ways, as indicated by the wide distri- 
bution of sabretaches. Besides the Carpathian Basin, these objects and their acces- 
sories are found in Kievan Rus’ territory (Gnezdovo, Shestovitsa, Chernigov, Kiev, 
Staraya Ladoga) (Fodor 1986), among the Swedish Birka and Résta (farther north) 
(Arbman 1940, 222-24, 295, Taf. 129/la— 1b; Petrukhin 2016, 129-33) and in the 
Volga-Kama area (Krylaszova, Belavin, and Tiirk 2014). They reflect the spread of 
manufacturing techniques, and a taste for a common fashion may have originated 
in multi-ethnic workshops in the Kiev area (Fodor 2017a; Figure 4.4). Similar 
arguments have been advanced for a distinctive decorative technique called the 
‘spica pattern’, in which criss-crossed silver wires are hammered into the base 
material to create a motif reminiscent of heads of grain. This ornament was known 
in Scandinavia and also appears on Magyar objects; for instance, on a now-lost 
stirrup from the Karos cemeteries and on the grip of Conquest-period sabres from 
Berehove/Beregszasz (now in Ukraine) and Tiszavasvari (Dienes 1996; Fodor 
2017b). Thus, although the evidence is fragmentary, most Hungarian archaeolo- 
gists accept the idea that lively commercial contacts existed between the Scandina- 
vian Rus’ and the Magyars during the ninth and tenth centuries, culminating in the 
development of merged styles and mutual borrowings of techniques and craftsmen 
(Fettich 1931; Mesterhazy 1989-90, 236-37; Fodor 1994, 47-65; Kovacs 2003). 

Objects found in the Carpathian Basin also indicate trade; they arrived through 
perhaps two distinct trade routes: one from the Kievan Rus’ and the other straight 
from Scandinavia (Katona 2017a). Artefacts indicating trade are all portable, dif- 
ferent types of jewellery, bracelets and rings that have counterparts in Gotland 
and the Kievan Rus’ territories (Markiné 1934; Mesterhazy 1993); a type of stir- 
tup thought to be a Carolingian—Northmen blend (Mesterhazy 1981; Kovacs 
1986); a conical hat from Berehove/Beregszasz ornamented with braids in a 
Scandinavian style (Kovacs 2003) and weapons such as straight double-edged 
swords (Paulsen 1933; Fettich 1933, 61, 394-97; Fodor 1986; cf. Bird 2012), 
axes (Petkes 2006) and a spear (Kovacs 1970a). It seems unlikely that these 
artefacts would have come directly from Scandinavia. Based on both typology 
and ornamentation, however, in a few instances a Scandinavian provenance can- 
not be questioned. This is the case with a spear embellished in the Ringerike 
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Figure 4.3 The Charlemagne sabre 
Source: Redrawn from Fodor et al. 1996, 67, fig. 1 


style found in Budapest in the bed of the Danube, the famous tenth-century 
‘Saint Stephen sword’, decorated in the Mammen style (now kept in Prague) and 
other swords (Katona 2017a, 37-38). There is every chance that, similarly to the 
axes and related items, such as miniature axe pendants that only have parallels 
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Figure 4.4 Sabretaches from Shestovitsa and Budapest-Farkasrét 
Source: Redrawn from Zhuravlev and Murasheva 2012, 100, fig. 256, and Fodor et al. 1996, 360. 


in Russia (Petkes 2006; Ftiredi et al. 2017), these Scandinavian artefacts also 
reached Hungary through the Rus’. Objects in Magyar style from Birka’s gar- 
rison are likely to be connected with military co-operation and will be discussed 
in the next chapter. They definitely indicate the close connection of these worlds. 
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Coins of King Saint Stephen (1000-38 CE), widely spread in Scandinavia in 
the early eleventh century, however, could easily have been payment to people 
of Scandinavian origin for goods and services for Magyars or, later, Hungarians 
(Huszar 1967; Gedai 1980). 

The written evidence corroborates this picture painted by archaeologists to 
some extent. In the tenth century, Rus’-—Magyar trade seems to have been indirect, 
through markets foreign to both the Rus’ and the Magyars. It can also be argued, 
however, that direct commerce between Kiev and Hungary also took place, espe- 
cially in the first half of the century. 

Starting with the undoubted evidence, after the middle of the tenth century 
Magyar—Rus’ commercial meetings definitely took place in two markets associ- 
ated with the Magyars which Rus’ merchants also visited. The market of Pereya- 
slavets near the mouth of the Danube was where Sviatoslav intended to transfer 
his seat, saying, “that is the center of my realm, where all riches are concen- 
trated: gold, silks, wine and various fruits from Greece, silver and horses from 
Hungary and Bohemia, and from Rus’ furs, wax, honey and slaves” (Cross and 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 86; Likhachev 1996, 32). Although not much weight 
should be given to PVL’s dating of this event to 969 CE, it seems to coincide with 
the time when the Pechenegs were a serious threat to the Dnieper waterway. They 
later murdered Sviatoslav himself at a river ford, and, given the prince’s hostil- 
ity towards them, it is likely that with the ‘Pereyaslavets plan’ he partly planned 
to look for supplies of horses from the Magyars rather than the Pechenegs, who 
did not have a unified rule and were less trustworthy. That this trade in Magyar 
horses might have had earlier precedents is suggested by the rugi merchants noted 
earlier, who ventured as far as the Carolingian border at the very beginning of the 
tenth century with herds, possibly for resale. 

The other major market in the period emerged in Prague in Bohemia. Besides 
Pereyaslavets, Rus’ merchants as well as Magyars also visited the market of 
Prague. In 965 CE, al-Turttishi, a Jewish traveller, noted: 


Russians [Rus’] and Slavs come there from Karakwa [Cracow] with goods. 
Moslems, Jews and Turks [Magyars] come there from the country of the 
Turks [Hungary] and bring goods and trade balances. Flour, tin and various 
kinds of furs are exported from there. 

(Mishin 1994-95, 186) 


The nature of these meetings between Rus’ and Magyar merchants differed from 
the Scandinavian and Rus’—Turkic encounters in the Volga region. In the fairs of 
both Pereyaslavets and Prague, the Rus’ and Magyars were guests, and thus profit 
from regulations did not go into the pockets of Turkic people. In addition, these 
markets provided the opportunity for Rus’ traders to engage with the Magyars, 
who had commodities valued by the Rus’, namely, silver and horses, for which 
they paid with the same products as they did with Muslim merchants along the 
Volga: furs and slaves. The Turks here were not mere intermediaries but were 
probably sought after by Rus’ merchants. 
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The scope of their activities suggests that the Rus’ operated in every possible 
direction from Kiev. Before Prague and Pereyaslavets became important, the Rus’ 
were certainly also active on the Middle Danube, as confirmed by the Raffel- 
stetten regulations. Rus’ activities here had ninth-century antecedents, attested 
by a settlement in the vicinity named Ruzamarcha after them (Nazarenko 2001, 
14-17; Franklin and Shepard 1996, 88-90). Rus’ traders also travelled in the 
region between the Carpathians and the Dnieper. According to a Gotland rune- 
stone (G 134), blakumen, identified as inhabitants of the Dniester, killed a Scan- 
dinavian named Hrodfuss on an expedition (Jesch 2001, 257-58) in the first half 
of the eleventh century, when the runestone was erected. There are suggestions 
that a trade route was in operation even earlier through today’s Romania (Spi- 
nei 2009, 53-54), which is supported by tenth-century archaeological artefacts of 
Scandinavian origin found there — a miniature axe pendant, strap-ends, fibulae and 
bracelets (Yotov 2015; Kolev 2015). In present-day Moldova, along the Dniester 
and the Raut, mercantile activity was protected by small ring-shaped forts estab- 
lished to guard trade routes. These structures were accompanied by buildings the 
excavators termed ‘long-houses’ and interpreted these complexes as stations on 
the Rus’/Scandinavian trade network (Teuntiuc 2018-19). If this is accepted, Rus’ 
traders surrounded the tenth-century Magyar Carpathian core area on all sides. 
Is it so unlikely that they also visited the Magyars at the time (Haussig 1987, 
530-31; Katona 2017b; Figure 4.5)? 

No source explicitly mentions Rus’ traders in the Carpathian Basin during the 
tenth century. To set up a hypothesis that the Rus’ visited the Carpathian Basin we 
have to examine the possibility of such an undertaking from multiple angles. The 
“system of alternative routes’, rivalries among the various Rus’ groups, local con- 
ditions and the possible intentions behind a visit to Magyar-controlled territory all 
need to be taken into consideration. 

The Rus’ were most willing and talented in discovering new routes towards a 
destination if the consequences were greater profit or a safer passage. A question 
arises as to why no alternative routes were sought towards Constantinople after 
the Pechenegs started to endanger the Dnieper waterway. Such a route would 
have been possible along the Danube, which could have been reached from the 
Tisza River in Hungary. Judging by archaeological evidence along the riverbanks, 
a Hungarian trade route led south along these rivers in the period (Mesterhazy 
1993, 455). In 1985, Swedish experimental archaeologists carried out an ambi- 
tious and imaginative undertaking by sailing a replicated Viking ship on Eastern 
European rivers, among them the Hungarian Bodrog, Tisza and Danube, all the 
way to Istanbul. Their goal was to demonstrate that Vikings were able to travel 
in their own boats all the way from the Baltics to the Black Sea (Nylén 1983, 
1987). Although the route seemed navigable, this was not necessarily the case in 
the Viking Age, as the Hungarian rivers were seriously regulated in the modern 
era for flood control. It took 107 days for the Krampmacken expedition (as the 
Swedes called the project) to reach the Black Sea from the Bodrog River (Nylén 
1987, 255), which is much longer than the Dnieper alternative. Calculating from 
the DAL, it took from 17 to 28 days to reach the mouth of the Dnieper from Kiev 
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Figure 4.5 Rus’ trade towards the south and west in the second half of the tenth century 
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(Petrukhin 2006). Even adding the remaining distance to Constantinople along the 
Black Sea coast and taking into account the difference between the navigational 
skills and physical tolerance of tenth-century sailors and twentieth-century mod- 
ern men, the trip is considerably shorter on the Dnieper. In addition, the Kramp- 
macken entered Eastern Europe via the Vistula and portaging the boats over the 
Carpathians to continue on the Hungarian waterways was no easy task; something 
comparable would have been needed if a Rus’ expedition were to start from Kiev. 
In the Viking Age another ten days was required from there to the Magyar area 
(Polgar 2002, 223). 

Nevertheless, Viking Age Scandinavians were famed travellers, willing to 
cover huge distances between markets if it was in their interest (Sindbeek 2008). 
The length of the route in itself would probably not have deterred them from the 
trip. Its hardships would have been more important. Portaging the boats through 
the Carpathians would have been a logistical nightmare. Although the Rus’ are 
reported to have used wheels on which they could drag the boats for huge dis- 
tances on land (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 64; Likhachev 1996, 17), 
their return would have been in the winter, when this would have been impossi- 
ble. Rus’ trading expeditions from Kiev set sail in June, according to Constantine 
(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 58—59), and had to return before the winter, 
as is stated in the proviso to the 944 CE treaty: “The Russes shall, moreover, 
not have the right to winter at the mouth of Dnieper, either at Belobereg or by 
St. Eleutherius, but when autumn comes, they shall return home to Rus” (Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 76; Likhachev 1996, 25). This also pertained to the 
Rus’ staying in Constantinople, who did not have “the privilege to wintering in 
the St. Mamas quarter” (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 75; Likhachev 1996, 
24). This tallies with the statement in the treaty of 907 CE that Rus’ merchants in 
Constantinople received provisions for six months (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
1953, 65; Likhachev 1996, 17). 

The Bodrog route would not have been favourable from a financial point of 
view. At the crossroads in the Carpathians, the Magyars were firmly in control 
of the commercial route leading from Volga Bulgharia through Kiev and further 
west. Archaeological finds related to the Magyars found on the north-eastern side 
of the Carpathians are interpreted by experts as station points securing the passes 
(see Figure 4.5; Fodor 1994, 55-56; Révész 1999, 155) and levying tithe (Gyorffy 
[1977] 2003, 108-9, 332-36). As previously noted, the Byzantines levied taxes on 
the Rus’ in the ninth century; there is a chance that further toll stations would have 
awaited them down the rivers in Hungary. This is illustrated by an anecdote in the 
fourteenth-century hagiographical account of Saint Gellért of Hungary. Although 
the vita is a later source, it builds on earlier official records. It tells of the actions 
of the Magyar chief, Ajtony, who, after the death of Grand Prince Géza (972-97 
CE), expropriated the rights to the salt tariffs on sections of the Maros River and 
“placed toll-keepers and guards along the river’s ferry points up to the Tisza and 
declared a tax on everything” (Szentpétery [1938] 1999, 489-90, translation by 
the author). Contrary to the Magyar tolls, which seem to have applied as early 
as the reign of Géza, Rus’ traders enjoyed exemptions from taxes in Byzantium 
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during the tenth century, and, as stated in the treaty from 907 CE, obtained free 
provisions as well as “anchors, cordage and sails” for the return journey, also 
confirmed in the treaty of 944 CE (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 65, 75; 
Likhachev 1996, 17, 24). 

The only element favouring the Bodrog route was safety. It has been argued 
that around the end of the 980s CE Rus’ mercenaries joined Grand Prince Géza’s 
service on their way to and from Kiev and Constantinople as the safest route 
between these places led through the Carpathian Basin because of the threat of 
Pecheneg attacks on the Rus’ along the Dnieper (Gyédrffy 1959, 92). This theory, 
seemingly sound, is not supported by contemporary evidence, and the circum- 
stances might suggest otherwise. The controversial events of 988 CE place the 
political conditions of the era in quite a different light. This was the year when 
Vladimir besieged the Byzantine city of Cherson but in the same year offered 
to help Basil II against the revolt of Bardas Phokas by sending a (presumably 
Scandinavian) contingent — labelled ‘Varangian’ by the later chronicler — to aid 
the basileus (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 93, 111-12, 243, 247-48; Likh- 
achev 1996, 37, 49-50). The chronological sequence of the events is not clear, but 
it seems sure that Vladimir did not command the second of these military actions 
and that, on the contrary, the Scandinavians abandoned him and changed sides. 
This is how the PVL depicts the event: the ‘Varangians’, not paid by Vladimir, 
departed for Byzantium (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 93; Likhachev 
1996, 37). Some Scandinavians were already in Byzantine employ at this time, as 
the peace treaties between the parties attest (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 
68; Likhachev 1996, 19), and thus, viewed against the background of the general 
discontent between Scandinavian and Rus’ groups in general, this period actually 
shows strife between Scandinavian groups in the service of the Byzantine and 
Rus’. This makes it unlikely that any groups of Scandinavians/Rus’ would have 
regarded the route through Hungary as ‘safe’ since nothing more is known about 
this relationship, let alone about the relations of the Magyars to each of the vari- 
ous Scandinavian/Rus’ groups. 

The lack of unity among the Magyar territories in the tenth century blurs the 
picture further. Although the seven Magyar tribes sealed their political unity with 
a blood oath as early as the ninth century (Bak and Rady 2010, 16-17), it seems 
apparent from later events that the Carpathian Basin was a place of rivalry before 
Saint Stephen’s reign, who himself had to overcome a great deal of opposition. 
Attempts at centralization began as early as Géza’s rule and were likely finished 
by the end of his reign, at least temporarily, which is suggested by the note of the 
German missionary, Querfurt of Bruno, that an unnamed ruler of the Magyars 
became the sole sovereign by the end of his reign (Bruno of Querfurt 1973, 61). 
Based on chronology, this ruler could have been no one but Géza, although there 
is no further information about these events and what political circumstances pre- 
vailed along the Tisza, especially if Ajtony’s entry on the political scene after 
Géza’s death had earlier precedents. Byzantine-backed claims of autonomy 
were revived by Ajtony in the Tisza-Maros region (Szentpétery [1938] 1999, 
489-90), again highlighting that political relations with Byzantium and Kiev were 
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significant for safe travel in Magyar territory. The appearance of the Magyars in 
the area probably led to the end of the Rus’ route by foot to Ruzamarcha and made 
the Danube waterway unsafe (Franklin and Shepard 1996, 89; Nazarenko 2001, 
108-9; Gieysztor 2008, 501). 

Summing up, going south through Hungary would have been more time con- 
suming, more expensive and probably more dangerous for the Rus’ than travelling 
along the Dnieper. Because the Rus’ could also obtain valuables from the south 
directly from the Byzantines and could acquire Magyar wares in Pereyaslavets, 
there was no point in taking the route through Hungary. All these factors explain 
well why Scandinavian and Rus’ warrior-merchant groups preferred the danger 
from the Pechenegs on the Dnieper. 

Given that a southern river route through Hungary can be excluded from the 
alternatives of Rus’ merchants, only two hitherto undiscussed options remain for 
Magyar—Rus’ commercial dealings after the Magyars occupied the Carpathian 
Basin. The first is that trade was restricted to moving goods between Kiev and 
the Carpathian passes, i.e., direct commerce between the Rus’ and Magyars. Such 
a trade system must have depended on peaceful periods based on the analogy of 
Rus’—Pecheneg trade, in which the former bought cattle, horses and sheep from the 
latter in times of truce. The second scenario is related to reaching the Polish and 
Bohemian markets, Cracow and Prague, which the Rus’ probably reached by trav- 
elling through Hungary. The Magyars, controlling a section of the trade route Rus’ 
merchants followed towards the west, had a position similar to that of the Pechenegs 
in the Dnieper area, only they handled the situation in a more peaceful manner. 

If the assumption of direct tenth-century trade between Kiev and Hungary is 
correct, it left little trace in the archaeological record. Only indirect evidence can 
be adduced, such as the clusters of Hungarian dirham finds in the Upper Tisza 
area, the region closest to the passes where incomers from the East arrived in 
Hungary and where the richest tenth-century Magyar graves are found. Based on 
the richness of the area in terms of archaeological findings, most scholars argue 
that the Upper Tisza region served as the princely headquarters of the era. The 
number of dirhams found in the local graves confirms that the elite resided in the 
area closest to the known trade routes and, as would be expected, actively took 
part in commerce (Kovacs 1994; Révész 1999, 155-57; Polgar 2002, 224—25). 
The expert on Hungarian dirham finds, Laszlo Kovacs, attributes the appearance 
of dirhams to visiting Volga Bulghar, Khazar, Muslim and Jewish traders, but 
omits the Rus’ from his enumeration (Kovacs 2008). The numismatic evidence 
is more than just dirham hoards; it also suggests internal monetary circulation 
in the territories of the emerging Kievan Rus’. Thus, some form of correlation 
with Scandinavian and Rus’ warrior-merchants can be expected (Kuleshov 2021), 
especially since some Rus’-related artefacts (e.g. spiral-head rings, weapons) also 
cluster in the Upper Tisza region (Mesterhazy 1993, 457-58; Istvanovits 2003, 
338-39; Kovacs 2003; Fodor 2017b; Figure 4.6). These artefacts of Rus’ prov- 
enance hint that even though the form and circumstances remain faint, goods were 
exchanged in the Upper Tisza region. 

Besides live animals (horses and possibly also cattle and sheep), the Rus’ might 
have been interested in another product of the Carpathian Basin — salt. Recently, 
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Figure 4.6 Axe from Streda nad Bodrogom (Slovakia) characteristic of the blended ‘dru- 
zhina culture’ found in the grave of a Magyar horseman. The weapon has two 
parts: a broad blade typical for Slavic territories and a chekan-type tip common 
in nomadic areas 


Source: Redrawn from Nevizansky and KoSta 2009, 340, Fig. X/3 


several scholars have suggested that the Scandinavians responded to a decisive 
demand for European salt in Frankia, Poland, Bulgaria and even al-Andalus 
(Liibke 2001, 194; Duczko 2004, 77-78; Lewis 2006; Pires 2011, 128; Gardela 
2015, 218). It can be suggested that salt from Transylvanian salt mines also inter- 
ested the Scandinavian Rus’. The salt mines in the Carpathian Basin were of great 
value from the ninth century on; the Avars and Bulgars who occupied the territory 
at that point both traded in it. Many surmise that the Bulgars occupied Transyl- 
vania for the salt and that the Byzantines were also involved in the salt trade with 
this region (Stephenson 2004, 42-45; Fiedler 2004, 162; cf. Spinei 2009, 58-60). 
When the Magyars took over the Carpathian Basin, salt production continued 
under their control (Madgearu 2005; Vékony 2004). As noted, it even resulted 
in internal conflicts between the first king, Saint Stephen, and the local chieftain, 
Ajtony, who tried to monopolize the tolls of the salt trade on the Maros River for 
himself near the turn of the millennium. 

Later sources suggest that salt as an exchange commodity might have been 
more important for the Rus’ of Kiev than previously assumed. William of 
Rubruck, the Franciscian friar, reports that the Rus’ians were still in need of 
salt in the thirteenth century, and at that time they had to venture to the Caspian 
Sea to get it (Michel and Wright 1839, 219). Earlier, at the end of the reign of 
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Sviatopolk II of Kiev (1093-113 CE), uprisings broke out in Kiev as the Halichian 
salt import ceased and the city remained without salt in stock, resulting in various 
merchant groups and the grand prince speculating in salt (Heppell 1989, 171-74). 
The Kievan prince, Mstislav Iziaslavich, was also disturbed by the fact that the 
Cumans blocked the so-called salt route of the Rus’ in 1168 CE (Franklin and 
Shepard 1996, 325-27). These incidents show that a continuous salt supply was 
a necessity in the Kievan Rus’, and even in later centuries ensuring it from local 
resources was not without difficulties. Apart from the salt collected by the Cher- 
sonians on the Crimea (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 186-87), the mines 
in Transylvania would have been one of the closest options for the Kievans to 
import salt in the tenth century. Since Rus’ merchants travelled all the way up to 
Regensburg for salt in the ninth century, the Tisza region would have been an easy 
reach for salt that could be transported on carts or muleback if Pecheneg groups 
disrupted the Crimean salt supplies. 

Besides allowing for the possibility of direct trade between Kiev and the 
Magyar territory, there are clear hints in the written record that communication 
between the Kievan Rus’ territories and the West took place via Hungary in this 
period. Two sources record a diplomatic and commercial mission through Hun- 
gary. The first merchants who managed to cross the territory in safety were two 
Jews, who, according to a Hebrew source by an anonymous writer in the mid- 
eleventh century quoted in Zedekiah ben Abraham Anav’s thirteenth-century 
work Shibbolei haLeket (Ears of Gleaning), travelled from “Russiyah” (rvsy’h) 
to Regensburg with their non-Jewish servants (Slavs? Rus’?) in the mid-eleventh 
century (Spitzer and Komoréczy 2003, 116-19). Although commerce was revi- 
talized when the situation was secured by kingly control after the millennium, 
another account implies that such a route had also operated in the tenth century. 
The Khazar—Jewish correspondence uses even more specific terms to highlight 
that in 955 CE Jewish envoys tried to pass along a letter written by the Cordovan 
Ummayads from Prague to Kiev via Hungary (Kokovtsov 1932, 65). It is striking 
that in the mid-tenth century communication between Kiev and Prague seems to 
have run through Hungary. Therefore, Rus’ merchants visiting the fairs in Cracow 
and Prague probably followed the same paths; the Upper Tisza region would have 
been the most logical choice. 

So far only a single dirham hoard (371 specimens) is known from the Car- 
pathian Basin, which does not unequivocally confirm the existence of a trade net- 
work. Nevertheless, the find was discovered at Khust/Huszt (now in Ukraine) at 
the confluence of the northern branch of the Tisza and the Rika rivers (Kovacs 
1989, 80-81), an area where communication has been predicted. Since hoards 
were hidden in troubled times, some archaeologists argue that the lack of numer- 
ous deposits might actually reinforce the idea of a well-functioning, peaceful 
commercial network (Balint 1981; Kovacs 2008). The around 70, mostly Sama- 
nid and Volga Bulghar, dirham finds of the tenth century (dating from 903 to 
942 CE) come from graves in Hungary, and, as noted, cluster in the Upper Tisza 
region (Kovacs 1989, 78-81, 120-34; Kovacs 2008). 

Long-distance trade usually emerged around nodal points when nature pre- 
sented obstacles and where the likelihood of meeting other long-distance traders 
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was high (Sindbzek 2007, 2008). Prague and Pereyaslavets both met these require- 
ments, as they were located at the junctions of land and water and were visited by 
a variety of foreign traders. Rus’, Slavs, Jews, Muslims and Magyars all visited 
Prague, while Rus’, Slavs, Greeks and Magyars were present in Pereyaslavets. It 
is still possible, however, that the Upper Tisza region also served as a temporary 
nodal point for Rus’ traders, who could rest, replenish their provisions and sell 
some of their wares before journeying on to Cracow and Prague in the north. Even 
if not marking the region as their final destination, Rus’ merchants were warranted 
to stop near the Carpathians. The province, however, started to lose importance 
from the second half of the tenth century (no more burials are recorded thereafter), 
which is usually explained by Prince Géza’s Western-oriented foreign policy and 
the moving of the princely headquarters to Transdanubia (Szabados 2011, 232-35 
with further references). This shift surely affected Rus’—Magyar dealings. 

Understanding Scandinavian— and Rus’—Magyar exchange and communication 
in the tenth century requires a broad spectrum of evidence. Scandinavian and 
Rus’ traders, when selecting a destination, were less stressed about the length of 
the voyage than attending fairs with the greatest promise of profit. Markets at the 
intersections of land and water routes were usually favoured targets, especially if 
the traders’ security was ensured by a central power. The greatest takings could 
be made at these fairs, as other long-distance traders were also in attendance from 
neighbouring regions. Another critical point for Rus’ merchants, undeterred by 
the physical dangers and hardships of the trip, was to avoid taxation, which led to 
developing alternate routes, some of them crossing through Hungary. Following a 
river system to the south from the Carpathian Basin would not have attracted Rus’ 
merchants for geographical, financial and security reasons. Such considerations 
affected Scandinavian groups in Byzantium and other rival Scandinavian groups 
in the Kievan Rus’ territories, always in the light of Magyar foreign relations. 
Judging from the tenth-century campaigns led by the Kievan Rus’ with Magyar 
assistance, they were on amicable terms (Sakharov 1986). In this context, Rus’ 
merchants could express interest in Hungarian salt and livestock, for which they 
may have paid in furs, weapons and goldsmith products or perhaps Islamic dir- 
hams. Such products changed owners in the Upper Tisza area; the Rus’ arrived 
by chance, deliberately from Kiev or en route towards the lucrative markets in 
the north, which the Magyars also visited. Developments over time suggest that 
after the second half of the tenth century the Upper Tisza region declined as a 
trading location, which allowed Scandinavian Rus’—related artefacts to reach the 
Carpathian Basin as a result of dealings between the Rus’ and Magyars conducted 
at important international fairs at crossroads such as Prague and Pereyaslavets. 


Conclusion 


Scandinavian traders had already encountered steppe people in the early stages of 
their eastern settlement, at the latest in the ninth century, when evidence of inter- 
action seems to increase in the sources. Major rivers crossing the dense forests 
of northern Russia and flowing southward across the steppe became communica- 
tion routes between Scandinavian and Turkic cultures. Through their traditional 
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activities of riverine commerce as well as seasonal pastoralist migrations follow- 
ing waterways, the paths of the Scandinavians, Rus’ and steppe nomads were 
interwoven. Long-distance trade routes reaching north and towards the great 
civilizations of the south crossed the main grazing grounds of steppe pastoral- 
ists, some of whom successfully joined this cross-cultural trade network by estab- 
lishing market towns at points along the Volga, or by blocking the way on the 
Dnieper. The nature of this network, complemented with land routes through the 
steppes, was marked by negotiations, resale transactions, shifting trade routes and 
interests and a high level of organization that included fixed customs and tolls, the 
use of interpreters, caravanserais and informal rules of hospitality. Such an enter- 
prise also entailed considerable organization on the part of the Scandinavian Rus’. 
Serious preparations were carried out before setting sail; suitable vessels had to be 
constructed, defensive and supply outposts had to be set up on river islands, alter- 
nate routes had to be scouted and tested and divine assistance had to be constantly 
assured through rituals connected to travel and commerce. 

In this network, the Khazars were the main middlemen between the north and 
south during the ninth century; over the next hundred years their role was gradu- 
ally taken over by the more northerly Volga Bulghars. Both created powerful poli- 
ties with flourishing international markets with secure transactions, sophisticated 
regulations and comfortable conditions for visiting merchants. 

After securing a firm foothold in Kiev, the Scandinavian Rus’ became neighbours 
with other steppe tribes, the Magyars and later the Pechenegs. Rus’ commerce with 
these tribes was not a necessity for profit, but to prevent raids and guarantee safe 
crossings of the steppe to the lucrative markets beyond. Business along the Dnieper 
was not conducted at fairs like those along the Volga, but probably took place in 
the frontier zone between the sphere of Rus’ influence and that of the steppe. Fron- 
tier markets were probably considered safer than letting nomads into a town. The 
products exchanged at these frontiers satisfied basic needs in the usual patterns of 
trade between nomadic and sedentary societies elsewhere in Eurasia. In the second 
half of the tenth century, international fairs began, approachable from Kiev on land 
and offering a wide spectrum of commodities for exchange between the Rus’ and 
nomads (then in the process of becoming sedentary). 

The Rus’ presence among merchants looms large in the sources and bolsters 
the view that it was they who visited the steppe to trade, although there is also 
evidence for the opposite scenario. Terrestrial routes from Itil and Bulgar, with 
a possible branch to the Carpathian Basin, led towards Regensburg with several 
stops along the way in Rus’-controlled territories. Here, merchants could rest in 
caravanserais and replenish their goods. Archaeological research has identified 
trading places along the tracks (Motsya 2009). 

After that, the road turned north all the way up to the Danish town of Hedeby, 
where an ‘Eastern horizon’ of objects clearly points towards the East — mostly 
Birka and the Kievan Rus’ — and even to more remote steppes. Two items have 
been considered direct evidence for serious contacts, but their identification has 
changed recently. A conical bronze boss was thought to come either from an ‘Ori- 
ental’ brooch or a Khazarian helmet (Kalmring 2014). Another notable find was a 
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trader’s grave containing a characteristic triangular-shaped bronze bowl on which 
previous research identified engravings of Turkic runes (for discussion, see Steuer 
1975). It has been argued that personal mementoes like this were rarely exchanged 
and that they are possible traces of Turkic visitors (Khazar or Volga Bulgharian) to 
the far north (Liibke 2001, 96, 185). It turned out, however, that the conical boss 
was a better match for hexagonal copper-alloy bells known from Ireland, Scotland, 
the Isle of Man, northern Wales and England (Lebsak 2021, 50), while the trian- 
gular bronze bowl was of possible Irish origin. The reading of Turkic runes on its 
surface has been seriously questioned (Steuer 1975). Nevertheless, more mundane 
items of ‘oriental’ provenance are found in Hedeby that favour the existence of 
a trade connection with the steppes. Such artefacts include ‘oriental’ belt fittings 
and textiles as well as garments or accessories of Eastern styles, such as buttons 
used on caftans and pendant belt pouches (Steuer 1975; Kalmring 2014; cf. Lebsak 
2021). Two Khazar belt mounts and a gilded bronze plaque depicting a horse drink- 
ing from a waterhole also reached the Scandinavian-populated Jandw Pomorski 
(Truso) on the northern coast of Poland, possibly remnants of ninth-century visits 
from the east (Bogucki 2007). Although the paucity of evidence does not seem to 
support an optimistic view of a regular trade route of Khazar or Bulghar traders all 
the way to Hedeby (cf. Haussig 1987, 530-31), it is possible for individual cases. 

The largely one-directional movement of merchants foreshadowed regular 
cultural exchange through trade, which mostly affected the regular visitors: the 
Scandinavian Rus’. As Christian Liibke (2001) has demonstrated, the major con- 
tribution of East European trade relations should be sought in the development of 
‘cultural acceptance’ among the various ethnicities in the region. Trade was a first 
step in acquainting communities with each other, which laid foundations for deeper 
contacts. During commercial transactions, the two communities temporarily had to 
share a living space. A safe environment and the peaceful exchange of goods cre- 
ated a context in which cultural commodities and values could flow undisturbed 
and the ‘other’, foreigners, became ‘friends’. Commercial exchange was the pri- 
mary vehicle behind cultural contacts and in itself a trigger for cultural innovation 
and diffusion of objects and ideas. This background was essential for facilitating 
the Scandinavian Rus’ adoption and absorption of steppe customs. Another contact 
sphere where these group came in contact was joint service in retinues. 


5 Retinues 


At some time between c. 960 and 970 CE, a powerful Rus’ ruler, probably of 
princely status, died, was cremated and buried in the Rus’ town of Chernigov 
(now in Ukraine), widely known today as the ‘Black Grave’ (Mel’nikova 1996, 
70-71; Duczko 2004, 239-41), first excavated in the early 1870s. The body rested 
under a monumental ten-metre-high kurgan together with other bodies, maybe his 
son and accompanying slaves, although there are debates on the exact number, sex 
and age of the buried individuals (Vasyuta 2016). The burial became famous for 
its size and for the opulent grave goods from a variety of cultural backgrounds. 
Two Byzantine gold coins, of Constantine Porphyrogenitus and Romanos II (959— 
63 CE), were thought to date the burial safely to the second part of the tenth 
century, but new investigations based on artefact typology do not exclude a later 
date at the turn of the tenth century (Lushin 2019). The burial was discovered in 
the early twentieth century, and its contents were gifted to various collections. Re- 
examining some of the objects in the grave has led to new interpretations. 

The Chernigov burial likely included a boat (indicated by surviving rivet 
mounts only discovered in 1996), which was characteristic for Scandinavian buri- 
als (Price 2008, 264-66). Bones of horses and rams were also recovered, probably 
sacrificed during the funeral feast. The weapons’ complex found in the grave, 
however, is the most intriguing (Figure 5.1). Remnants of chainmail and two typi- 
cal Viking swords in a contemporary Nordic style amply testify that either the 
deceased or those burying him were well acquainted with close combat. Many 
spearheads and arrowheads were found, too, weapons that were part of traditional 
Scandinavian weaponry in the period, although some of them were also standard 
elements of other cultures’ arms. The steppe environment is clearly referenced 
among the Rus’ mourners by a nomad-type sabre best suited for mounted warfare. 
A conical helmet found in the grave was described as being of Khazar type. In 
addition, the steppe motifs on the silver plates on two Nordic drinking horns in 
the grave show the fusion of Scandinavian and steppe ideas and were probably 
crafted in Russia (see Figure 5.2). A statuette of the Norse god borr, another prod- 
uct of Rus’ workshops, was also found in the Black Grave; invisible details of the 
figure discovered during restoration cleaning indicated that it was manufactured 
by a Scandinavian craftsman on Iranian and steppe models (Murasheva, Orfins- 
kaya, and Loboda 2019). The grave reflected the material culture of a warrior elite 
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Figure 5.1 Cremated pile of weapons from the Black Grave in Chernigov 
Source: Samokvasov 1916, 20, fig. 23 


Figure 5.2 The Chernigov drinking horns from the Black Grave (Ukraine) 


Source: By courtesy of Oleksiy Komar 
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closely connected to both distant and neighbouring networks of trade and culture, 
including the steppes. 

Besides trade relations, this influence came through military channels. Alliances 
in which nomads and Scandinavians and Rus’ fought together were discussed in 
Chapter 3. They were sometimes also allied under the leadership of various pow- 
ers other than Kiev as members of a ruler’s retinue or as his mercenaries. From the 
ninth to mid-eleventh centuries, Scandinavian warrior groups were sought after 
as retainers in several areas along the austrvegr. Called Rus’ or Varangians, they 
were present in various courts of the region, such as Kiev and other Rus’ courts, 
Constantinople, and Itil, the capital of the Khazar Khaganate. The possibility of 
Scandinavian and Rus’ retainers entering local service has also been raised for 
three other areas — Volga Bulgharia, Hungary and Poland — and this seems pos- 
sible (see Figure 3.1).'! According to written accounts, the courts mentioned earlier 
also employed steppe warriors, mostly of Turkic origin, during the Viking Age. 
In this chapter, I discuss their joint participation in the service of several courts, 
together with the effects this common service had on them in a military-cultural 
sense. Scandinavians and Rus’ taking service in these areas adopted local cultural 
and military habits, and I propose that the additional presence of steppe retainers 
might have had similar impacts. 


The Kievan Rus’ 


The Scandinavians arrived in the Middle Dnieper area after occupying Kiev; 
according to the semi-legendary tradition preserved in the PVL, this occurred in 
the middle of the ninth century (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 60-61; Likh- 
achev 1996, 14). Archaeological evidence in the Rus’ ‘capital’, however, suggests 
that the Scandinavian presence only became decisive there during the late tenth 
century (Franklin and Shepard 1996, 98-109; Duczko 2004, 220, 257; Androsh- 
chuk 2013, 31-32, 216-17). Regardless of the precise date, in Kiev the Scandi- 
navians probably made up a large part of the retinue called a druzhina, taking 
possession of the town as an aggressive military unit. The term druzhina, which 
derived from the Russian word drug (‘friend’), was used to denote the armed 
retinue of princes living in the territories of the Kievan Rus’ and other Slavic 
polities of Eastern Europe (Halbach 1985, 94-110; Mel’nikova 1996; Stefanovich 
2012). The druzhinas contributed decisively to the emergence and operation of 
the Kievan Rus’ state itself. 

Even though local warriors were employed, Rus’ warbands in the period 
included (if they were not mostly composed of) Scandinavians who arrived in 
Eastern Europe with their own ships, crews and weapons in search of plunder and 
glory. This is inferred from later copyists of the Jayhant tradition, who clearly dis- 
tinguish the Rus’ from the Slavs, whom they ruled over and raided (de Goeje 1892, 
145-47; Martinez 1982, 166-68; Géckenjan and Zimonyi 2011, 234; Lunde and 
Stone 2012, 126-27). Later evidence, such as runestone inscriptions and sagas such 
as Eymundar pattr Hringssonar and Haralds saga Sigurdarsonar, also support this 
(Vigfasson and Unger 1862, 120; Braun 1924, 164—65; Sturluson 2002b, 69-70). 
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For later Rus’ princes such as Vladimir and Yaroslav, the logic of hiring ethnically 
distinct retinue members rested on two basic principles. Mercenaries coming from 
abroad to tribal societies were not linked to any kin group, thus rulers did not have 
to be afraid that their own men would betray them or refrain from taking action 
due to ties of blood with a local family (Font 2010). Foreign retainers enhanced the 
court’s prestige by displaying their traditional warrior gear, often together with a 
distinctive body-build and special martial skills. Such general features of retinues 
were noted in earlier centuries by the Roman historian Tacitus (Tacitus 1914, 282). 

During the ninth and tenth centuries, settling Scandinavians merged with the 
Slavs, which is usually evidenced by the appearance of Slavic names among 
the Rus’ elite contracting treaties with the Byzantines (Sitzmann 2003, 58-69; 
Mel’nikova 2004). Ethnicities merged greatly during the tenth century. Vladimir 
supposedly set up pagan idols of different kinds on the Kievan castle hill to create 
a common identity among his ethnically mixed retinue (Vernadsky 1959, 123; 
Font 2007, 44). 

Later, druzhinas incorporated not only Scandinavians and Slavs but also men 
from the steppe. This phenomenon probably started with the Rus’ and nomads 
conducting joint campaigns. The army of the Polish prince Bolestaw the Brave 
(992-1025 CE) launched at Kiev was accompanied by Magyar and Pecheneg 
auxiliaries (Holtzmann 1935, 530). Long periods of service are surmised from the 
information that Bolestaw interfered in a dispute between his Polish and Pecheneg 
troops and put the latter to the sword, which indicates that they were his own war- 
riors rather than mercenaries under their own command (Holtzmann 1935, 382). 
According to the PVL, after the Kievan campaign in 1018 CE, Bolestaw returned 
home with elite prisoners of war (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 132; Likh- 
achev 1996, 63), who were probably enrolled in his retinue together with other 
Scandinavians arriving from the north voluntarily (Shepard 2005, 269-70). Thus, 
during Bolestaw’s reign, retainers of Scandinavian and steppe (culturally Turkic) 
origin both came into contact with the Polish druzhina. 

Magyar and Pecheneg warriors, similarly to the Polish example, also took part 
in Rus’ campaigns led by Kiev during the tenth century. In 944 CE Prince Igor 
advanced against the Greeks after assembling warriors from a wide array of tribes, 
including, according to the text, “‘Varangians’, Rus’ and Pechenegs” (Cross and 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 72; Likhachev 1996, 23). Similarly, the battle of Arca- 
diopolis (970 CE) was fought between the Byzantines and an alliance of Rus’, 
Magyars, Pechenegs and Bulgars (Diaconus 1828, 108; Bekker 1839, 288-91). 
Scandinavians and steppe-nomads learned tactics from each other during common 
campaigns; the result may have been the introduction of horses into Scandinavian 
Rus’ warfare techniques (Androshchuk 2013, 222-23), commonly exemplified 
in the words of the Byzantine chronicler Leo the Deacon, who highlighted that 
the Rus’ cavalry that advanced against the Byzantines in 971 CE at the battle of 
Dorostolon was inexperienced because they were not trained for mounted warfare 
(Diaconus 1828, 134). 

Some of Prince Sviatoslav’s retinue members, however, were already experi- 
enced horsemen, according to the descriptions in the PVL and Leo the Deacon’s 
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work (Diaconus 1828, 156-57; Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 84; Likhachev 
1996, 31). At the same time, however, some warriors of the prince still carried arms 
more typical of Scandinavian Vikings than nomads, namely, the chainmail, shield 
and double-edged sword. The Rus’ commander, Pretich, gifted these weapons to 
the Pechenegs during a peace treaty negotiation, and they offered him their own 
distinctive weapons: spear, sabre and arrows (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 
86; Likhachev 1996, 32). The participation of Rus’ merchants in contemporary arms 
dealing also shows that the Rus’ wielded straight double-edged swords (Polgar 
2004), and Leo the Deacon describes their tactics as analogous to the Viking shield 
wall (Diaconus 1828, 133). He also reports that during the battle in front of the city 
of Dorostolon certain Rus’ warriors behaved like mad animals and gave out savage 
roars (Diaconus 1828, 133). Combat ecstasy like this is mostly known from the 
Scandinavian pagan tradition of the berserks, who allegedly acted like mad bears 
and wolves during battles (Blaney 1993). Although this passage might be a Byzan- 
tine fopos to illustrate the barbarity of their enemies (Ivanov 1981), the description 
is quite specific. Scandinavians still held high-status offices in the Rus’ military 
at the time, such as Sveinald, the deputy commander of the prince, and Asmund, 
Sviatoslav’s personal preceptor (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 78-80, 89-90; 
Likhachev 1996, Talbot and Sullivan 2005, 181, n. 38). 

According to the PVL, not only did Sviatoslav hire nomadic mercenaries from 
the steppe, but he himself lived his life in the saddle and was always prepared for 
war like a typical nomad: 


Stepping light as a leopard, he undertook many campaigns. Upon his expedi- 
tions he carried with him neither wagons nor kettles, and boiled no meat, but 
cut off small strips of horseflesh, game, or beef, and ate it after roasting it on 
the coals. Nor did he have a tent, but he spread out a horse-blanket under him, 
and set his saddle under his head. 

(Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 84; original: Likhachev 1996, 31) 


As will be seen in the next chapter, Sviatoslav’s (nomadic) appearance in the PVL is 
backed up by Leo the Deacon’s description of the Rus’ knyaz. The retinues of Svia- 
toslav and the later Rus’ princes were unique, culturally distinct fighting corps that 
amalgamated steppe and traditionally Scandinavian warfare tactics and weaponry. 

That steppe people also occasionally benefited from Scandinavian warfare tac- 
tics might be supported with the individual case of a retainer in the service of the 
Rus’ prince Yaropolk I (972—78 CE). This retainer, apparently also the prince’s 
counsellor, was called Varayazhko, that is, ‘Varangian’. After Yaropolk’s death and 
defeat by Vladimir, Varayazhko defected to the Pechenegs “in whose company he 
fought long against Vladimir till the latter won him over only with difficulty by 
means of a sworn pledge” (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 93; Likhachev 
1996, 37). The Arabic writer ibn Hawgal also noted in his work of the 970s CE that 
the Rus’ were allied with the nomadic Pechenegs and harried Al-Andalus (Kram- 
ers 1939, 14; Birkeland 1954, 48), although such an extreme case should be taken 
with a grain of salt. Although accounts are taciturn on how such campaigns were 
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conducted, other common joint operations of Rus’ and steppe people are known. 
Such examples include Sviatoslav’s alliance with the Oghuz’ in 965 CE (Golden 
1972, 80; Franklin and Shepard 1996, 145), Vladimir’s in 985 CE (Kramers 1939, 
282; Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 96; Likhachev 1996, 39) and the joint 
Rus’ and Alan attack on Sharvan and Derbent in 1033 CE (Minorsky 1958, 47). 


The Byzantine Empire 


The austrvegr led to Constantinople, the region’s largest centre, although it was 
located far south of Scandinavia. Although also recruited from Anglo-Saxons, 
Franks and Normans, the notorious Varangian Guard, which was responsible for 
the personal defence of the basileus himself, was made up of Scandinavians from 
the eleventh century onwards (Shepard 1973; Cigaar 1974; cf. Scheel 2015). Although 
the term Varangian is not mentioned in texts before the eleventh century, it seems 
safe to assume that Scandinavian mercenaries had already arrived in Byzantium. 

Evidence supporting this comes from documents that mention Scandinavians 
from the Kievan Rus’ taking up service in Byzantium. References to Rus’ troops 
in Byzantine pay starts as early as the beginning of the tenth century. In De cer- 
emoniis aulae Byzantinae, Constantine mentions 700 Rus’ sailors participating 
in the Cretan campaign of 911 CE (Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 1830, 651). 
A provision in the Rus’—Byzantine peace treaty of 912 CE clearly states that the 
Rus’ could enter Byzantine service whenever they desired (Cross and Sherbowitz- 
Wetzor 1953, 68; Likhachev 1996, 19). The flow of troops to Byzantium increased 
after 988 CE (for dating and discussion, see Bléndal 1978, 43-44). An old view 
that all Rus’ retainers in Byzantine employ were actually Slavs (Vasilievskii 1908) 
is now untenable in light of new knowledge on early Rus’ identity. 

Serving for years doubtlessly influenced Scandinavians living in Byzantium, 
who became accustomed to the environment. Many of them were later baptized, 
and it seems likely that they had their own church in Constantinople, consecrated 
to Saint Olaf or the Virgin Mary (Ciggaar 1996, 126). They also started to adopt 
Byzantine fashions; for instance, wearing the well-known Byzantine tunic, the 
skaramangion (Androshchuk 2008, 535). That they indeed availed themselves of 
the cultural amenities in Constantinople is illustrated by their demand for unlim- 
ited access to the city’s bathhouses in a Rus’—Byzantine peace treaty from 907 CE 
(Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 65; Likhachev 1996, 17). 

The Byzantine Empire’s art of warfare also left an impact on the Scandinavians. 
The Laxdela saga reports that a ‘Varangian’ named Bolli Bollason, returning from 
Byzantine service to Iceland, wielded a gladel (short sword) according to foreign 
customs (Sveinsson 1934, 225). Even though the description of Bolli’s attire in 
the saga is not completely authentic (a knight painted on his shield could not have 
been a Viking Age custom), it is still probable that warriors active abroad acquired 
distinctive new weapons (Zanchi 2008, 32-33). Weapons from abroad, especially 
gifts from rulers, were highly esteemed in the north (Ashley 2013, 217-20). For 
instance, the armour, Emma, of the most famous Varangian guard, Harald Hard- 
ruler, was manufactured in Byzantium, if one of the short stories about Harald’s 
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life is to be believed (Vigfisson and Unger 1868a, 418). Although finds of Byzan- 
tine weapons in Kievan Rus’ territory and Scandinavia are rare, some are known 
and confirm this picture. These include a piece of lamellae armour from Birka’s 
garrison and several Byzantine-type scabbards from Kiev, Turaida (Latvia), Got- 
land and Ocksarve (Sweden) (Androshchuk 2016, 104—5). 

Scandinavians adapting to Byzantine courtly and military fashions took service 
alongside Turkic retainers. Parallel to the Byzantine employment of Scandinavian 
and Rus’ troops, Byzantine sources attest to the presence of Khazars and the so- 
called Zourkoi (Turks) among the personnel of the Byzantine bodyguard as early 
as the late ninth century. Called Zourkoi, Byzantine historiography usually meant 
Magyars in this period (Moravesik 1970, 37, 1983, 320-27; Zimonyi 2001). Dur- 
ing the Bulgarian—Byzantine battles in 894 CE, the Byzantine bodyguard troops 
defeated by the Bulgarian Tsar Symeon the Great (893-927 CE) included Khazar 
watriors, whose noses Symeon cut off and sent to the Byzantine court (Bekker 
1838, 853-55). At the turn of the ninth century, Hariin ibn Yahya, a Muslim pris- 
oner of war in Constantinople, described Khazars and Turks among the guards at 
the city gates and among the emperor’s bodyguard (de Goeje 1892, 120-24; Zimo- 
nyi 2016, 86-87). In his list of Byzantine offices and court precedence in 899 CE, 
the Byzantine official Philotheos confirms that the imperial bodyguard’s officers 
included Magyars (Zourkoi) and Khazars, among others (Oikonomidés 1972, 208— 
9; see also: Zimonyi 2016, 87-89). Constantine also mentions steppe warriors in 
Byzantine service, with 84 Magyars (Jourkoi) taking part in Romanos Lekapenos’ 
(920-44 CE) Italian campaign (Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 1830, 466). 

Besides the continuous flow of Scandinavian and Rus’ warriors, Turks con- 
tinued to serve in Byzantium. During the tenth century, continuous and parallel 
mentions of Rus’, Pharganian, Khazar, Magyar and probably Pecheneg warriors 
(Toulmatzoi) among the palace guard are mentioned in Constantine’s De ceremo- 
niis (Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 1830, 579, 661-68). Liutprand of Cremona 
(in 986 CE) also reports that Emperor Nikephoros Phokas II (963-69 CE) cap- 
tured 40 Magyar warriors in 966 CE, all of whom were accepted into the emper- 
or’s bodyguard (Becker 1915, 199). 

The influence of Byzantine fashion also reached the steppe retainers; Emperor 
Nikephoros, for instance, made the captured Magyar warriors dress according 
to Byzantine fashion in “valuable garments” (vestibus ornatos) (Becker 1915, 
199). Turkic retainers who carried out duties during ceremonial events at the court 
wore the finest Byzantine clothing (Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 1830, 576-79). 
Guards at the city gates encountered by Hartin ibn Yahya bore gilded spears, 
shields and lances (de Goeje 1892, 120-24). Thus, various foreign groups living 
in the empire adopted local cultural styles. 

Besides bodyguard duties in the capital, common campaigns were another pos- 
sible contact sphere for Turkic, Scandinavian and Rus’ retainers. Rus’, Pharganian, 
Khazar and Magyar warriors all took part in the Langobard campaign of 935 CE 
(Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 1830, 660-61). The note in the Annales Barenses 
for the year 1027 CE (probably referring to events of 1025 CE) records Magyars, 
Rus’ and Guandali, sometimes identified as Varangians, among the Byzantine 
auxiliary forces that participated in the Italian campaign (Olajos 1998, 220-21). 
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Conflict could have arisen at the court between the Scandinavian and some Tur- 
kic retainers during the reign of Emperor Michael V (1041-42 CE), who changed 
his bodyguards to ‘Scythians’ (possibly nomads) (Psellos 1967, 95). After his 
death, however, Scandinavians were again installed in their former positions. 

Thus, in tenth- and eleventh-century Byzantium, the presence of Turkic, Scan- 
dinavian and Rus’ bodyguards and retainers is almost continuously verifiable, 
which raises the possibility that these groups were in close contact with each 
other. Written accounts about steppe impact on Scandinavian retainers in Byzan- 
tium is not available, but archaeological material (which will be discussed later) 
might be linked to the common Turkic—Scandinavian duties in Constantinople. 


The Khazar Khaganate 


It was a well-established custom among the Eurasian nomads to employ foreign 
bodyguards (Gy6rffy 1994a, 87; Golden 2001, 2006, 79). A Khazarian version of 
the Varangian Guard is usually accepted among scholars by referring to Mas’tidt’s 
description of the Khazar’s armed forces (Gy6rffy 1959, 60; Bléndal 1978, 7; 
Montgomery 2010, 161-64). Mas’udi recounts that “the Riis and the Saqaliba . . . 
served as mercenaries and slaves (‘abid) of the [Khazar] king” (Macoudi 1863, 
12; Lunde and Stone 2012, 133). The term Sagaliba, as already discussed, referred 
to people of Slavic origin in this period (Golden et al. 1995; Mishin 1999; Ayalon 
1999, 349-52). It is also known from Mas’tdr that in Itil, the Khazar capital, Rus’ 
were in the ruler’s service together with Jews, Muslims and steppe nomadic peo- 
ple (Macoudi 1863, 10-12; Lunde and Stone 2012, 133). The Khazars themselves 
were of Turkic origin, although Mas’idi’s wording seems to indicate the presence 
of other steppe people in contemporary Itil: “The pagans who live in this coun- 
try belong to many different races, among which are the Saq@liba and the Ris” 
(Macoudi 1863, 9; Lunde and Stone 2012, 132). Since according to this account, 
the Rus’ and the Saqaliba were only part of the country’s pagan population, it can 
be asserted that other heathen — probably Turkic/steppe — people also lived there, 
as the context of the source notes Jews and Muslims separately (Macoudi 1863, 8; 
Lunde and Stone 2012, 131). 

It has also been posited that the ruler called chacanus (khagan) of the Rus’ 
envoys who arrived at the court of the Frankish king Louis the Pious in Ingelheim 
in 839 CE did not mean the ruler of a separate Rus’ khaganate, but referred to 
the Khazar khagan himself (Montgomery 2010, 163—64). Objections against this 
assertion were put forward in previous chapters, but if this is accepted then the 
appearance of the Rus’ in Khazar service should be dated to the 830s CE. 

The Khazars definitely maintained close ties with the Rus’ in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Prince Sviatoslav’s campaign against the Khazars took place in 965/969 
CE, which is close in time to Mas’tidt’s report about Rus’ warriors in Itil. Thus, 
a theory may be advanced that Rus’ and steppe warriors fought on both sides in 
the Rus’—Khazar war, although I find it unlikely that even the Rus’, who appear 
in ibn Fadlan’s famous description of 922 CE, would have been the Khazars’ 
mercenaries or ‘slave soldiers’, as James E. Montgomery suggests (Montgomery 
2010, 163). The group ibn Fadlan describes came to conduct commercial business 
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in Bulgar and actually traded in slaves. In addition, according to the testimony 
of the Muslim emissary, the Volga Bulghars were trying to become independent 
from the khaganate at just that time (Montgomery 2014, 190-91, 238-41), so 
linking or mentioning Khazar—Rus’ (slave) warriors to the current situation would 
be expected from the report. 

Although not affecting the argument about the potential Turkic impact on Rus’ 
warriors in Khazaria, the view of their involvement in the local retinue has to be 
slightly modified. First, Mas’tidi explicitly states that Muslims formed the main 
component of the Khazar army and that the bodyguard (or retinue) of the khagan 
was recruited from Khazar-born Jewish warriors who lived with him in his pal- 
ace. Second, although the Rus’ definitely had roles in the Khazar army, inferences 
from several Muslim writers suggest that they lived in a part of the town across 
the Volga River, while the retinue resided with the Khazar ruler in the other part 
(Macoudi 1863, 9; de Goeje 1927, 221-22; Lunde and Stone 2012, 132, 153-54; 
Montgomery 2014, 256-57). This makes it apparent that the Rus’ were not among 
the troops of the Khazar retinue. 

Understanding the role the Rus’ played in the military life of the khaganate 
must take into account that the Muslims also serving in Itil were not under the 
full control of the Khazar rulers. This can be seen through the Rus’ raid in the 
Caspian in 913 CE, which ended with the massacre of the Rus’ force by Muslims 
living under Khazar rule. Despite an earlier pact with the Rus’, the Khazar ruler 
could not stop the Muslims from taking revenge on them (Magoudi 1863, 18-23; 
Lunde and Stone 2012, 144-46). In addition, Mas’tdi also claims that Muslims 
were not willing to take up arms against their own kind and that if the Christians 
and the Muslims of the town united the Khazar ruler would have no authority 
over them (Macoudi 1863, 12; Lunde and Stone 2012, 133-34). The Rus’ and 
Slavs in Itil might have served as a counterbalance against the disobedient and 
sometimes unreliable Muslim contingent (numbering some 7,000— 12,000) (cf. 
Macoudi 1863, 11 with de Goeje 1927, 221), which can be inferred from the 
reference to them as ‘abid, slaves. In the Islamic world, the Arabic word ‘abd (pl. 
‘abid) was used as a general term for slaves (Brunschvig 1986), and the original 
Arabic text does not differentiate between the Rus’ and the Saqgaliba as one being 
warriors and the other slaves. 

Despite these objections, Khazar cultural influence on the Rus’ is beyond con- 
troversy. The retinue of the so-called Rus’ king described in ibn Fadlan’s account, 
for instance, strikingly resembles the bodyguards of the Khazar khagan (see 
Chapter 6). 


Hungary 


The possibility of hiring Scandinavian and Rus’ bodyguards has also been pro- 
posed in the case of Hungary, a theory less well known in Western historiography. 
As early as the 1950s, noted Hungarian medievalist Gyérgy Gydrffy asserted that 
“Varangian-Rus’ mercenaries” were in the service of Grand Prince Géza and the 
first king, Saint Stephen I, from the end of the tenth century onwards (Gyérffy 
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1959, 86-92, 1984, 831-32; [1977] 2013, 313-14). Even though his hypothesis 
was questioned by Gyula Kristé (another famous Hungarian medievalist and con- 
temporary of Gyérffy) on chronological and linguistic grounds (Kristo 1983), the 
thesis is still popular in scholarly circles (for references, see Katona 2017a). 

According to this theory, ‘Varangian-Rus” bodyguards were present in Hungary 
in the 980s CE, near the end of Géza’s reign, when the Pechenegs were becoming 
a serious threat on the Dnieper waterways. This prompted the Rus’ to march from 
Kiev to Constantinople (and back) through the Magyar territories, which were 
believed to be more friendly, and some of them entered Géza’s service (Gyérffy 
1959, 92). Migrating Rus’ bodyguards could have come to Hungary in larger num- 
bers with time since, according to the PVL, Stephen (who followed Géza on the 
throne) maintained good relations with Grand Prince Vladimir of Kiev (Cross and 
Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 122; Likhachev 1996, 56). The presence of Magyar war- 
riors in Vladimir’s court is supported by archaeological material from the so-called 
druzhina-graves (Tagan 1941; Borosy 1981, 34; Fodor 2007, 193-99). Besides 
the bodyguard exchange between the Kievan and the Hungarian courts, a wave of 
“Varangians’ arrived in Hungary with the Byzantine fiancée proposed for Stephen’s 
son, Emeric (Moravesik 1938; Gydrffy 1959, 92; Makk 1999, 37). Since Emeric 
is labelled as dux Ruizorum, that is, “Prince of the Rus’”, in the contemporary 
Annales Hildesheimenses in the year 1031 CE (Waitz 1878, 36), Gyorffy claimed 
that he was the leader of the royal bodyguard, as traditionally the heir to the throne 
commanded the foreign auxiliaries. The ‘Varangians’ escorting Emeric’s fiancée 
from Byzantium could have been settled near the central territories of the kingdom, 
in Tolna and Somogy counties, where the name of two settlements, Varong and 
Varang, seem to have an Old Norse root — vering (meaning ‘a companion who 
takes an oath’). In contrast, retinue members arriving from Kiev might have come 
to reside not far from the contemporary frontiers, as is suggested by settlement 
names with the Hungarian stem orosz, originating from the word Rus’. The second- 
ary meaning of orosz, ‘bodyguard’ or ‘doorkeeper’, strengthens this point (Gyérffy 
1959, 83-92, 1966-98: I, 126, 464-65, IH, 365-66, IV, 169-71), although Kristé 
argued that this meaning did not appear before the sixteenth century (Kristo 1983, 
199-201). The Varangian-Rus’ bodyguard in Hungary was paralleled with analo- 
gous institutions in Kiev, Poland and Byzantium (Gyé6rffy 1959, 87-92, [1977] 
2013, 108, 313, 417). 

Although the evidence for this theory accumulated incoherently (Katona 
2017a), we should still entertain the possibility that some Scandinavians and Rus’ 
indeed took service in Hungary. The evidence can be best synthesized by assum- 
ing that the Rus’ bodyguards only stayed in the country for a short time and left 
after Emeric’s death in 1031 CE. Their settlements in the countryside can perhaps 
be explained as supply stations on the kingly itinerary where Rus’ bodyguards 
assured the king’s safety. 

Individual cases of Scandinavians taking Hungarian service surely also 
occurred in the joint campaigns of Sviatoslav. The meeting in Quedlingburg in 
973 CE where both Prince Géza’s and Harald Bluetooth’s representatives were 
present, would have been an opportunity for similar exchanges. A French source 
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composed between 1136 and 1140 CE by the Anglo-Norman chronicler Geffrei 
Gaimar, for instance, mentions a Danish lord named Walgard who accompanied 
fugitive Anglo-Saxon princes, the sons of Edmund Ironside, to Hungary as they 
were fleeing their homeland from the wrath of Cnut the Great (Gaimar 2009, 251— 
53). If any Scandinavian warriors appeared in Hungary during this period they 
would have had close contact with nomadic military culture since the Hungarian 
army still consisted mostly of steppe nomadic light cavalry (Gyérffy 1984, 750). 

The case of the Kylfings is another topic related to the question of Scandinavian 
retinue members in Hungary. The Scandinavian name, Ky/fingar, occurs in various 
forms in medieval sources as the Slavic kolbiagi and the Greek koulpingoi, always 
differentiated from the Rus’ and Varangians. The Kylfings remain largely unknown; 
there is not even agreement on the nature of their organization, whether they should 
be considered a tribe or some kind of association. Various attempts to trace their 
original ancestry illustrate the ambiguities; theories about the Kylfings see them as 
Finnish, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish or Slavic in origin (Andersson 2001). 

Hungarian historiography often associates the Kylfings with the Kélpénys, a 
nomadic tribe, possibly of Pecheneg origin. According to the Hungarian chronicle 
Gesta Hungarorum, they arrived in Hungary during the reign of Grand Prince 
Taksony (955—c. 972 CE), judging by the personal name K6lpény in the chronicle 
(Székely 1975, 11; Toth 1988; Benk6 1999). According to Gyérffy, Saint Ste- 
phen’s new royal army, which included heavy cavalry, was partly recruited from 
among the Kylfings (Gy6érffy [1977] 2013, 313). 

Modern Western research expresses doubts on the connection between the two 
names (Scheel 2015, 143-44), but I am less sceptical, mostly due to the obscuri- 
ties in the history of the Kylfings. The Kylfings appeared in various areas of the 
Nordic and Eastern regions, and thus their organization might have been simi- 
lar to that described for the Rus’: a merchant-warrior group that was active in 
Northern Europe, the Baltics, European Russia and Byzantium (Golden 1995; 
Arbman 1961, 90-91). Different sources in which they appear, including Russ- 
kaya Pravda, place names along the Baltic coast, Swedish runestones, Icelandic 
works and Byzantine chrysobulls (Scheel 2015, 142-51) corroborate this. Their 
absence from the Arabic sources, which were mostly concerned with the affairs 
in the Volga area, is remarkable and either indicates that they were absent or less 
active there, or perhaps that they were known by a different name. 

With an organization similar to that of the Rus’, the Kylfings would also have 
been adaptable, taking up local customs and norms, and could easily have become 
acclimatized to Slavic, Scandinavian and Turkic cultures. The Kylfings, who 
plundered the Sami in the Icelandic Egils saga Skallagrimssonar during the tenth 
century (Nordal 1979, 27-28), were perhaps more closely related to the Scandi- 
navian cultural milieu than the Kylfings, who somehow joined Pecheneg tribes 
in the Dnieper area and arrived in the Carpathian Basin in the time of Prince 
Taksony. Evidence from his reign mentions the immigration of Volga Bulgharian 
and Pecheneg groups.” The Pecheneg Suru Kiil Bey tribe, perhaps the origin of the 
name K6lpény, lived near the Khazar Empire. Their territory lay west of the Dnie- 
per River, next to the route that Rus’ and probably also Kylfing warrior-merchants 
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took on their way to Constantinople. Lack of further concrete evidence leaves the 
identification of the Kylfings with the Hungarian K6lpénys as speculation. 


Archaeological traces 


The picture from written sources about Turkic-Scandinavian Rus’ co-operation 
in warfare is tinctured by archaeological evidence. Some Scandinavian weapons, 
mostly straight double-edged swords found in Hungary, have also been ascribed to 
the retinue formed by Géza and Stephen (Gy6rffy [1977] 2013, 108), despite the 
fact that they were stray finds or came from graves furnished with typical Magyar- 
style objects. Stephen’s personal sword, kept now in the Saint Vitus cathedral in 
Prague, is decorated in the Mammen style and probably signals diplomatic con- 
tacts with the Jelling dynasty (Figure 5.3). Finding Viking weapons in Hungary 
would strengthen the theory of a Rus’ bodyguard, but only a single burial seems to 
be relevant to the possibility of a Scandinavian warrior being buried in Hungary. 
This has been interpreted as containing a “high status Rus’ warrior” buried par- 
tially according to Magyar customs (Kovacs 1995). The burial, dated to the tenth 
century, was discovered in the Székesfehérvar-Radiotelep site (Grave ‘A’), but the 
grave was disturbed and poorly documented. Its interpretation is problematic, and 
no parallels are known. 

Several swords, and a spear decorated in the Ringerike style, have been found 
in Hungary, showing clear connections to Scandinavia based on typology and 
ornamentation (Paulsen 1933; Kovacs 1970a; Fodor 1986; Figure 5.4; Figure 5.5; 
Figure 5.6). These weapons, however, are mainly stray finds; interpreting them 
as signs of a ‘Varangian-Rus”’ retinue’s armament is questionable. It seems more 
likely that the Hungarian army adopted these weapons for its own use. Attempts 
to adapt weapons to local use (e.g. Figure 5.6) can also be discerned in some 
examples usually labelled ‘hybrid sabre-swords’ in which a straight double-edged 
blade was inserted in a curved sabre grip (Kirpichnikov 1966a, 34, 61; Bird 2012, 
202-03). They are found in the Baltic region and Russia as well as in Hungary. 

In Poland, it was long held that the elite hostages Bolestaw brought from Kiev 
were actually Scandinavians, who were interred in the graves at Lutomiersk. This 
has been challenged recently, and instead the cemetery is argued to hold Slavic 
military elite (Gardeta 2018). It is undeniable, however, that both nomadic and 
Scandinavian military cultures were present in Poland. The cemetery of Bodzia 
on the Vistula in Central Poland is one of the biggest twenty-first-century dis- 
coveries of Polish archaeology. The forms and contents of the graves differ from 
normal Polish cemeteries of the period in several ways, most notably in Scandi- 
navian, Rus’ and nomadic Khazar elements, suggesting that the population of the 
nearby settlement was multi-ethnic. Weapons among the grave goods and injuries 
on the bones make it evident that some of the inhabitants were warriors. The Scan- 
dinavian element at Bodzia was clear in chamber-like burials closely analogous 
to those widespread in Denmark and Sweden. Weapons, a /angsax and a sword 
decorated in the Mammen style, were recovered, and precious-metal objects, such 
as a pendant with a dragon-head end, also signal Nordic contacts. Multiple burial 
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Figure 5.3 Sword of Saint Stephen, decorated in the Mammen style. Petersen type S 


Source: Redrawn after the Digital Archive of the National Museum. Online: https://mandadb.hu/doku- 
mentum/823721/000039.jpg [Accessed 03.02.2021] 


pits with annexes, the stylistic features of two silver pendants, a nomadic battle 
axe and the custom of ‘sprinkling’ the deceased with beads and coins, as in one 
of the women’s graves, are all features supporting the interpretation that Bod- 
zia’s population included Khazar elements. Rus’ were also found, indicated by 
the symbol of Sviatopolk I of Kiev (1015-19 CE) on a belt fitting. As the only 
Rus’ ruler using the sign of the Rus’ bident with a cross on the right prong, it has 
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Figure 5.4 Double-edged swords from Hungary: Danube bed, Erzsébet bridge. Stray finds 
Source: Redrawn after Buzinkay and Havassy 1995, 47, fig. 43; Fodor et al. 1996, 367, fig. 2 


been suggested that the owner of the belt was close kin of Sviatopolk (or maybe 
even the prince himself). The Bodzia cemetery is an outstanding example of how 
foreign connections and cultural mergers shape a community and how far such 
cultural packages might travel (for Bodzia, see the collection of essays in Buko 
2015). 

Based on the presence of Viking weapons, mostly double-edged swords and 
a shield boss, found in the territory between the Volga and Kama rivers, and in 
Biljar and Bulgar, archaeologists believe that a similar Scandinavian Rus’ retinue 
operated in the Muslim-convert court in Volga Bulgharia (Izmailov 2000, 2003; 
Kirpichnikov and Izmailov 2000). Besides the swords, the archaeologist devel- 
oping this idea, Iskander L. Ismailov, built his argument on parallel institutions, 
among which he enumerated the Hungarian Rus’ retinue. The possibility that 
some Rus’ warriors entered Volga Bulghar service cannot be ruled out and might 
be connected to Turkic cultural borrowings in the Volga area that demonstrate the 
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Figure 5.5 Double-edged swords from Hungary: Szob-Kiserdé and Vac-Csérég. Stray 
finds 


Source: Fodor et al. 1996, 410, fig. 1; a courtesy picture from Tragor Ignac Museum 


close link between Scandinavians and the local population in the region. It has 
also been suggested that particular indigenous Volga Bulghar coins struck in the 
950s and 970s CE might also be signs of Swedish mercenary activity in Volga 
Bulgharia. These specific dirhams are abundant in Sweden but rare in the Kievan 
Rus’ and have been interpreted as military pay brought back to the Scandinavian 
homelands directly from Bulgharia (Kovalev 2013, 89). Fifteen kurgans dated 
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Figure 5.6 Tenth-century double-edged swords from Székesfehérvar (Hungary) 
Source: Photos by Bertalan Zagorhidi-Czigany 


to the mid-tenth century were found in Balymer, interpreted as a remnant of a 
Scandinavian armed elite force. The burial rite of cremation in all cases and two 
swords of Scandinavian provenance, one intact and the other deliberately bent, 
indeed allow the identification of a Scandinavian mercenary force on Volga Bul- 
gharian territory, even if only short lived (Izmailov 2000, 2003). 

If a Volga Bulghar—Scandinavian retinue indeed existed, it is probable that the 
warriors were not wielding only their traditional Viking weapons but also using 
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local weaponry and fighting techniques. Volga Bulghar military and cultural 
influence — in the form of weapons, steppe ornaments and treasure — is attested in 
adjacent areas of the Ural region, where Finno-Ugrian people lived (Belavin 2000, 
111-20). The merging of Scandinavian and steppe cultures can be detected on a 
nomadic-style axe found in the Kazan region that is decorated with a scene of the 
Germanic Siegfried legend clearly based on Scandinavian models (Abrams 2016, 
41-50; Figure 5.7). Kurgan number 13 of the Balymer complex also shows this 
fusion; besides the clearly Scandinavian style of the burial rite, objects of steppe 
origin were also found in the grave. These include pottery from the Saltovo-Mayaki 
culture, copper plates from a bridle, harness covers and belt bag fittings, all analo- 
gous with Magyar material from the Carpathian Basin (Izmailov 2000, 74-80). 
Archaeological data connected to Rus’ druzhinas is abundant. In the cemeteries 
of Rus’ settlements, assemblages often labelled ‘druzhina-graves’ have been dis- 
covered that frequently contain grave goods of steppe origin, such as belts, mount 
fittings, sabres, axes, bows, plumed helmets and bone carvings (Kirpichnikov 
1970, 73-76; Fodor 1986, 219-20; Balint 1989, 113-16; Franklin and Shepard 
1996, 123-24; Androshchuk 2000, 263, 2013, 64; Duczko 2004, 248; Murasheva 
2006; Movchan 2007; Pushkina 2007). These objects not only reached the regions 
adjacent to the steppe, such as Chernigov, Shestovitsa and Kiev (Komar 2017a, 
2017b, 2018, 160-63, 203-11, 393-94, 410), but also more northerly areas, such 
as Izborsk and Timerovo (Lopatin 2017, 141). Changes in weapons and military 
style that occurred in the second part of the tenth century are seen in these graves 
and affirm the picture in the written evidence from Sviatoslav onwards. Numer- 
ous graves and kurgans with military equipment have been discovered in the core 
areas linked to Kiev through the river tributary to the Dnieper. An examination of 
220 burials showed that half of them contained lances, arrows and bow quivers, 
far more than the number of double-edged swords and even axes, of which 60 
were found. Riding gear was also found in 60 of these graves, and a few sabres, 
a close-combat slashing weapon associated with horsemen, however, only once 


Figure 5.7 Nomadic axe from Kazan embellished in the Scandinavian Ringerike style 


Source: Redrawn after Olausson and Petrovski 2007, 233, fig. 6 
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was a sabre paired with a sword (Mocja 2000, 269-71). Hundreds of steppe belt 
mounts and horse harness fittings found in Gnezdovo also illustrate the spread of 
cavalry among the Rus’ military elites. Most of the harness fittings were manu- 
factured by the lost wax method, known to be practiced by the Volga Bulghars 
(Eniosova and Murashova 1999). 

The question is, how was this material connected to the ethnic make-up of 
retinue culture? That traditional steppe armament in Rus’ territories should be 
regarded as the equipment of Khazar, Pecheneg, Volga Bulghar, Magyar or other 
steppe warriors in Rus’ princely service is the first option. No find complexes are 
known in which these are the only dominant elements, which either suggests that 
steppe military influence spread due to individual choices rather than whole fight- 
ing units or that steppe warriors soon became acclimated to Rus’ communities. 
Another interpretation of this material is that it was the remnants of a warrior cul- 
ture where retinue members could acquire distinctive weapons of other cultures 
regardless of their own ‘original’ ethnic ancestry. For instance, the deceased man 
in the Black Grave of Chernigov and the related mourning community were likely 
subject to influences similar to those of Prince Sviatoslav. There is no doubt that 
Rus’ druzhinas were ethnically mixed, making it hard to determine the place(s) 
of origin of the men in the Black Grave of Chernigov. Weapons cannot help, 
even though some objects, such as double-edged swords, shield bosses and scra- 
masaxes, seem to indicate Scandinavia as a point of diffusion, as sabres, arrows 
and quivers point towards the steppe. Details of similar graves, however, strongly 
suggest that the original homeland of many of these military men lay in Scandi- 
navia, even though they followed the fashions of a widespread retinue culture. 

Most indicative, of course, are the large barrows; boat burials; Scandinavian 
cult objects (such as the borr statuette in the Black Grave and pendants of the same 
god); ritual details, such as placing weapons in a pile during cremation, and the 
presence of cauldrons and animal skins and bones (Petrukhin 1998). The cham- 
ber graves in Russia and Ukraine that closely parallel those in Birka are notable 
examples (Graslund 1981, 4445); the grave goods of some of these reveal steppe 
influence. For instance, a chamber grave from the urban area of Vladimir in Kiev 
(near the Alexander Nevsky Church) contained grave goods clearly reminiscent 
of the Magyar material culture of the Carpathian Basin. Besides a Magyar-type 
quiver and arrows and the Magyar-style fittings of its sabretache, the grave held a 
Viking sword of Petersen type X and a scabbard chape depicting the characteris- 
tic falcon motif of the Rus’. This, together with the chamber-grave ritual and the 
clothing accessories, such as buckles, link the grave to examples in Birka (Kle- 
ingartner and Miiller-Wille 2008). Another notable example is a tenth-century 
chamber-grave in the Shestovitsa VI cemetery. The deceased was buried with 
a number of Scandinavian weapons — axe, lance, sword and scaramasax — and 
other characteristic artefacts, among them a drinking horn. The chamber also held 
a horse sacrifice and typical steppe accessories, horse trappings, a conical helmet 
and sabretaches (Kovalenko, Motsya, and Syty 2012). Other burials in the Shesto- 
vitsa cemetery and Chernigov’s barrows are clearly similar to this pattern (e.g. 
Ame 1931; Melnikova, Nikitin, and Fomin [1984] 2011, 289). 
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Fragments of composite bows associated with the druzhina culture have been 
discovered in major Rus’ settlements and are growing in number; many of these 
weapons and other accessories (quivers, bow cases) have been found in graves 
furnished in Scandinavian style (Mikhailov and Kainov 2011). Characteristic 
axes of originally nomadic provenance, called chekan, spread extensively in the 
Kievan Rus’ and reached as far as Birka (Arbman 1940, Tafeln 14/9-10; Kirpich- 
nikov 1966b, 29-31; Jansson 1988, 617; Ambrosiani and Androshchuk 2006, 6, 
15-16; Mikhajlov 2011, 213). One of the largest clusters of this axe type (narrow 
bladed at one end and pointed at the other), was found in Gnezdovo, the most 
militarized Rus’ location along the Dnieper. Here, in the second half of the tenth 
century, there was a massive distribution of nomadic armament: helmets, sabres, 
axes, lances, clubs and whole complexes of equestrian and archer’s equipment 
(Kainov 2018, 238). These are usually found with Scandinavian weapons and 
accessories (also chainmail fragments) and Eastern objects, such as the caftan 
found in Grave Dn4 (Avdusin 1969; Avdusin and PuSkina 1988, 25—28). 

Further, co-operation between steppe (Turkic) and Scandinavian Rus’ crafts- 
men is discernible on certain weapon finds. Viking weapons with steppe-style 
decoration and typical nomadic weapons with Nordic embellishments (or in Scan- 
dinavian graves) are known from settlements in and around Kiev. As noted, these 
are usually interpreted as proof of vivid cultural transfer between the Rus’ and 
Magyars in the Dnieper area that culminated in the development of merged styles 
and mutual borrowings of techniques and craftsmen (Katona 2017a, 26). 

At the other end of the spectrum lay Birka. The town has yielded rich grave 
goods of Eastern origin; three clusters can be differentiated that point towards 
Volga Bulgharia (the cemetery of Tankeevka offers the closest parallels), Hungary 
and Byzantium (Ambrosiani and Androshchuk 2006). Lamellae from an armour 
of ‘Old Turkic type’, dated between 900 and 950 CE is most closely paralleled in 
Kurgan 11 from Balyk-Sook in the Altai mountains (Stjerna 2004). Multiple finds 
of steppe origin found in the garrison of Birka probably belonged to Scandinavian 
warriors who had spent a long time in contact with steppe groups, acquired their 
fighting habits and adopted their weaponry (Lundstrém, Hedenstierna-Jonson, 
and Olausson 2009). This could have happened in the Byzantine border zones, 
but equally could have resulted from the presence of both Scandinavians and 
Turks in Byzantine imperial bodyguards (Hedenstierna-Jonson 2015). The Scan- 
dinavians could have learned how to shoot with nomadic bows from the Magyar 
bodyguards during guard duties or common campaigns. Certain finds from Birka 
can be associated explicitly with Magyar material culture of the tenth century — 
sabretaches, finger rings, remains of bows and quivers — and might be evidence of 
Magyar—Scandinavian contacts in Constantinople (Hedenstierna-Jonson 2009a, 
2012). Other examples of steppe culture related to military groups, most notably 
‘oriental’ belt mounts and fittings, are found in other places in the Baltic area and 
Scandinavia (Jansson 1987, 1988; Jansson and Nosov 1992). Thus, the Magyar 
features discernible at Birka are only one example among a number of indications 
of the circulation of artefacts and motifs among the Baltic, Rus’, Byzantine and 
Magyar milieus. A Saint Stephen coin found in the Sandur hoard in the Faeroes 
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shows that connections, even if through intermediaries, could be far-reaching 
(Huszar 1967; Gedai 1980). 


Conclusion 


Scandinavian and Rus’ mercenaries serving as bodyguards or retainers in East- 
ern courts often adopted local customs. This is partly attributed to the ethnically 
mixed nature of contemporary retinues, the flexibility of the social environment, 
and the adaptability of the retainers themselves. Scandinavians in Constantino- 
ple developed a taste for Byzantine fashions and lifestyles; those in Kiev readily 
accepted Slavic notions, and in Itil they became accustomed to Muslim and Turkic 
forms of service. The steppe Turkic impact stands out among the foreign impulses 
that affected the Scandinavians in the East. If the retainers’ opportunity to change 
courts is taken as a serious possibility, the options for creating one’s own style in 
a military-cultural sense were almost infinite when we consider various combinta- 
tions of fighting habits (infantry, navy, cavalry, archers) and hardware (clothing, 
weaponry). It is noteworthy that Scandinavian groups were affected by diverse 
cultural habits and thus could also become different from each other. 

The interaction between nomadic horsemen and Scandinavians started in two 
ways and had slightly different, although certainly overlapping, effects in relation 
to cultural and military borrowings. First, Scandinavian and Rus’ warriors par- 
ticipated in campaigns as hired mercenaries and auxiliary troops in the service of 
most of the courts in the region, even in Georgia, for instance (Shepard 1984-85; 
Larsson 1986-89). In all the places where the Scandinavians’ presence as hired 
warriors is assumed (Byzantium, Kievan Rus’, Khazaria, Volga Bulgharia, Hun- 
gary and Poland) — as auxiliaries, retinue members or forced conscripts — written 
sources attest that people of steppe origin also took service at the same time. 
Many of these power centres or their enemies controlled armies trained for steppe 
nomadic warfare. While on campaign, the Scandinavians would probably have 
witnessed the overpowering superiority of cavalry in clashes fought in the open. 
This also occurred when nomads were hired as auxiliaries in an army consisting 
mostly of Scandinavian and Rus’ infantry, which similarly accustomed them to 
fighting alongside cavalry and at the same time acquiring related tactics and strat- 
egies. Although Scandinavians were well aware of the use of horses in military 
contexts as early as the Vendel period (c. 540-790 CE) (Engstrém 1997), open 
battles in Viking Age Scandinavia were mostly fought on foot in close formation 
(Williams 2019, 42-50). Several independent accounts about the Rus’ emphasize 
that they fought on foot (de Goeje 1892, 146; Margoliouth 1921, 67; Minorsky 
1942, 36; Géckenjan and Zimonyi 2011, 254; Lunde and Stone 2012, 127). From 
the tenth century onwards the growing influence of horsemen in Rus’ fighting 
units, seen in both textual descriptions and archaeological material, suggests that 
they became accustomed to the nomadic fighting habits of mounted warfare. 

Scandinavian and Rus’ warriors were also employed more permanently in the 
regional courts as bodyguards or parts of larger retinues. These services were 
probably built on a greater level of trust than occasional military alliances and 
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resulted in longer service. During common bodyguard duties with other nomads, 
Turkic cultural borrowings were perhaps more easily transmitted to Scandina- 
vian retainers. These could have been manifested in a universal retinue culture 
or fashion in which retinue members adopted and disseminated culturally diverse 
elements of attire, clothing and weapons from the fringes of the Muslim world to 
Scandinavia. Joint campaigns in retinue service were still significant, however, 
providing space and time for various groups to adapt to each other and new fight- 
ing techniques and weapons. 

It is also evident that the military contingents of both Scandinavians and Turks 
in the period did not all function the same way. Military retinues and armies in the 
East operated differently, which probably had consequences for the relationships 
within ethnically and culturally diverse warrior groups. In the same way as a cer- 
tain environment affected the retainers themselves, to some extent diverse warrior 
components also shaped the local military system. Scandinavians or Rus’ and 
steppe nomads were, or could be, used as substitutes for each other or to balance 
power relationships among military units serving within a polity (e.g. Byzantium 
and Khazaria). 

A last question remains to be addressed, namely, how mixed fighting units were 
created and held together so as to be effective, especially in the Rus’ territories 
and Birka. Anthropological theories — in-group formation and identity fusion — 
have recently been applied to the operation of Viking Age warbands. Viking Age 
retinues and larger armies were heterogenous in both social and ethnic terms and 
heterogeneity weakened their cohesiveness. Therefore, smaller units of an army, 
like the retinues often called /id, were held together by creating solidarity and 
shared identities through sets of common traits that did not characterize outsid- 
ers. Their primary means of doing this was to be selective about how men were 
accepted into the in-group. Members were expected to live up to a warrior ideal 
that advocated reckless behaviour on the battlefield, and their acceptance into the 
in-group was sealed by ritual oaths. Material markers were also meant to create a 
distinctive cultural image shared by the whole group. The ideals of the in-group 
were advocated to young members in poetry recited at communal feasts, where 
bonds between members were also re-affirmed. A common sense of belonging 
was further strengthened by traumatic experiences while on campaign, creating 
lasting bonds sometimes stronger than kinship ties. A shared world view or ide- 
ology was the final binding bond in a warrior community (Raffield et al. 2016; 
Hedenstierna-Jonson 2020c). 

Many of these strategies can be envisaged for the ethnically mixed fighting units 
described earlier. Rus’ warriors are said to have worn gold bracelets on which 
oaths of allegiance were sworn in Viking Age Scandinavia (de Goeje 1892, 145; 
Martinez 1982, 168; Lunde and Stone 2012, 126). Sanctioning oaths taken on 
bracelets and weapons during the Byzantine—Rus’ peace negotiations also implies 
that the practice of binding rituals was also widely practised in the East (Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 65-66, 74, 77; Likhachev 1996, 17, 24, 26). The 
Viking Age warrior ideal expressed in contemporary runic inscriptions and skaldic 
poems expected a warrior ‘not to flee’ from battle and to distance himself from 
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battlefield horrors (Jesch 2009). Both ibn Rusta and Miskawayh report a similar 
form of ideal conduct among the Rus’, stressing the courage of Rus’ warriors as 
they never fled from battle (de Goeje 1892, 146; Margoliouth 1921, 67; Lunde and 
Stone 2012, 127). Others who could live up to these ideals were readily admitted 
to the in-group, illustrated by the appearance of Slavic names among the members 
of the Rus’ warrior elite in later Rus’-—Byzantine treaties and by the evidence for 
Rus’—Turkic co-operation in warfare described earlier. One can similarly imagine 
how a conglomeration of Scandinavian and Turkic warriors gathered in a leader’s 
hall could facilitate the later development of literary genres like the Russian byliny, 
songs reminiscent of both Icelandic sagas and steppe ballads. 

Distinctive material markers of mixed Scandinavian—Turkic warrior groups can 
also be detected in the archaeological record. Burials of mixed style, incorporat- 
ing both originally Scandinavian and Turkic grave goods, attest an ‘international’ 
warrior elite culture that included not only Scandinavians, steppe nomads and 
other ethnicities but also people with mixed or even multiple identities. The Scan- 
dinavian retinue buried in the Balymer kurgan, the interred in the Dn4 grave of 
Gnezdovo, the chamber grave of Kiev in Vladimir’s town, the horse burials in 
Shestovitsa and the Black Grave of Chernigov all came from communities that 
lived combined steppe and Scandinavian lifestyles. 

A brief return to the enigmatic Black Grave illustrates the wide-ranging net- 
works of this warrior elite. After restoration, it turned out that one of the swords 
can be categorized as a special development of type-Z swords (in the terminology 
of Jan Petersen), which were manufactured in Anglo-Saxon England during the 
early eleventh century (Kainov 2019). The borr figure of the grave, according 
to recent interpretations, was a hnefatafl piece used for a popular board game in 
Scandinavia (Murasheva, Orfinskaya, and Loboda 2019, 76-77, 81). What was 
thought to be a Scandinavian scramasax in the grave may now be considered 
a (magical?) rod instead, parallels of which are known from Gnezdovo and the 
Swedish island of Oland (Lushin 2019, 21). Although a typical pagan grave, the 
interred (or the mourners) were probably acquainted with Christianity, as indi- 
cated by what is probably a cross on the tip of one of the spears found in the grave 
(Kainov and Shchavelev 2005). A bold hypothesis recently suggested that the 
name of the mound has historic roots in Old Russian chronicles and reflects the 
tradition of naming burial places after their interred. A ruler who bore the Slavic 
name Chern’ might have rested in the Chorna Mohyla (Shchavelev 2007). 

This warrior elite rode horses equipped with steppe horse gear, shot with 
nomadic bows, wore caftans, conical hats and helmets, as well as nomadic belt fit- 
tings and sabretaches and at the same time wielded straight double-edged Viking 
swords, practised cremation rites, rowed boats, played Scandinavian board games 
and drank from horns. Although they venerated Scandinavian gods, and probably 
practised Old Norse magic, monotheistic religions may have already started to 
penetrate their ranks. Some of them bore Slavic names. That these were commu- 
nities in formation rather than distinct ethnic groups living together and keeping 
their own traditional habits might be envisaged through objects where the Scan- 
dinavian and the Turkic worlds met in fusion. The Chernigov drinking horns with 
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Khazar and Magyar mythological motifs and the nomadic chekan from Kazan 
illustrated with the Vé6lsung legend are the most prominent examples. Owners and 
transmitters of this blended material culture merged their cultural traditions and 
likely developed a new (cultural) identity. Their networks extended from Anglo- 
Saxon England to the Arabic world and Byzantium, a strong reason for making 
them part of the Viking diaspora. This idea is conveyed in the term: ‘Vikings of 
the steppe’. The next question to be explored is whether shared sets of beliefs or 
world views can be detected among these mixed communities, which could have 
worked as effective ideological tools for creating a new identity. 


Notes 


1 Throughout the chapter the centres of these territories are referred to as ‘courts’, 
although great differences must have existed among them. Thus, ‘court’ as a general 
term denotes the residence (whether itinerant or not) of a given ruler and his entourage. 

2 Taksony himself took a wife from the land of the Cumans (de terra Cumanorum); how- 
ever, during his reign, the Cumans were not present in Eastern Europe, and thus the 
chronicler probably employed an ethnic designation of his own time for the inhabitants 
of the Pontic steppe. Thus, Taksony’s wife may have come from the Pechenegs or the 
Volga Bulghars. In addition, the gesta also notes three Muslim immigrants with the 
name Billa, Baks and Hetény from Bular, referring to Volga Bulgharia. Tonuzoba, a 
Pecheneg prince, also arrived in Hungary during Taksony’s reign and received lands 
along the Tisza River (Bak and Rady 2010, 127). 


6 Customs and religion(s)' 


Like the Black Grave of Chernigov, in 922 CE a Rus’ ruler was cremated in a 
boat lavishly furnished with prestige goods on the shores of the Middle Volga 
near Bulgar. Animals and a slave girl were sacrificed during the funeral. After 
the cremation, his boat was dragged to the shore and a huge mound was built 
on top of it. In contrast to the Black Grave, known only through archaeology, 
this information comes from the eyewitness description of the Arab traveller ibn 
Fadlan (Montgomery 2014, 244-53). His account offers unique ethnographic 
insight into the ethno-religious world of a community comparable to the one that 
created the burial in Chernigov. The Rus’ emerge from the report as a militarized 
and hierarchical society that engaged in long-distance commerce and, similarly to 
the Kievan Rus’, maintained far-reaching networks and connections with various 
cultures, including Byzantium, the Arabic world and the steppes. Even a cursory 
glance at the material culture of the group confirms this; the Risiyyah (as the Rus’ 
are called) are described with axes, Frankish swords and daggers, the last item 
probably identical to the Scandinavian scramasax. Their ‘cloak’ (also discussed 
later) left their arms bare; ibn Fadlan describes it as a kisa’ (Montgomery 2014, 
240-41), a general term for Islamic garments wrapped around the body like a 
toga, an attire that may have been adopted during their annual visits to the Volga 
Bulghar Muslim converts. They also had silk brocade, which, contrary to expecta- 
tions, was Byzantine (al/rimiyy) (Montgomery 2014, 246-47). Silks from Byzan- 
tium reached the Bulghar markets and could have been acquired there. These Rus’ 
seem to have been part of the same networks as the deceased of the Black Grave 
of Chernigov. The account complements the archaeological interpretation of cul- 
turally mixed graves with several details about customs and beliefs, stories which 
objects cannot tell. Objects in the Black Grave show undoubted steppe features 
(or were made on the steppe itself) and attest such links among the Rus’ elite. Ibn 
Fadlan’s travelogue reflects the same influences. 

Interactions between the Scandinavian Rus’ and the inhabitants of the steppe 
had cultural consequences in the spheres of war and trade. I alluded to some of 
these earlier, and now I present them more systematically. Customs, ritual practices 
and beliefs were subject to change and adaptation, which gave rise to an eclectic 
Rus’ culture and identity that raises many questions. What kinds of change can be 
detected in either the external or internal features of Rus’ society? How unified 
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was this impact on Rus’ customs and religious perceptions in general? Were there 
differences among the different communities spread along the Dnieper and Volga, 
and if so, what were they? How much can we still regard these communities as 
‘Scandinavian’ in terms of identity? To address these questions, I will examine 
everyday customs and ritual practices separately. Then I will compare elements of 
Rus’ ritual traditions with those of the neighbouring pre-Christian religions in the 
East to assess how much influence from the steppe can be detected in Rus’ reli- 
gious life and what kinds of variations existed therein. Finally, I will explore how 
the nature of contemporary pagan religions facilitated this merging of customs. 


The merging of everyday customs 


Steppe influence on the Scandinavian Rus’ had an everyday dimension that may 
have contributed indirectly to more abstract shifts in belief. These mainly concern 
externalities, such as military equipment, dress, jewellery, hairstyles and decora- 
tive motifs. One characteristic of the steppe cultural influence on Rus’ or Scandi- 
navian culture is that these ‘foreign’ elements were not simply borrowed but were 
sometimes combined with traditional Scandinavian features or modified to suit 
local tastes. This was not assimilation but a combination of indigenous and bor- 
rowed elements that gave rise to eclectic (or perhaps new) expressions of identity. 

The druzhina warrior graves with mixed Scandinavian, Slavic and steppe 
weapons and accessories were discussed in the previous chapter. Eastern fashion, 
in the form of kaftans, loose baggy trousers and hats, spread among the Scandi- 
navians and Rus’. The written evidence includes the buttons and silk garment of 
the dead Rus’ chieftain described in ibn Fadlan’s travelogue (Montgomery 2014, 
246-47), and ibn Rusta’s description of the same cloth: “They use up to a hundred 
cubits of cloth to make their trousers. The man must wrap himself in the cloth and 
fasten it between his knees” (de Goeje 1892, 146; Lunde and Stone 2012, 127). 
Such baggy trousers are known from picture stones on Gotland (Tangelgarda and 
Smiss) and the Oseberg tapestry. The same Rus’ fashion is described in the Hudud 
but amended with “woolen bonnets” that are “let down behind their necks” (Bos- 
worth 1982, 159). A conical hat, probably originating in the Kievan workshops or 
on the steppes (specimens are also found in Hungary, Khazaria and Kievan Rus’) 
was similar to that of the Scandinavians, as indicated by surviving cap ends in 
Birka (Fodor 2017c; Jarman 2021, 158-59; Figure 6.1). Textile remnants from 
‘oriental’ clothing were also found in the town (Hagg 1984). All this evidence 
indicates that some Scandinavian traders, possibly somewhere along the Volga, 
adopted dress styles that were a Muslim—Turkic blend (Jansson 1988, 579-84; 
Mikkelsen 2008, 41; Steuer 2014). 

Hacksilver, frequently used in mercantile exchange in Scandinavia, was some- 
times also decorated with steppe motifs (Jansson 1988, 626-27). Belts from the 
steppe are notable, too, and were treated in a number of distinguished publications 
by Ingmar Jansson (referenced in previous chapters), which can be expanded with 
other specimens from Sweden and one from Bornholm (Hardh 2010, 277-78). 

Steppe and Scandinavian styles were also combined occasionally in women’s 
accessories. Such an example comes from the Varby hoard found in Sweden, in 
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Figure 6.1 Conical hats and hat tops from Birka, Shestovitsa and Jaszberény (Hungary) 


Source: Redrawn after Fodor 2017, 250, fig. 13, 251, fig. 16; and by courtesy of Jancsik et al. 2019, 
70, fig. 2. 
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which suspension loops were added to ‘oriental’ belt fittings so as to hang, prob- 
ably from necklaces (Jansson and Nosov 1992, 79, 234). Additional examples are 
a belt end from Birka (Grave 838), converted into a brass, and a locket (even sug- 
gested to hold Eastern aromatics) ornamented with an ‘oriental’ ‘tree of life’ motif 
(Jansson and Nosov 1992, 78; Roesdahl and Wilson 1992, 257). In the chamber 
grave of a wealthy person in Kiev (No. 49, Izyaslav’s town), female jewellery 
of a blended style was found: some pendants of a necklace were decorated with 
Magyar palmette motifs, and others from the same necklace were of Scandinavian 
manufacture and had Nordic decorations (Kleingartner and Miiller-Wille 2008, 
371-75). Some jewellery of Volga Bulghar provenance was also recovered in 
Gnezdovo (Pushkina, Murasheva, and Eniosova 2017). Carnelian amulets with 
analogies in the Khazarian Saltovo-Mayaki culture also spread in Rus’ and Swed- 
ish territories (Pushkina 2020, 234). 

Physical evidence of everyday Rus’ culture suggesting Eastern contacts is 
apparent in ibn Fadlan’s description as well. Tattoos on the Rus’, for instance, 
covered their bodies from top to toe and would probably be better explained as a 
borrowing from the East rather than Scandinavia. Even though remote in time, the 
famous burials preserved in the frozen mounds of the Siberian Pazyrik are other 
examples where the traces of this body embellishment were found, suggesting 
that the custom was prevalent in Inner Eurasia (Hraundal 2014, 85-88). 

Sviatoslav’s character confirms the idea that Turkic habits may have been influ- 
ential (Tarras 1965, 401-05; Shepard 2008, 503; Downham 2012, 6). His descrip- 
tion in the PVL is more akin to that of Inner Asian nomads of the steppe, who 
lived by raiding sedentary societies, took good care of and honoured their horses, 
and endured harsh circumstances by consuming simple food and sleeping in the 
open during campaigns. From Leo the Deacon’s account it is apparent that Svia- 
toslav wore his hair in a ponytail and shaved the rest of his head (Diaconus 1828, 
166-67). Various sources from the period report that such a hairstyle was unique 
to the Magyars (Kurze 1890, 133; Becker 1915, 185; Marsina 1971, 34-35). Svia- 
toslav also wore earrings, a fashion historically associated with the East (nomads 
and Arabs) rather than with the Scandinavians or Slavs (Tarras 1965, 404—05). 
Sviatoslav is one of the best examples of the complexity of early medieval ethnic 
identity: as a descendant of the Rurikid dynasty, he was biologically of Scandi- 
navian origin, just like many of his commanders and warriors; however, he was 
also the first Rus’ prince known to have a Slavic name and, moreover, to lead a 
nomadic life. Assimilation, however, took time, and the prince was brought up 
following Scandinavian customs, indirectly confirmed by the presence of his pre- 
ceptor Asmund, a man clearly of Scandinavian origin. 

It should also be noted that steppe influence did not affect all groups evenly 
and that borrowed material elements (and connected ideas) could be modified to 
signal a distinctive identity. This tendency echoes behind the words of Istakhr1, 
who clearly differentiated the short gurtaq, a coat or tunic worn by the Rus’ from 
the long version of the same garment worn by the Khazars, Bulghars and Pech- 
enegs (de Goeje 1927, 226; Lunde and Stone 2012, 159). This contrasts with ibn 
Fadlan’s description of the Risiyyah: “they wear neither tunics nor caftans. Every 
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man wears a Cloak (kisa’) with which he covers half of his body, so that one arm 
is uncovered” (Montgomery 2014, 240-41). The kisa’ was a garment made of 
wool, usually wrapped around the body (Dozy 1845, 383-86); leaving one arm 
open was one possible way of wrapping the mantle around the shoulders (Stillman 
51, 88-90, 2003, see especially plate 37). This costume probably originated in the 
Arab Maghreb and was worn by desert Berbers. Ibn Fadlan might have used his 
own terminology to describe foreign attire, but nevertheless the peculiarity of the 
dress among the Rus’ is interesting. It is also curious that ibn Fadlan, despite his 
denial that the Rus’ wear caftans, mentions later that their chieftain was buried in a 
tunic and silk caftan (Montgomery 2014, 246-47). So far, the evidence is ambiva- 
lent; the archaeological material clearly confirms that Scandinavians and Rus’ 
wore Eastern-type tunics and caftans in the tenth century. The written sources sug- 
gest that some groups preferred a short version of this style but that among others 
it was restricted to high-ranking individuals or else they did not wear it at all. 

The inconsistencies in the descriptions should be attributed (in my opinion) to 
the differences among the various Scandinavian and Rus’ communities. An exam- 
ple from the Pechenegs, who (according to Istakhr1) were said to wear long tunics 
generally, can help to resolve the contradiction: 


At the time when the Pechenegs were expelled from their country, some of 
them of their own will and personal decision stayed behind there and united 
with the so-called Uzes [the Oghuz’], and even to this day live among them, 
and wear such distinguishing marks as separate them off and betray their 
origin and how it came about that they were split off from their own folk: for 
their tunics are short, reaching to the knee, and their sleeves are cut off at the 
shoulder, whereby, you see, they indicate that they have been cut off from 
their own folk and those of their race. 

(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 168-69) 


Costume can work as a powerful marker of identity, and there is no reason not 
to believe that Scandinavian and Rus’ groups in various situations consciously 
chose distinctive attire to express such ideas. Both the Pecheneg group described 
in the DAI and the Rus’ in ibn Fadlan wore different garments than most of the 
others in their ethnic groups. It also might not be a coincidence that one arm was 
left uncovered by clothing in the dress styles of both ‘atypical’ groups. Members 
of the Pecheneg diaspora cut off their sleeves to show their bare arms, while the 
Rus’ of the Volga turned their cloaks aside to expose theirs. Their naked arms were 
quite visible, indicated by reports of tattoos seen to cover them (Montgomery 
2014, 240-41). A body embellishment like this would indeed be worth putting on 
public display. There is no certainty about the function of the ‘bare-arm garment’, 
but it seems fitting to suggest that distinguishing attire did convey a departure 
from the norm, even if the precise message conveyed by the custom could vary. 
The norms in external style for Scandinavians venturing to the East, and which 
group should be identified as the most ‘typical’, however, risks blurring the intri- 
cate complexities of contemporary identities. Besides group identities, individual 
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decisions should also be taken into account. Istakhri states about Rus’ facial hair 
that some of the Rus’ shaved and others braided their beards, suggesting that there 
were individual choices in style in Rus’ communities (de Goeje 1927, 226; Lunde 
and Stone 2012, 159). Although being clean shaven was not without precedent in 
the Viking Age north (notably, the Normans on the Bayeux tapestry are beardless), 
it is hard to believe it was common (Jakobsson 2007; Phelpstead 2013). Beards in 
steppe societies at the time were restricted to high-ranking individuals (Bogachev 
and Frantsuzov 2011, 556-57), and ordinary members shaved regularly, as ibn 
Fadlan reports for the Oghuz’, the Pechenegs and the Baskhirs (Montgomery 2014, 
208-15), and several independent observers for the Magyars (see earlier on Mag- 
yar coiffure). Istakhri’s words about Rus’ dress and facial hair styles may have cap- 
tured a Rus’ community in a phase of collective, and at the same time individual, 
transition between habits brought from the homelands and adopted in the East. 


Rituals: sources and problems 


External appearances were subject to alteration in Rus’ culture, and there are 
indications that steppe influence did not stop there but also entered Rus’ ritual 
traditions and beliefs. Sources describing tenth-century Rus’ ritual practices at 
length, however, are problematic in several regards. Three of these accounts are 
relevant here. They include ritual sacrifices and a funeral along the Volga River 
recorded by ibn Fadlan; the cremation of hostages and dead warriors carried out 
by the army of Prince Sviatoslav at the Battle of Dorostolon described by Leo the 
Deacon; and rituals performed by Rus’ merchants on the island of Saint Gregory 
on their way to Constantinople as depicted in the DAI. All these rituals took place 
within a period of roughly 50 years (922-71 CE).? 

Whether these rituals depict a tradition more akin to Slavic or Scandinavian 
culture is debated (Simpson 1967, 180; Obolensky 1982, 158; Montgomery 2000; 
Duczko 2004, 138; Petrukhin 2006, 189; Schjodt 2007; Lujan 2008). This stems 
from two facts: first, inconsistencies and a lack of scholarly consensus about the 
ethnic connotations of the term Rus’, and second, that none of these rituals were 
recorded by the Rus’ themselves but by outsiders. Ibn Fadlan was an Arab emis- 
sary of the Abbasid Caliphate in Baghdad, and the other two authors were Byz- 
antines: the chronicler Leo the Deacon and someone possibly from the court of 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. 

This naturally presents obstacles in trying to reconstruct beliefs or practices, 
since the authors, not belonging to the cultures they describe, could have misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted certain elements or perhaps simply adjusted the informa- 
tion to fit the terminology of their own religious world (Bartlett 2007, 47-54). Ibn 
Fadlan, for instance, communicated with the Rus’ through an interpreter, and Con- 
stantine also gathered his information on them through a translator. Leo’s source 
had not even spoken to the Rus’, as he had only observed the ritual from a distance. 

Analogies from different sources, however, hint at the cultural backgrounds 
of the different rites, strengthening the relative authenticity of the three sources. 
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A diverse range of other sources, including contemporary Latin, Muslim and 
Slavic sources and later Old Norse literary works, will be compared in the con- 
texts of the Scandinavian, Slavic and Turkic religious cultures. The ritual prac- 
tices or customs examined here also have implications for understanding the 
belief systems behind particular (presumably religious) behaviours. 

It seems possible that among the austrvegr, religious and cultural practices 
traditionally associated with Scandinavian, Slavic and Turkic ethnic groups mani- 
fested as fusion. As the Rus’ began to merge with the local populations of Eastern 
Europe, new ritual traditions arose that could not be classified as distinctively 
Scandinavian or Slavic, especially allowing for regional variations in the ritual 
practices and belief systems of these groups (DuBois 1999; Brink 2007; Nordberg 
2012; Stupecki 2013). 

A broad definition of ‘Eastern’ influence should be applied. ‘Turkic’, equally, 
is a dangerously broad term in a religious sense, as steppe tribes could have been 
just as different from each other as they were from the peoples of the north or 
the various Rus’ groups operating in the area. Jean-Paul Roux compiled the only 
comprehensive treatment of Turkic (Altaic) religions by collecting sources from a 
vast area across a long time span (Roux 1963, 1984). Unity over such a vast ter- 
ritory can only be accepted in general terms, even more because Turkic-speaking 
groups were in contact with a diverse range of other or similar religions and thus 
subject to change. In some cases, this might have made them more familiar with 
neighbouring cultures than with their linguistic relatives on the other edge of Eur- 
asia. In addition, Turkic cultures in Eastern Europe were exposed to Muslim (the 
Volga Bulghars, Bashkirs, Oghuz’) and, in certain cases, Jewish (the Khazars) 
or Orthodox-Byzantine (the Danube Bulghars, Pechenegs) influences that might 
have resulted in religious syncretism. 

Also, Turkic societies were often divided into lower and upper strata that 
were usually linked to different religious beliefs. In the Khazar Khaganate, for 
instance, most of the original population practised a Turkic religion akin to that of 
the Oghuz’, even after the Khazar elite converted to Judaism. Additionally, Mus- 
lim ethno-religious components were present in the khaganate. Traditional Tur- 
kic cultures practised a form of shamanism; shamans, a designated religious elite 
in tribal communities, conducted religious rites (Hultkrantz 1973). This differed 
from the sky-god religious system called Tengrism, the prevalent belief system in 
the steppe, which characterized more stratified societies with a developed hier- 
archy of a sole ruler, usually the khagan (Rona-Tas 1987; Roux 2005a, 2005b). 
Besides the Oghuz’ and Khazars, some form of shamanism and/or Tengrism was 
practised by the Magyars, Pechenegs and Bashkirs (Golden 1992, 263, 268-69; 
Mason 1995; Hoppal 2007; Montgomery 2014, 202-03, 214-15). Religion was 
also a political factor in steppe societies, sometimes unaffected by the beliefs in 
the larger social unit. Eastern Europe at this time was a cultural melting pot, thus 
clear analogies to the practices of specific tribes are hard to discern. The follow- 
ing discussion, however, will discuss tendencies of cultural transfer that may have 
resulted from Scandinavian Rus’—steppe contacts. 
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Eastern Turkic influence on the ritual traditions of the Rus’ is discernible on a 
practical and probably a spiritual level. This can be illustrated by descriptions of 
Rus’ sacrifices in ibn Fadlan’s Risala and Leo the Deacon’s Historia. Additional 
details can be added to ibn Fadlan’s eyewitness description (summarized previ- 
ously) of the funeral ritual of an eminent Rus’ chieftain. According to his report, 
after the chieftain died, his body was kept in a tent for ten days while fitting 
funerary garments were prepared and the mourners engaged in heavy drinking 
and sexual orgies. Then the Rus’ mourners fill a boat with valuables — treasure, 
weapons, jewellery, food and drink — and sacrifice animals (horses, cows, a dog, a 
rooster and a hen) together with a slave girl who volunteered to follow her master 
to a place known as al-jannah, that is, ‘Paradise’ or ‘Garden’. The girl is raped by 
the followers or relatives of the chieftain and, after being lifted up in a doorframe 
multiple times, she recites a text about the reunion of family members in the 
afterlife. Finally, she is stabbed by a woman called the ‘Angel of Death’ (malak 
al-mawt). After loading the ship with possessions, gifts, sacrificial animals and the 
girl’s body, the Rus’ burn the boat, drag its remains to the shore and construct a 
tumulus on top of it (Montgomery 2014, 240-53). 

Although most researchers regard this as Nordic in essence (Warmind 1995; 
Taylor 2002, 170-92; Duczko 2004, 138; Schjodt 2007), it has long been acknow!l- 
edged that some of the details of the ritual do not correspond with any known 
Scandinavian examples or are not fully compatible with them and that parallels 
should be sought in a Volga Turk cultural milieu (Foote and Wilson 1970, 408; 
Montgomery 2000, 23, 2010, 163; Hraundal 2014, 79-91). These include acces- 
sories and materials used and customs observed during the ritual. Most recently, 
Thorir Jonsson Hraundal (2014) called attention to these features, including the 
balsamic leaves used to embalm the corpse of the Rus’ chief, his funerary gar- 
ments embellished with buttons and his silk shirt, as none of these materials were 
available in Scandinavia at the time. In addition, other actions during the rituals, 
such as forcing (sacrificial) horses to run to total exhaustion, are also analogous to 
Turkic practices. The long funerals of early Tiirk khagans were identical in their 
treatment of horses, and the custom survived at least up until the time of the later 
Mongols (Roux 1963, 151, 159-60, 166). The spiritual role of ritual specialists 
in Rus’ culture also supports Hraundal’s thesis. Ibn Rusta noted that the Rus’ had 
their own special ‘healing men’ called atibba’ (sing. tabib), who served a function 
comparable to that of the shamans of the steppe, ordering sacrifices of men and 
women as well as horses to the gods (Lunde and Stone 2012, 127; de Goeje 1892, 
129). The Rus’ group ibn Fadlan depicts was an ethnic group in formation, devel- 
oping through interaction among Scandinavian (and Slavic) warrior-merchants 
and local Turkic tribes along the Volga. 

Besides these practicalities, religious ideas attesting Eastern influence are also 
discernible in the account. Correlating the Rus’ eschatological notions described 
by ibn Fadlan with Scandinavian beliefs is quite problematic, and it must be 
stressed that Scandinavian afterlife beliefs were in no way uniform. The dead 
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could reach various afterlife destinations — such as Folkvangr, Valhéll, Hel, the 
abode of the goddess Ran or a simple mound — in a variety of ways (Davidson 
1968, 65-98; Simek 2006; Schjodt 2011, 276-87). Nevertheless, al-jannah, “a 
beautiful and darkgreen” (Montgomery 2014, 248-49) place where the slave girl 
follows her master, cannot be associated with any known Scandinavian examples. 
That women were not even permitted to enter Valhdll, the hall of dead warriors of 
Scandinavian mythology, is just one instance of incompatible beliefs. 

Ibn Fadlan’s ‘Garden’, of course, could be regarded as just another example 
of the multitude of flexible beliefs in Scandinavian thought or a reflection of his 
own understanding of the afterlife, but there were parallels in the steppe world. 
Leaving the earthly world for ‘Paradise’ was an expression in medieval Turkic 
languages, and some of the descriptions of a heavenly place mention flocks that 
multiply and are herded in endless pastures (Roux 1984, 257-58). The expecta- 
tions of the slave girl, mentioned earlier, of re-uniting with her family and house- 
hold in the afterlife (“I see my father and mother . . . all my dead kindred .. . 
[and] my master seated in the Garden”) (Montgomery 2014, 248-49), also match 
beliefs of the Turkic-speaking Altaic world (Roux 1984, 239, 273-74; Ecsedy 
1984, 275; Hraundal 2014, 86) rather than Scandinavia. A/-jannah, in addition, 
features in ibn Fadlan’s work prior to his depiction of the Rus’, where he paints a 
similar picture of the Oghuz Turk views. If Oghuz chiefs’ souls are hindered on 
their journey to the otherworld after their burial, a post-mortem sacrifice of horses 
might be made. This aids the deceased in catching up with his companions who 
passed before, relieving him from feeling alone. The similarity of the Oghuz cus- 
toms to those of the Rus’ is further attested in the same passage. The Oghuz’ place 
sick people in tents and leave them there, strikingly akin to the story of the Rus’ 
chieftain who is left to rot in his tent for ten days (Montgomery 2014, 208-09). 

There are other similarities between the eschatological views of the Rus’ and 
the steppe people. The slave girl’s visionary testimony tells that the Rus’ master, 
similarly to the Oghuz chiefs, rested in the ‘Garden’ among his male servants or 
retainers (ghilman) (Montgomery 2014, 248-49). This is important for understand- 
ing another passage in ibn Fadlan, where he describes the court of an unnamed Rus’ 
king (malik) as being quite similar to that of the Khazar khagans: the Rus’ king 
never leaves his palace but sits on his throne with his slave girls and selected retinue: 


One of the customs of the king of the Rts’ is to have 400 men in his pal- 
ace, who are the bravest of his companions, men upon whom he can count. 
These are the men who die when he dies and allow themselves to be killed 
for him. Each of them has a slave girl who serves him, washes his head and 
prepares everything that he eats or drinks, and then there is another slave girl 
with whom he sleeps. These 400 men sit below the king’s throne, which is 
immense and encrusted with the finest gems. 

(Lunde and Stone 2012, 54-55; original: Montgomery 2014, 252)? 


It is noteworthy that ibn Fadlan himself did not visit the Rus’ court described here, 
thus his account has to be viewed circumspectly. He may have been misled or 
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confused the information with the Khazar court discussed in the passage that fol- 
lows immediately (Montgomery 2014, 254-57). Such scepticism, however, may 
be eased by the fact that ibn Fadlan was clearly aware of the different titles of 
tulers, and he clearly distinguishes the Rus’ malik from the malik of the Khazars 
who held the title khagan. The historical existence of the Rus’ malik is confirmed 
by a separate piece of information in a different layer of the text. Ibn Fadlan him- 
self witnessed that the malik’s name (unfortunately unrecorded by him), together 
with the name of the dead Rus’ chieftain, were carved on a post erected on top 
of the deceased’s mound. This note immediately precedes the introduction of the 
Rus’ court in the narrative. It is not hard to imagine the actual situation which 
inspired the depiction: the Arabic diplomat, inspecting the carvings on the tomb 
post, likely asked who this king was and what was known about his rule. This, 
of course, does not automatically confirm the authenticity of the information, but 
ensures a counterargument against the straight dismissal of the passage as fan- 
tasy. More importantly, details of ibn Fadlan’s depiction of the Rus’ customs and 
beliefs here are supported in analogies from various ethnic milieus, some of which 
contributed indirectly to the development of an eclectic Rus’ culture. 

A traditional reading would put it that it is the Germanic comitatus of the Rus’ 
king that is described here, the members of which serve their lord in the frame- 
work of a patron-client relationship in exchange for gifts and die loyally for him 
in battle. In such an honour-bound warrior ideology, outliving one’s lord was 
considered a disgrace (cf. Smyser 1965, 102-03). The interpretation of the pas- 
sage can be taken a step further based on the crucial sentence: “These are the men 
who die when he dies and allow themselves to be killed for him.” The expres- 
sion “yuqtaliina dinahu” (Montgomery 2014, 252) literally translates as “they 
get killed without him”. This is indeed how other translations render and also 
interpret the passage: [they] “are killed for his sake” (Frye 2005, 70-71), “take a 
leave because of him” (Kovalevskiy 1956, 146), “subject themselves to death for 
him” (Kovalevskiy 1956, 264, n. 880), “make themselves killed for him” (Fadlan 
1988, 84; Fadlan 2007, 99) or literally “die upon his death (together with him)” 
(Togan 1939, 97). The semantics are in accord with the first part of the sentence, 
that is, with the retainers’ death upon their master’s. The statement that they “die 
when he dies”, is explicit and alludes to the retinue’s (self-)sacrifice upon the 
master’s passing. Although a literal reading of this passage may raise doubts, the 
historical circumstances give weight to the interpretation of this custom as not so 
extraordinary in that ethno-cultural milieu. 

First of all, human sacrifice is not unknown in Scandinavian sources, but usu- 
ally of female servants and widows (suttee) as well as men on account of shame 
or another reason (Edholm 2020, 214-22), never a group of retainers with the 
intention of following their lord to the afterlife. The custom of the suttee is well- 
documented among the Rus’. Besides the slave girl’s voluntary sacrifice in ibn 
Fadlan’s description, other Muslim writers, ibn Rusta, Mas’tdt, ibn Hawqal and 
Miskawayh, also note the same custom (Macoudi 1863, 9; de Goeje 1892, 146— 
47; Margoliouth 1921, 73; Kramers 1939, 397; Birkeland 1954, 51; Lunde and 
Stone 2012, 127, 132, 151). 
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Among the Scandinavians and the Rus’, it seems that human sacrifice was not 
confined to the female sphere (Upham 2019, 22—23). Miskawayh notes that when 
a Rus’ dies, his wife or womenfolk or perhaps his male slave, are buried with 
him (Margoliouth 1921, 73). Ibn Fadlan is also explicit in gendered terms, as 
he notes that male servants are also asked whether they are willing to die with a 
lord, and sometimes volunteer even if less frequently than women (Montgomery 
2014, 246-47). It is also remarkable that he employs the Arabic word ghilmdan 
(sing. ghulam) to describe these slaves and also those who surround the chief- 
tain in the ‘Garden’. The term most frequently denotes soldiers of slave origin 
in Islamic documents across the centuries but had multiple semantic resonances 
and could incorporate other related meanings, such as ‘apprentice’, ‘youth/boy’ 
and “personal servant’ (Pipes 1981, 195; Sourdel, Hardy, and Inalcik 1991, 1079; 
Forand 1971, esp. 62). Ibn Fadlan employs the word in several meanings in his 
text (Montgomery 2014, 262, n. 8), and it cannot be determined whether the after- 
life ghilman of the Rus’ chieftain are actually household servants or truly armed 
retainers. 

Among his varied semantic usages of the term, however, there are indications 
that allow seeing the ghilman as warriors. Once, he remarks, somewhat aston- 
ished that the Volga Bulghar ruler was riding through a market unaccompanied, 
“without (a) ghulam” (Montgomery 2014, 228), a surprise probably arising from 
seeing the ruler unprotected by his bodyguard. In another passage that is even 
more telling, he explicitly calls warriors killed by an Oghuz chief ghilman who 
(in addition) serve the chief in the afterlife (Montgomery 2014, 208-9). This 
is a straightforward expression of his concept that ghilmdn protecting a lord in 
the afterlife denoted armed retainers. Also, Rus’ warriors are explicitly called 
ghilman in the eleventh-century Persian Ta’rikh Bab al-abwab describing their 
service under the emir of Derbent, Maymtn ibn Ahmad, between 987 and 989 
CE (Minorsky 1958, 45-46). A further indication supporting the interpretation 
of ghilman as armed retainers in the afterlife comes from general knowledge of 
the Viking Age organization of warbands. In a Viking Age retinue, and in similar 
social structures across Eastern Europe and the steppes, retainers were regarded 
as the extended family of a chieftain. Recruitment stretched outside kinship or 
family ties, but retainers were adopted into the household by sacred oaths and 
shared the same space under the chieftain’s roof (Hedenstierna-Jonson 2020c, 
179, 183-86). In the case of ibn Fadlan’s ghilmdn, it is striking that they are 
described in the ‘Garden’ with the whole dead kindred of the Rus’ chieftain and 
are specifically listed alongside the other men (possibly relatives) who surround 
him (Montgomery 2014, 248-49). The mention in an enumeration of kin mem- 
bers might show a symbolic integration into the extended kin group. Thus, while 
Ibn Fadlan adjusted his experience to his knowledge of Islamic socio-political 
concepts, he might actually have described the same phenomenon here as in the 
case of the malik’s retainers. That is, that male armed followers were on occasion 
sacrificed and follow their lords to the afterlife. 

It is still hard to verify ibn Fadlan’s statement on the sacrifice of as many as 400 
elite warriors, however. The main problem is not only the unusually large number 
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of warriors but that ibn Fadlan’s passage is the only one on similar customs in 
the documentary evidence about the Rus’ or Scandinavians in general. Evidence 
of this custom comes from Eastern Eurasia, where mass sacrifice of one’s (own) 
retainers was also practised. One account suffices to make it clear that these texts 
do not suggest mere symbolic disgrace after the master’s death, but literally the 
sacrifice of retainers. A Latin account, Alberic of Trois-Fontaines, probably build- 
ing on well-informed intelligence, describes such an instance in the thirteenth 
century. Prince Jonah, a Cuman chief who died in Constantinople in 1241 CE, was 
buried outside the city walls in a tumulus (following pagan custom), and he was 
accompanied by 26 horses and 8 armour-bearers who volunteered to die with him 
(“octo armigeri appensi sunt vivi a dextris et a sinistris et ita voluntarie mortui’”) 
(Albericus Trium Fontium 1925, 950). Although Alberic might have exaggerated 
in his account, the specificity of the description suggests that the core informa- 
tion came from an eyewitness. This can be supported by an analogous passage 
in the thirteenth-century chronicle of the French writer Jean de Joinville, who 
relied on the eyewitness report of a certain Philippe de Toucy when recording 
a Cuman funeral quite similar to Alberic’s. According to this, at the funeral of a 
high-ranking Cuman official, his best sergeant followed him into the grave alive, 
seemingly voluntarily (Corbett 1977, 186-87). 

The timespan of these accounts from the Viking Age is not as problematic as 
it might seem at first glance. The custom, in fact, had a long history in Eura- 
sia and continuity in the steppe and neighbouring cultures along the Silk Roads. 
Self-sacrificial retinues are recorded in analogous situations among the Scythians, 
Hephtalites, Xiongnu, Tibetans, Tiirks and later even some Indians, covering a 
time span from antiquity to the thirteenth century (Yule 1871, 276, 283-84, n. 
5.; Ecsedy 1988; Beckwith 2009, 13—24; Cunliffe 2015, 225-56, 272). The most 
enigmatic of these anthropological descriptions is that of Herodotus about Scyth- 
ian royal funerals, where five retainers of specific tasks are killed during the first 
phase, and later 50 other young males are strangled and put on stuffed horses 
to guard the king’s mound (Wilson 2015, 370-71). Herodotus’s anthropological 
descriptions can of course be accused of distortion and the application of classi- 
cal topoi that characterized ancient literature. A comparison of his passage with 
archaeological evidence of the Scythians, however, yielded shocking results. As 
demonstrated by Askold Ivantchik, almost all the details of Herodotus’s descrip- 
tion are supported in various kinds of Scythian aristocratic and royal funeral evi- 
dence (Ivantchik 2011). This also entailed the sacrifice of retainers to accompany 
high-ranking leaders to the grave. The most emblematic mound containing such 
male retainers comes from Arzhan in the Tuva region of Siberia, where 15 retain- 
ers and 160 horses were freshly killed for the ritual. Other similar kurgans are 
found in Solokha, Chertomlyk, Tolstaya mogila at OrdZonikidze, Aleksandropol 
and Ogyz (Rolle 1979, 91-96). 

Such a comparison works to reinforce some trust in ancient descriptions of 
customs which seem extravagant from a modern critical point of view. Ibn Fadlan 
was concerned with a conscious construction of the ‘other’ in his description 
of the steppe people and Rus’, picking out details from their customs that were 
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farthest from his own cultural background. Nevertheless, the agreement of unre- 
lated sources on a custom that was preserved for a long time deserves serious his- 
torical consideration. Most of these accounts even agree that the closest and most 
distinguished retainers of a ruler were sacrificed or committed suicide, just as in 
the case of the Rus’ king’s bravest companions (“sanadid ashabihi”) and most 
trusted men (“ahl al-thiqa ‘indahu”’) (Montgomery 2014, 252-53). 

The least reconcilable part of ibn Fadlan’s report with knowledge of histori- 
cal realities is the unusually high number of (sacrificial) retinue members. The 
comparative examples usually give much lower numbers of retainers, individuals 
or a few dozen men, who followed their leader to the afterlife, with the exception 
of Herodotus’s 55. A statement of the second-century BCE Chinese ‘Grand His- 
torian’, Sima Qian, on “hundreds or even thousands” of favoured ministers and 
concubines following Xiongnu rulers to their graves (Watson 1993, 137), is quite 
extreme in light of the lack of comparative evidence, written or archaeological. 
Hundreds of Rus’ retinue members following their master to the grave en masse 
should be dismissed as inaccurate, not only for the lack of analogies and other 
contemporary witnesses. Such a mass sacrifice would probably have shaken a 
contemporary military structure like that of the Rus’. There is a chance that the 
information, conveyed to ibn Fadlan by an outsider and through an interpreter, 
was partly misunderstood. Most logically, it means that some retainers had to 
volunteer for death when the king died, similar to the Rus’ chieftain’s ghilman, 
where it is made explicit in the text. The situation can be compared with what 
was reported about Tiirk generals in Chinese service, who, upon the death of 
T’ai-zong, the second emperor of the T’ang Dynasty (626—49 CE), requested per- 
mission to commit suicide and be buried with their dead leader. Although they 
were denied permission, one committed suicide anyway (Beckwith 2009, 21). 
The sacrifice of retainers probably could have occurred by individual selection. 

An exceptional Rus’ ruler and his retinue, heard about in a steppe cultural milieu 
along the Volga, would fit a picture of the spread of a wider custom that had origi- 
nated in Central Asia. The most likely transmitters of such customs would have 
been those who descended from the Tiirk Khaganate, the Oghuz’ and the Khazars, 
for instance, although influence could come from further as well. As briefly noted, 
the Rus’ custom of running horses until total exhaustion during funerals matches 
Chinese records of the burial of early Ttirk rulers, a reminder of the persistent 
survival of similar customs even in the post-Tiirk world. Taken together with the 
other details of Rus’ external appearance and ritual practices reminiscent of the 
steppes, it is attractive to suggest that aspects of Rus’ afterlife beliefs as described 
by ibn Fadlan, such as the afterlife reunion of families and service of retainers 
bound to a human lord in the afterlife, resulted from steppe contacts. 

Further evidence supports this hypothesis; steppe influences were by no means 
confined to the Volga area. The Dnieper region was home to other steppe tribes, 
such as the Pechenegs and the Magyars, both of whom seem to have had consid- 
erable contact with the Rus’ in the ninth and tenth centuries. A second account, 
that of the Byzantine Leo the Deacon, strengthens the previous argument on the 
afterlife beliefs of the Rus’. He based his own account of the ritual on a report 
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by an eyewitness (Kaldellis 2013a). The ritual took place during the Byzantine 
siege of the Bulgarian city of Dorostolon, where Sviatoslav retreated with his 
remaining army of Slavs and Scandinavians in 971 CE after being abandoned by 
their steppe nomadic allies, the Magyars and Pechenegs. After clearing the ethno- 
graphic and classical topoi of Byzantine literature from the text, the description 
of Rus’ customs is distinct enough to be regarded as authentic (Kaldellis 2013b, 
102-5). According to Leo the Deacon, the Rus’, whom Leo calls “Tauroscythi- 
ans” according to Byzantine historical traditions, made sacrifices during the siege: 


When night fell, since the moon was nearly full, they [the Tauroscythians] 
came out on the plain and searched for their dead; and they collected them in 
front of the city and kindled numerous fires and burned them, after slaugh- 
tering on top of them many captives, both men and women, in accordance 
with their ancestral custom. And they made sacrificial offerings by drowning 
suckling infants and chickens in the Istros, plunging them into rushing waters 
of the river. 

(Talbot and Sullivan 2005, 193; original: Diaconus 1828, 151-52) 


One specific detail can help to locate another cultural trait in this ritual besides 
the Slavic and/or Scandinavian features of these sacrifices, such as the riverbank 
location, and the cremation of humans and animals. The account goes against the 
usual Rus’ custom whereby the victims are not said to be forced into participat- 
ing. Although how ‘willingly’ servants and widows went to death is questionable 
in a psychological sense (Taylor 2002, 96-108, 128-34), the underlying cultural 
norms governing this practice clearly expected these victims to appear to be vol- 
unteers. The sacrifice of prisoners, on the other hand, suggests a spiritually dif- 
ferent purpose. It was rare for the victims of Scandinavian human sacrifices to be 
captives (for examples of human sacrifices, see Simpson 1967, 185-86; Davidson 
1968, 50-59; Hultgard 2001; Bray 2004; Edholm 2016). The best-known excep- 
tion and only contemporary record is the sacrifice of 111 Frankish prisoners on 
the banks of the Seine (Smedt, van Hooff, and de Backer 1883, 78). The few other 
known examples are always connected with votive offerings to the gods, most 
notably Odinn, or come from histories of the early Germanic tribes of the Migra- 
tion Period. The events along the Seine must have had some spiritual purpose (the 
number 111 is hardly accidental) with the intention of frightening the enemies on 
the other bank of the river (Edholm 2020, 222-26). This could have played a part 
at Dorostolon as well, although there the sacrifices occurred as grave offerings to 
dead comrades. 

The parallels of connected beliefs and practices of sacrificing enemy cap- 
tives during funerals are documented among steppe people through centuries 
and clearly represent a continuum of tradition. The Byzantine Theophanes, for 
instance, recorded about the Khazars in 710/711 CE that after the death of one of 
their eminent magistrates, the tudun, the Khazars sacrificed 300 enemy prison- 
ers to serve the tudun as retainers in the afterlife (Theophanes 1883, 378-79). 
A peculiar variation of this custom is known to have been practised by another 
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contemporary of the Rus’, namely the Oghuz’, and was briefly alluded to earlier. 
When their chiefs died, the Oghuz’ symbolically replaced the dead lord’s afterlife 
retainers. Ibn Fadlan says: “If he has shown great bravery and killed someone, 
they carve wooden images, as many as the men he has killed, place them on 
top of his grave and say: “His retainers (‘ghilmanahu’) who serve him in the 
Garden” (Montgomery 2014, 208-9). These memorial stones or carvings called 
balbal were erected on graves, mainly in the territory of the early Tiirks (Roux 
1984, 260-61). In addition, besides the Tiirks, Khazars and Oghuz’, a belief that 
defeated enemies served them in the afterlife was also recorded among other 
steppe tribes, such as the Magyars, the Mongols and the Tatars (Moravesik 1955; 
Ecsedy 1984). I suggest that the sacrifices during the siege of Dorostolon should 
be interpreted in this way, namely, that the Rus’ sacrificed hostages to avenge 
their fallen warriors and force the enemies to serve them in the afterlife. Leo the 
Deacon himself supports this in a later passage: 


This also is said about the Tauroscythians, that never up until now had they 
surrendered to the enemy when defeated; but when they lose hope of safety, 
they drive their swords into their vital parts, and thus kill themselves. And 
they do this because of the following belief: they say that if they are killed 
in battle by the enemy, then after their death and the separation of their souls 
from their bodies they will serve their slayers in Hades. And the Tauroscyth- 
ians dread such servitude, and, hating to wait upon those who have killed 
them, inflict death upon themselves with their own hands. Such is the belief 
that prevails among them. 

(Talbot and Sullivan 2005, 195; original: Diaconus 1828, 151—52) 


Leo himself admits that what he reports is conjecture (it is only “said about the 
Tauroscythians”), and it has been argued that he is in fact mistaken in attributing 
this habit to the Rus’ instead of to Sviatoslav’s nomadic allies (Tarras 1965, 401). 
These allies, however, had already deserted Sviatoslav by this stage of the cam- 
paign, and the situation is more plausibly connected to a nomadic influence on 
the Rus’. If Leo’s report was groundless hearsay, it must have been persistent and 
widespread since unrelated commentators note similar behaviour among the Rus’ 
in an identical situation. The Persian historian Miskawayh reports this incident for 
the Muslim siege of Bardha’a (943 CE), formerly occupied by the Rus’: 


Thus there was a story current in the region which I heard from many persons 
how five Russians were assembled in a garden in Bardha’ah, one of them a 
beardless lad of fair countenance, the son of one of their chieftains with some 
captive women. When the Moslems knew of their presence, they surrounded 
the garden, and a large number of Dailemite and other troops came together 
to fight these five. They tried hard to get a single prisoner out of the number, 
but it was not possible, for none of them would capitulate, and they could not 
be killed before they had slain many times their number of the Moslems. The 
beardless lad was the last survivor. When he perceived that he was going to 
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be captured, he mounted a tree that was near him, and kept slashing away at 
his vital parts with his scimitar till he fell dead. 
(Margoliouth 1921, 73-74) 


Even though Miskawayh does not give an explanation of the underlying beliefs 
of such behaviour, the incident is strikingly compatible with both Leo’s and ibn 
Fadlan’s learned experience of Rus’ beliefs in the afterlife. This passage has been 
also interpreted in a Scandinavian cultural framework as the motif of the ‘last sur- 
vivor’, mostly known from sources dealing with the early Germanic tribes of the 
Migration Period (Edholm 2020, 219). All five Rus’ warriors, however, were said 
to behave according to the same belief: avoiding captivity at all cost. In addition, all 
three sources, Miskawayh, Leo and ibn Fadlan, are near contemporary to each other, 
describe the very same people (the Rus’), and it feels more natural to draw a con- 
nection between them rather than with sources related more distantly. Leo and Mis- 
kawayh also show that suicide was not completely alien from warrior life among 
the Rus’. This also aligns with ibn Fadlan’s information on allowing Rus’ retainers 
and ghilman to be killed for their malik and chieftain. Theoretical approaches to 
such fighting units introduced earlier further strengthen this point. Identity fusion 
creating strong visceral and emotional bonds among group members who shared a 
similar world view and traumatic experiences could facilitate extreme devotion to 
the group even at the expense of self (Raffield et al. 2016, 37-38). 

To sum up, aspects connected to eschatology in Rus’ beliefs are not always 
paralleled in Scandinavian sources. Two of these aspects should be highlighted. 
First, it seems especially important at whose hands a warrior was to die, as this 
influenced his afterlife service bound to a ruler who could also be the enemy. This 
might occasionally have prompted Rus’ warriors to commit suicide in order to 
avoid serving an enemy or to follow their own master to the otherworld. Second, 
the belief in the afterlife reuniting of households (families, servants, retainers), 
are known in the related belief systems of the steppe people. The history of the 
steppe world provides a clear continuum of customs and beliefs characteristic for 
people of a similar lifestyle and a shared cultural background across Central Asia 
and the steppes for centuries. Taken together with the evidence for changes in 
external expression in the Rus’ communities described by ibn Fadlan and Leo the 
Deacon, it is likely that eschatological views from the steppe blended into Rus’ 
culture. Although the exact paths and times of cultural transfers remain unidentifi- 
able, Rus’ concept(s) of the afterlife seem to have undergone a change, becoming 
similar to that shared by other inhabitants of the East, most notably the Turks. 


Ritual variations 


It is difficult to measure how widespread the previously described Turkic practices 
and beliefs were among the pagan Scandinavian Rus’ in general and how this deep 
impact came about at all. The nature of ritual performances surely contributed to 
the reception of new ideas. Even rituals with the very same purpose could be con- 
ducted in many ways, and certain practices carried multiple meanings. Thus, the 
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flexible nature of ritual practice probably facilitated adaptation. For instance, cer- 
tain practices of pagan Rus’ rituals could have originally stemmed from Scandi- 
navian or Slavic traditions. These could have been modified, merged or distorted 
over time, giving rise to eclectic performances. Such an instance is portrayed in 
the PVL when the Rus’ entered into a contract and took oaths upon their weap- 
ons, also a well-known Scandinavian tradition (Stein-Wilkeshuis 2002), although 
at the same time they apparently pledged allegiance to Slavic gods — Perun and 
Volos (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 65, 77; Likhachev 1996, 17, 26).* 

Due to the cultural mix, variations of ritual practices might have developed in 
Eastern Europe independently of the original ethnicity of the performers. In most 
cases, it is impossible to identify how a certain ritual absorbed elements and from 
which cultural backgrounds it developed. Possible reasons for ritual change could 
have been foreign impacts and the circumstances and/or available resources. This 
is discernible by comparing the Saint Gregory Island rituals with those of ibn 
Fadlan’s account. The comparison can serve as an analogical backdrop to better 
comprehend the spread of steppe customs in the region. 

Rus’ merchants made sacrifices during their dangerous passage along the Dnie- 
per to Constantinople in the mid-tenth century. The ritual depicted in the DAI 
marks gratitude for safe passage, as it was carried out on Saint Gregory Island, 
after which the Rus’ were safe from Pecheneg attacks near the Dnieper cataracts 
(“From this island onwards the Russians do not fear the Pechenegs until they 
reach the river Salinas.”) (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 61). The ritual is 
depicted as follows: 


They reach the island called St. Gregory, on which island they perform their 
sacrifices because a gigantic oak-tree stands there; and they sacrifice live 
cocks. Arrows, too, they peg (pégnuousi) in round about, and others bread 
and meat, or something whatever each may have, as is their custom. They 
also throw lots regarding the cocks, whether to slaughter them or to eat them 
as well, or to leave them alive. 

(Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 61) 


This may have been a Scandinavian ritual, although in the pertinent words of 
Obolensky, the ritual also “[tallies] with our admittedly meagre knowledge of 
Slavonic pagan ritual” (Obolensky 1982, 158). 

It is also worth comparing the similarities and slight differences between the 
rituals of Saint Gregory Island and that recorded by ibn Fadlan. According to 
him, when they arrive at the Volga, the Rus’ sacrifice bread, meat, milk, onions 
and alcohol to wooden idols, with one idol set up on a pole and representing a 
main deity and others personifying lesser deities. The reason for the sacrifice is 
to assure trading with future merchants. When commercial business is concluded, 
the Rus’ honour the idols with another offering of sheep or cows and tie the heads 
of the slaughtered animals to wooden stakes behind the small figurines of lesser 
deities (Montgomery 2014, 242-43). In addition to the specific correspondence 
of erecting poles around unnamed idols, it is notable that both the rituals on Saint 
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Gregory Island and the Volga were performed by merchants for a successful busi- 
ness trip and that, besides arranging poles (and arrows), in both cases animals and 
food were also offered. The purpose and performance of the rituals seem to be 
identical. 

In Scandinavia a circular ritual space was defined, with objects thrust vertically 
into the ground during the ¢josnub/ot rituals performed prior to a duel, as recorded 
in Kormaks saga (Sveinsson 1939, 237). The so-called stafgarbar, probably 
‘fenced cult places’, are also known from Gotlandic contexts and are mentioned 
in the Guta saga (Peel 1999, 4-5, 27-29). Pegging a single pole in the ground, 
however, served as an object of pagan worship, according to Ragnars saga (Rafn 
1829a, 298-99). When a horse’s head was piked on a single pole it could symbol- 
ize a protector spirit to frighten away malign spirits, as Egils saga relates (Nordal 
1979, 171). A more contemporary source confirms the custom of erecting ritual 
poles in the Viking Age as well. The tenth-century Arab emissary, ibn Ya’qiib 
al-Turttishi, writes that the inhabitants of the Scandinavian commercial town of 
Hedeby celebrate a feast by sacrificing an ox, a ram, a goat or a pig, which they 
then hang outside in front of their houses on a pole to make it visible to everyone 
(Georg 1927, 29; Birkeland 1954, 103-4). This closely resembles ibn Fadlan’s 
description, in which the Rus’ tie “the heads of the cows or the sheep to that piece 
of wood set up in the ground” (Montgomery 2014, 244-45). 

These analogies prompt some preliminary conclusions. First, ibn Fadlan and 
the DAI likely provide authentic descriptions. The former source is based on 
an eyewitness description, and given the specificity of the details in the latter 
account, its informant was certainly one as well, likely a native. Based on the 
matching analogies, these two observers can hardly be accused of inattentiveness 
or distortion in relation to these specific rituals. 

Second, the way the Rus’ rituals correspond with those of the Scandinavian reli- 
gious milieus strongly suggests that both accounts describe an originally Scandi- 
navian tradition. I find it less likely that the Rus’ on the Volga would have erected 
idols according to indigenous Slavic habits (Stupecki 2013, 344-45), although 
the custom might have been present in both traditions. Comparative evidence is 
only available for the Western Slavs, so no definite conclusions can be reached. 
The Western Slavs seem to have used spears in their sacrifices, but rarely did they 
stick them in the ground. In Thietmar’s chronicle two spears are laid crosswise on 
the ground (Holtzmann 1935, 302),* in Herbord’s biography of Otto of Bamberg 
nine spears are laid a cubit’s distance from each other (K6pke 1868, 91) and in 
Saxo Grammaticus’s Gesta Danorum the spears are used to point towards lands 
of interest that the Slavs planned to conquer (Sielicki 2015, 9). In the case of the 
sacrifice on Saint Gregory Island, the Greek word pégniimi unequivocally implies 
a strong ‘thrust’ (mainly) downward ‘into’ something (LSJ 1399; Pape 1914, 
608-09). Nevertheless, care is warranted before entirely dismissing any Slavic 
connections in this case, as the Rus’ crews stopping on the island were already 
mixed ethnically. This is aptly illustrated by the bilingual Slavic-Norse designa- 
tion for the Dnieper rapids that the Rus’ informants told the Byzantines. Arrows, 
representing lightning bolts, were characteristics of the Slavic thunder god Perun, 
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and as in the instance of oath taking, a compatibility or influence of Slavic tradi- 
tions cannot be fully ruled out. 

The last point here is that ritual performances and connected beliefs were highly 
flexible and could be replaced or combined, as illustrated by the following list: 


Poles as markers of ritual space: Kormaks saga, Guta saga, ibn Fadlan, DAI 
Poles as objects of worship: Ragnars saga, ibn Fadlan, DAI (the tree) 

Poles as protector spirits: Egils saga 

Poles with animal heads: Egils saga, ibn Ya’qib, ibn Fadlan 


BW he 


What is striking at first glance is that certain elements of a ritual could be omit- 
ted occasionally or combined in other rituals, and identical elements could serve 
various purposes. Animal heads mounted on poles during a celebratory ritual in 
Hedeby served as protector spirits in Iceland and were mutually useful for mark- 
ing out ritual space and as offerings to deities along the Volga. Furthermore, a 
combination of several intentions playing some kind of role in each case cannot 
be ruled out. 

Material culture in rituals could change or convey various meanings suited to 
the circumstances. From the previous examples, only the rituals recorded by ibn 
Fadlan and the DAI had the same purpose, ensuring the success of a business 
mission in foreign lands. Despite the same intent, however, they were expressed 
variously; animals heads on poles are absent from the DAI, the Rus’ on the Dnie- 
per island worshipped a tree instead of the hand-made idols of the Volga Rus’ and 
they marked the space with arrows instead of larger chunks of logs. These must 
have been variants of the same ritual, and the changes may have arisen in the cir- 
cumstances of the rituals themselves. While the Rus’ merchants on the Volga pre- 
sumably had a safe passage, the Rus’ on the Dnieper were constantly under attack 
by the Pechenegs. This may explain why the Rus’ of the DAI used arrows for the 
ritual; because arrows were the most optimal weapon for warfare on the river, they 
probably carried them in large numbers. While not excluding the possibility that 
the use of arrows was related to the dangers of the trip, it is also likely that the 
Rus’ merchants simply used the objects they had to hand for the ritual. This might 
have prevented them from effectively mounting animal heads on the poles (if the 
omission was not deliberately connected to a specific belief or worship of a deity 
that went unrecorded in the DAD), or they just made a practical decision of not 
wasting the more substantial food supplies (other than roosters) of the crews and 
the garrison. The oak tree also served as a convenient place for worship, making 
it unnecessary to carve wooden idols. 

Practical decisions could have outweighed ritual requirements. Sviatoslav, 
for instance, did not sacrifice weapons and food to his cremated comrades, even 
though the Rus’ on the Volga did. That weapons and food were not mentioned 
for the Dorostolon sacrifices can perhaps be attributed to the inattentiveness of 
the Byzantine spectator. But perhaps a safer interpretation is that Sviatoslav, a 
practical military commander, deliberately chose not to waste valuable tools and 
supplies while under siege. 
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The practice of erecting poles is also an example where material culture could 
easily be replaced or even omitted if necessary. Setting up a temporary tent for the 
dead man and embalming the body with balsam leaves in ibn Fadlan’s description 
also shows that alternative materials characteristic of the region could be used. 

Thus, Rus’ rituals were flexible and manifested variety for several reasons. The 
reasons for these changes could have been: 1) the inclusion of new groups of 
people into the ranks of Rus’ society, 2) mimicking the customs of another cultur- 
ally distinctive group, 3) using multifunctional ritual elements and 4) practical 
reasons. Thus, Turkic ritual elements also surface in Rus’ rituals, and such adapta- 
tions could happen in a variety of ways. The similar principles of contemporary 
pagan religions facilitated combinations of ritual elements. 


Adaptation 


Flexibility in adapting to local circumstances and customs may have been the 
result of similar elements among these pre-Christian religions. A polytheistic 
array of gods, the veneration of natural features and the sacrifice of animals or 
humans are not ethno-specific features. They characterized pagan practices and 
beliefs in Scandinavian, Slavic and Turkic cultures. 

Strikingly, all three main rituals were performed near water. In Scandinavian 
cosmology, water has always held a sacred place as a gateway between different 
worlds. Viking objects found in wetlands, rivers and lakes are well-known exam- 
ples of putative ritual sacrifices from the Scandinavian and Western European 
archaeological record (Lund 2010), and archaeologists attribute the same mean- 
ing to Viking Age swords found near the Dnieper cataracts (Androshchuk 2002; 
Komar 2014). Adam of Bremen noted that the Swedes made sacrifices at springs 
(Schmeidler 1917, 257-58) and the Life of St. George of Amastris (a ninth-century 
Byzantine source of otherwise disputable authenticity) mentions that the Rus’ 
venerated springs (Jenkins et al. 2001, 18). Venerating natural spots was charac- 
teristic of most pre-Christian religions, including the old religion of the Slavs (e.g. 
Alvarez-Pedrosa 2021, 68-69, 71-72; see also Bartlett 2007, 60-61). 

Smaller details of the rituals’ locations blur the distinctive ethnic patterns of 
either Scandinavian or Slavic customs. The ritual on Saint Gregory Island is 
unique in that it is performed at an oak tree. In Scandinavian mythology, the world 
tree, Yggdrasil, an axis mundi, holds together the different layers of the world. 
The tree on Saint Gregory Island likely symbolized Yggdrasil (Simpson 1967, 
176), although it has to be noted that the oak tree was also a place of worship in 
Slavic mythology as a sacred place of the thunder god Perun (Alvarez-Pedrosa 
2021, 40. n. 49). Trees played a spiritual role in Baltic and Slavic beliefs (Verna- 
dsky 1959, 123; Jones and Pennick 1995, 174) and also in the religions of other 
eastern Turkic tribes, where they functioned in ways comparable to those in Old 
Norse cosmology (Vernadsky 1959, 32-43; Eliade [1964] 1972, 269-74; Mason 
1995, 400-3; Hoppal 2007, 78). 

The same goes for the sacrifices. The vague description of cremation and 
human and rooster sacrifices at Dorostolon could well have been “the ancestral 
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custom” — as Leo the Deacon puts it — of both the Scandinavians and the Slavs. 
For instance, on the subject of Slavic practices, ibn Rusta notes that they hanged 
one of the wives of the deceased man by the neck and, after she had suffocated, 
they cremated her (de Goeje 1892, 143-44; Lunde and Stone 2012, 124). 

Thietmar of Merseburg writes that the sacrifice of roosters is a Scandinavian 
custom (Holtzmann 1935, 23-24), but based on ethnographic analogies, it may 
also have been a Slavic custom (Wenska 2015). The DAI reports that lots were 
cast about whether to sacrifice roosters (in an unspecified way), to eat them or to 
keep them alive. The practice of casting lots is familiar from Scandinavian tradi- 
tion (Alutkesti, blotspan) (Sawyer 1982, 54; DuBois 1999, 48-49; Bray 2004, 126; 
Gunnell 2009, 108-14). The work Chronica Slavorum — written around 1172 CE 
and describing some of the sacrificial habits of the Slavs — reports that a Slavic 
pagan ‘priest’ also casts lots to organize the festivities dedicated to the gods (Lap- 
penberg 1868, 52). Despite the long time span between the DAI and the Chronica, 
Thietmar also records the Slavic habit of casting lots in 1005 CE (Holtzmann 
1935, 302—03). Thus, it is difficult to decide whether to ascribe the sacrifice of 
Saint Gregory Island to Nordic culture or local Slavic habits.° 

That the Rus’ on the island of Saint Gregory allowed for the possibility of eat- 
ing the sacrificial animals is not unique. It is also reported for Scandinavians in 
Hakonar saga goda (Sturluson 2002a, 167-68) and Guta saga (Peel 1999, 4—5) 
and often in relation to Turkic people as well, such as the instance in ibn Fadlan’s 
work where he says that the Oghuz’ used to eat the sacrificial horse (Montgomery 
2014, 208-9). Based on burial customs and ethnographic parallels, this habit also 
was practised by the Magyars and other Eastern people (Balint 1970). 

Burial customs between the Rus’ and the Turkic people show some similarities. 
Ibn Fadlan’s account provides a description of the burial of the Rus’ chieftain on 
a ship after the cremation. The burying community “built a structure like a round 
hillock over the beached boat, and placed a large piece of khadhank in the mid- 
dle. They wrote the man’s name and the name of the King of the Rtisiyyah on it” 
(Montgomery 2014, 252-53). Neil Price (2008, 261) suggests, on the analogy 
of this passage, that it is likely that Scandinavian burials also included carved 
wooden posts. These would leave little trace in the archaeological record but might 
account for some post holes found in barrows. Individual standing stones (bau- 
tastenar) were also erected on single graves in Scandinavia (Price 2008, 261). In 
the Turkic world, a specific form of erecting memorial stones on mounds involved 
the balbal (mentioned earlier), representing enemies killed (Roux 1963, 186-88, 
1984, 260-61; Ecsedy 1984, 280). A connected funerary custom of sticking weap- 
ons (mostly spears) vertically into the grave also occurred in both milieus. In 
Scandinavia, this might have conveyed something different than commemorating 
the name of the deceased; it was a post-mortem ritual killing that secured an after- 
life place suitable for a warrior (Nordberg 2002). Stabbing spears into a tomb, 
presumably with a flag on them, was also common among the Bulghars of the 
Volga and, judging by the archaeological evidence and ethnographical parallels, 
it is likely that the Magyars also followed the same custom at funerals (Kovacs 
1970b). Thus, wooden and stone commemorative structures, even weapons, on 
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top of grave mounds showed concern for the posthumous legacy of the deceased 
in both cultural contexts. 

The same could be said about the Scandinavian and Rus’ mounting animal 
heads on ritual poles. Ibn Fadlan mentions an analogue when describing the habits 
of the Oghuz’, who during a funeral sacrifice (sometimes hundreds of) horses and 
suspend their heads, legs, skins and tails on wooden pales (Montgomery 2014, 
208-9). This ritual was well-known in the steppe world; even better documented 
forms of it were observed among the Tirks, Khazars, Cumans, Mongols and later 
inhabitants along the Volga (Boyle 1965; Roux 1984, 244-45; Ecsedy 1984, 280). 

Thus, there were striking similarities among these tenth-century pagan reli- 
gions and ritual practices, including similarities among the gods (Cross 1946, 79; 
Pritsak 1981, 73-86; Vernadsky 1959, 40-41). Features of contemporary super- 
natural beliefs may have made it easier to adapt the practicalities of the different 
rites. Certain practices seem to have been more or less identical in the East, which 
have facilitated the development of mixed customs. 

The Rus’s relatively quick adaptation to foreign, especially Turkic, customs can 
also be explained by another inference. Scandinavians coming to Eastern Europe 
had already encountered nomadic people in Scandinavia, the Sami, who performed 
rituals similar to those of the nomadic tribes in the East (Eliade [1964] 1972, 
379-87; Hultkrantz 1992; Palsson 1999; for an example: Ekrem and Mortensen 
2006, 92-93). Sami shamanistic rituals and magic seem to have had consider- 
able impact on Old Norse religion, and knowledge of Sami culture among the 
Scandinavians must have been widespread (Mundal 2000; Price 2002, 233-329). 
The Sami originally occupied the northern parts of present-day Finland, Sweden 
and the northern and southern parts of Norway. Scandinavians operating in the 
East also came mostly from these areas, which raises the likelihood that they had 
personally met Sami people earlier. Moreover, the Sami were frequent characters 
in late medieval Icelandic sagas, which means that besides those with direct expe- 
rience others could also have been familiar with shamanistic customs, making it 
less strange for the Scandinavians to meet people with similar practices (Davidson 
1976, 283-300). 

Perhaps this was why other religions of the Volga region, such as Islam, which 
was also followed by some Turkic people such as the Volga Bulghars, did not 
make a stronger impression on the Rus’. Vladimir, for instance, received Muslim 
envoys at his court in order to get acquainted with Islam but finally refused to 
embrace the faith due to its restrictions on consuming alcohol (Cross and Sher- 
bowitz-Wetzor 1953, 97; Likhachev 1996, 39). Abandoning the consumption of 
pork was also impossible for the Rus’, as reported by a version of ibn Fadlan’s 
Risala preserved by Amin Razi, who claims that even those Rus’ who converted 
to Islam could not refrain from eating it (Wikander 1978, 73). As Egil Mikkelsen 
(2008) notes, Islam’s rules were incompatible with Old Norse religious views 
and practices. The Rus’ custom of depicting idols for religious ceremonies would 
definitely go against Islam’s prohibitions on drawing faces. Similarly, the lack 
of hygiene and the libertine sexual customs of the Rus’ (e.g. sexual intercourse 
with slave girls in public) would have been unacceptable for Muslims, for whom 
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regular bathing was a daily practice with religious overtones and sexuality was a 
private matter. Old Norse funerary rites went against the Islamic notions as well. 
The Rus’ told ibn Fadlan during the funeral he described that the Arabs are fools 
to leave the body for the worms in the ground rather than burning it as the Rus’ do 
(Montgomery 2014, 252-53). 


Conclusion 


Turkic cultural impacts on the Rus’ were significant and triggered changes in the 
latter’s identity. In the mid-tenth century, Scandinavian analogues of certain fea- 
tures of pagan Rus’ rituals could still be discerned. Choosing lake shores or riv- 
erbanks for rituals, holy trees, human and animal sacrifices (especially roosters), 
using weapons among other grave goods all suggest that the Scandinavians had 
not yet been fully assimilated into the Eastern environment in the tenth century. 
Although these elements were similar to Slav practices, contextual evidence hints 
that a decisive number of the participants in these rituals came from Scandina- 
vian ethno-religious backgrounds. Ritual practices evidently changed, giving rise 
to parallel variations of rites and concepts practised (perhaps universally) in the 
steppe and the forest-steppe belts by other ethnic groups. 

The shared features and striking similarities among contemporary pagan reli- 
gions helped the Rus’ adapt mentally to specific rites and beliefs. In the case of the 
Slavs, long co-habitation facilitated the merging of cultures on a religious level, 
although the continuing interaction between the Rus’ and steppe tribes also seems 
to have influenced Rus’ rituals. Scandinavians operating in Eastern Europe were 
not unfamiliar with these customs due to the interconnectedness of religions in 
the Viking Age North, among which Sami and Finno-Ugric shamanic traditions 
resembled the practices of the Turkic tribes further east. The Rus’ were pragmatic 
people who not only embraced new perspectives but also adopted local fashions 
and replaced their own objects with local material culture, especially when neces- 
sitated by circumstances. Such flexibility in managing objects in a ritual context 
definitely supported the development of varied practices. 

As illustrated, syncretism among Old Norse, Slavic and Turkic religions seems 
to have worked well due to some shared beliefs and common customs present in 
all three cultures. Since regional variations existed in all three belief systems, it is 
impossible to assert with certainty which variations affected the others; however, 
it seems likely that it was mostly Old Norse religious views that were influenced 
by Turkic beliefs. I am not aware of any evidence to the contrary so far. Although 
the Scandinavians were the ones who had to adapt to the local environments, the 
lack of Scandinavian impact on steppe people (clearly to a lesser extent) might be 
attributable to the dearth of sources about the period. It is equally hard to measure 
how widespread Turkic practices and beliefs were among the pagan Rus’ and 
in the steppe in general. In terms of steppe cultural features, evidence suggests 
that Rus’ groups active along the Dnieper and Volga adapted certain practices 
connected to beliefs and borrowed everyday cultural behaviours. The impacts 
on the Scandinavians can partly be ascribed to the natural environment, which 
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required flexibility in external appearance and in using alternative resources in 
ritual contexts. 

This practical side of the Scandinavian/Rus’—Turkic relationship went hand in 
hand with changes in belief, as illustrated by the Rus’ afterlife beliefs. In a society 
pervaded with violence, arms-bearing members of the community were expected 
to live up to ideals centred on self-sacrifice on the battlefield and the ability to dis- 
regard the horrors of violent encounters. This warrior ideal was surely not alien in 
the Turkic world and the steppes. The Rus’ groups described by ibn Fadlan — the 
kingly court and chieftaincy respectively — expressed similar shared world views 
perhaps adopted from the Turkic world though with varying degrees of commit- 
ment demanded from followers. Selected retainers of an elite professional fighting 
unit like those surrounding the malik perhaps had stricter obligations (“they die 
when” the king “dies”’) than others who offered less extreme though nevertheless 
serious devotion (for instance, the ghilman having a choice whether to follow 
their lord or, more frequently, be replaced by female slaves). Commemorating 
their rulers’ names on posts on the burial mounds emphasizes that creating bonds 
among non-kin group members was effective in these communities (for this, see 
Hedenstierna-Jonson 2020c, 182). A reproach by a Rus’ observer during the bur- 
ial of his Rus’ chieftain, addressed to ibn Fadlan and the Arabs for not burning 
their ‘loved ones’ (“those whom you hold in the highest esteem”) as the Rus’ do 
(Montgomery 2014, 252-53), also suggests the lasting effects of bonds between 
tulers and followers. I suggest that the development of fused customs and beliefs 
enhanced group cohesion in an ethnically, linguistically and culturally mixed 
watrior-merchant community known as Rus’. Group-specific ideologies evolved 
along with a distinct material culture and symbolic integration of outsiders into 
the kin group either on earth or in the afterlife. This facilitated the integration of 
new members who wished to live up to the ideals of (extreme) devotion to the 
group. Different activities pursued by Rus’ groups in various geographic and cul- 
tural environments in the east and competition among them most likely resulted 
in great variety in the composition of each group. Slavs, Finno-Ugric people and 
Turks joined and/or made an impact on Rus’ groups in different ways, allowing 
slight variations of cultural markers and practices to evolve. Followers of a mys- 
terious early tenth-century Rus’ king along the Volga signalled their distinctive 
identity with tattoos and half-sleeve tunics undocumented among other groups 
and seemingly lived up to warrior ideals reminiscent of Turkic elites. This might 
be seen as a version of ingroup identification and identity that arose from cultural 
fusion among Scandinavians, Slavs and Turks. 


Notes 


1 I would like to thank Brepols Publishers for granting me the rights to reproduce here 
parts of the following article: Csete Katona, “Otherness along the Austrvegr: Cultural 
Interaction between the Rus’ and the Turkic Nomads of the Steppe,” in Margins, Mon- 
sters, Deviants: Alterities in Old Norse Literature and Culture, edited by Rebecca Mer- 
kelbach and Gwendolyne Knight, 189-213. NAW no. 3 (Turnhout, Belgium: Brepols, 
2020). 
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I omit the Gothikon here, seemingly a foreign ritual in the Byzantine court of Constan- 
tine VII that was argued to involve Scandinavians. This ritual, however, does not seem 
to connect to Scandinavians’ borrowing of Turkic cultural practices. On the Gothikon, 
see Gunnell 1995, 71—76. 

Montgomery (2014, 253) gives a slightly different translation of one of the crucial sen- 
tences of the passage: “They die when he dies and sacrifice themselves to protect him.” 
I feel that the translation implies a protective function the retainers had while their lord 
was still alive, which, in my opinion, is not in the original Arabic text and would not 
support my later argument. Therefore, in exception, I follow Lunde and Stone’s transla- 
tion here. 

Cf. Cross (1946, 81) claims that the Scandinavian retainers swore on Perun and the 
Slavs on Volos. It is also possible that the later chronicler replaced the names of the 
Scandinavian gods Odinn and borr with the pagan Slavic deities of Perun and Volos, 
which were known to him. In light of the previous discussion, however, I do not think 
that this sentence should be interpreted differently than what it says explicitly: pledging 
oaths to Slavic gods according to Scandinavian customs. 

The description of the ritual is elusive. The Latin term used for placing the spears is 
fixas, which can mean ‘stuck’ downwards into the earth. The horses, however, are gen- 
tly led over a pit covered with grass, which suggests that the horses crossed the hole 
through the spears. 

As far as I am aware, early medieval sources on Slavic beliefs only record that sacrifices 
during the Dorostolon siege and the island of Saint Gregory included roosters (if ibn 
Fadlan’s information on the Rus’ as Slavs is rejected). The purely Slavic nature of these 
rituals is contested here, however, and thus it is also possible that rooster sacrifices came 
into the Rus’ tradition through Scandinavian influence. 


7 Communication 


After tracing possible contact spheres among the Scandinavian, Rus’ and Turkic 
people, I will address the practical side of these relations in everyday encounters. 
This returns to a basic, albeit puzzling, question: How did early medieval Scandi- 
navians and Rus’ communicate with the Turks of the steppe? It is time to return to 
Tyrkir, who featured in the opening scene of this book. Is it possible that the saga 
preserved reliable information on a steppe Turk who learned Old Norse in the 
Viking Age? As remarked in the beginning, it is hard to verify Tyrkir’s existence. 
News about the Turks, nevertheless, reached Iceland, probably as early as the 
Viking Age. Later records confuse the term with the Ottomans, ancient Troy and 
Asia Minor, but there are instances when genuine information comes through. In 
this regard, the most notable occurrence of the Turks is in the Icelandic Eymunds 
saga, which describes a Scandinavian mercenary force fighting in the civil wars of 
eleventh-century Rus’. In one episode, the Rus’ chief Burizleifr was said to recruit 
“Turks, Black men and many other evil folk” (“Tyrkir og Bldkumenn, ok mérg 
onnur ill pj66”) against his brother, Jarizleifr (Vigfisson and Unger 1862, 126; 
translation mine). Based on events of the eleventh century, the identity of the char- 
acters can be reconstructed with relative safety. Jarizleifr has been identified with 
Yaroslav and Burizleifr as Sviatopolk, who, according to the PVL, “prepared an 
innumerable army of Russes and Pechenegs” to march against his brother (Cross 
and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 131; Likhachev 1996, 62). This identifies the Turks 
in Eymunds saga with the nomadic Pechenegs. By the time the saga was recorded 
in the fourteenth century in Iceland the proper tribal name of the Pechenegs had 
faded. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that even the vague memory of a Turkic tribe 
lingered in the documents of such a faraway place as Iceland. Tyrkir’s case is also 
assisted by the 1015 CE story of the first Rus’ martyr, Gleb, who was stabbed to 
death by his cook, called Torchin, meaning a Turk (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
1953, 128; Likhachev 1996, 60). The term appears again as a personal name in 
the PVL referring to a servant of the Kievan Rus’ (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
1953, 198; Likhachev 1996, 116). 

Do these references reinforce belief in the narrative of Grenlendinga saga? 
Perhaps. To me, Tyrkir’s case seems too specific to be a mere fabrication. His 
native tongue, if truly German, hardly fits the narrative. Another Scandinavian 
group in the saga, led by Karlsefni, could not communicate with the native 
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Americans, as they did not understand their language (Sveinsson and Pordarson 
1935a, 260-61). This episode implies that the late medieval saga composers were 
aware of the difficulties the Vikings might have faced when confronted by a truly 
alien language. Also, Tyrkir’s tongue does not seem to be closer to Old Norse. 
Tyrkir’s case, therefore, if his identification as a Turkic nomad is accepted, would 
serve as a good example of highly developed communication between Old Norse 
and Turkic speakers if his identity and historical existence could be validated. 
That acquiring distant languages was thought to be a reality (at least in the age 
of saga writings) is illustrated by an episode in Eiriks saga rauda in which the 
Scandinavians take two Vinland children and teach them Old Norse (Sveinsson 
and bordarson 1935b, 432). 

Clearly not all Turks would have learned Old Norse nor Scandinavians Tur- 
kic languages. There must have been additional communication channels since 
conducting trade, negotiating, understanding local customs, adopting fashion, 
forming alliances and acting together on the battlefield all required the ability 
to understand each other. How were everyday encounters managed between 
ethnicities so distant from each other in terms of language? This is the funda- 
mental question I explore in this chapter, discussing the occasional references to 
linguistic evidence in Muslim, Byzantine, Slavic and Old Norse written sources 
that describe direct communication among various groups of people in Eastern 
Europe. These accounts show the multiple means of communication that Scandi- 
navian, Rus’ and Turkic groups must have used in the Viking Age. 

The following scenarios are possible ways communication could have taken 
place among or between the Scandinavians, Rus’ and the people of the steppes: 1) 
communication without speech, 2) communication through interpreters employed 
by one or both parties, 3) both groups learning an intermediary language and 4) 
some individuals from both groups learning the other’s native languages. While 
not denying that the first possibility could occur occasionally, there is firm evi- 
dence for the second and third categories. Even though the attestation is weaker, 
careful suggestions will be put forward concerning the fourth scenario as well. 


Languages in the east 


What languages or language groups were in use in the East that could have played 
a part in Scandinavian—Turkic interactions? The Scandinavian language group 
was probably divided into West-Norse (Icelandic, Norwegian) and East-Norse 
(Swedish, Danish) dialects as early as the Viking Age (Barnes 2008, 276). Both 
groups were present in Eastern Europe, probably with a much higher proportion 
of the latter. Despite regional variations, it is generally believed that Old Norse 
speakers understood each other easily throughout the Viking world. 

The closest partners of the Scandinavians in Eastern Europe were the Eastern 
Slavs, who could also understand each other in spite of dialectic variations. From 
these we are only aware of the Novgorodian dialect, as everyday speech was 
recorded on birch bark letters (Zaliznyak 2004); all other sources were written 
in the language of the church. Slavic groups in even smaller territories (like the 
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West or South Slavic areas) became divided into sub-groups (e.g. Sorbian, Pola- 
bian, Polish-Pomeranian, Bulgaro-Macedonian). The Eastern Slavs, however, 
preserved the mutual intelligibility of their languages over a much larger area, 
which may have been partly due to the Scandinavian political authority that united 
diverse tribes (Struminski 1996, 11-23). Considerable dialectic differences do not 
appear until the twelfth century in the Old Eastern Slavonic language, and the 
more notable separation of the Ukrainian and Russian languages only started in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The tribes of Turkic origin, however, were not united and spoke rather different 
tongues and dialects even in the same empires or tribal federations due to their 
heterogenic make-up. In these multi-ethnic steppe societies, the functional role of 
languages dominated, manifested in multilingualism or in the parallel existence of 
‘official’ languages used in cultural or economic interactions. The language of the 
ruling strata in a given nomadic entity was flexible and subject to rapid change. 

What language the Khazars spoke was seriously debated for a long time. 
Although it was posited that they might have spoken a unique branch of the Turkic 
linguistic family called Oghuric, most scholars maintain that they spoke in com- 
mon Turkic (for an elaborate discussion, see Erdal 2007). Various Muslim authors 
likened their language to that of the Volga Bulghar’s, the remnants of which are 
preserved in the Chuvash language of today (Zimonyi 1989, 8-9). 

The Pechenegs’ language cannot be identified with certainty either. Their 
organization was not unified and never developed to an extent that would allow 
the development of a common ‘tribal’ language used by all of their existing sub- 
groups. According to some scholars, their confederation included Iranian, Tokhar- 
ian and Bulgaric (Turkic) speakers, while others surmise that they generally spoke 
common Turkic (Pritsak 1975, 22-24; Golden 1992, 265). 

The language spoken by the Magyar tribes belongs to the Ugrian branch of the 
Finno-Ugric languages. Thus, despite the fact that their language was distinct, the 
Magyars followed a nomadic way of life and culturally resembled the Turkic tribes 
of the steppe. This might be a methodological problem when discussing Scandi- 
navian—Turkic communication since the Magyars should be addressed separately. 
Turkic elements, however, are present in Magyar culture, as they had considerable 
contact with the various Turkic tribes of the Volga region, including the Volga Bul- 
ghars, the Bashkirs and the Khazars. The large number of early Turkic loanwords — 
more than 300 — that are part of the Hungarian language are the vestiges of this 
extensive co-habitation of the seventh to ninth centuries. There is no scholarly 
agreement on how and when these loanwords entered the Hungarian language; the 
Bashkirs and Volga Bulghars from the seventh century and/or later the Khazars are 
the major candidates for the transmission (Zimonyi 2016, 346-48). The Magyar 
tribal elite — many of them bearing Turkic names — was likely bilingual and fluent 
in common Turkic (Fehértdi 1997; Rona-Tas 1999, 350-51, 389). 

All these communities were mixed ethnically, and speakers in the various Tur- 
kic-language groups must have understood each other in everyday matters despite 
occasional dialectical differences. In addition, the functional use of a language 
is different from the full acquisition of the same language as in most cases it is 
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enough to be able to communicate at a basic level to make oneself understood by 
foreigners. How much Scandinavians might have needed foreign languages in the 
East is hard to measure; thus, I will outline certain patterns that may reflect only 
individual experience. 


Communication without speech 


Communication is a prerequisite for any kind of interaction except warfare. The only 
exception to this rule in traditional societies seems to have been the so-called silent 
trade, a method of exchanging goods without speaking. Silent trade resulted from 
the unintelligible or incomprehensible communication between two parties and was 
secured by mutual trust (Grierson 1903, 41-54). The custom goes back to a long tra- 
dition in the northern areas of the Baltics and Russia. Around 1030 CE the Persian 
scholar, Birint, confirms that the inhabitants of these northern regions practised this 
form of barter (al-Tanjt 1962, 108; Lunde and Stone 2012, 179). The fourteenth- 
century Moroccan traveller ibn Battiitah, recorded silent trade conducted between 
inhabitants of the ‘Land of Darkness’ (north of Bulghar) and visiting traders: 


Each one of them leaves the goods he has brought there and they return to 
their usual camping-ground. Next day they go back to seek their goods, and 
find opposite them skins of sable, minever, and ermine. If the merchant is 
satisfied with the exchange he takes them, but if not he leaves them. The 
inhabitants then add more skins, but sometimes they take away their goods 
and leave the merchant’s. This is their method of commerce. Those who go 
there do not know whom they are trading with or whether they be jinn or 
men, for they never see anyone. 

(Battuta 1953, 151) 


Trade without proper communication often failed. That is what later medieval sagas 
suggest in analogous situations involving Scandinavians on both the western and 
eastern edges of the Viking world. In Greenlendinga saga, Scandinavians encounter 
native Americans, with whom they trade peacefully until misunderstandings arise 
and fighting breaks out (Sveinsson and bordarson 1935a, 260-64). The same pat- 
terns are visible in Yngvars saga vidforla, a legendary saga about a Viking expedi- 
tion to the East. Here, Sveinn, Yngvarr’s son, and his company trade peacefully with 
some unnamed local inhabitants of the Volga region on the first day, apparently with 
hand signs and tokens, but engage in battle with them the next day due to confusion 
over a transaction. Later in the saga, an identical incident is repeated when a fight 
breaks out at a feast (Olson 1912, 35-36, 39-40). Ultimately, difficulties arose in 
both cases due to a lack of adequate knowledge of the others’ language. 


Interpreters 


To avoid situations like these, participants had to establish fluent communication. 
Employing interpreters for Scandinavian—Turkic communication likely bridged 
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the language gap initially. Here it should be briefly mentioned that translator and 
interpreter are not synonyms; the former concerns him/herself with the translation 
of a written text, whilst the latter ‘translates’ oral communication. The differen- 
tiation is important because interpreters could be (and often were) illiterate and 
probably bilingual by education or from a young age. These two professions are 
somewhat blurred in the sources, but presumably interpreters were more wide- 
spread and they are the subject of discussion here (Sinor 1997, 305-06). 

Interpreters appear throughout the sources and were widely employed in 
the period both in the ranks of Scandinavian, Turkic and other societies. Ibn 
Khurradadhbih reports as early as the ninth century that the Rus’ used their Slavic 
slaves as interpreters in dealings with the Muslims of Baghdad (de Goeje 1889, 
154; Lunde and Stone 2012, 112). The word to/kr, meaning interpreter, came into 
the Old Norse language from Old East Slavonic, suggesting that the interpreters 
the Scandinavians employed were of Slavic origin (McDougall 1986-89, 218; 
Struminski 1996, 252). 

It was indeed common to find Slavs as interpreters in the East. The ethnonym 
of the South Slavic tribe, the Tivercians, for instance, derives from the Turkic 
word *fi-vdr, meaning an ‘interpreter’ (Ivanov and Toporov 2000, 432), which 
explains the specific reference of the PVL to the Tivercians as tolkoviny, that is, 
interpreters (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 64; Likhachev 1996, 16). The 
Tivercians, who fought alongside the Rus’, are sometimes considered to be origi- 
nally of Turkic origin, melded with the Slavic population of the Dniester-Dnieper 
area during the ninth century. This suggests that they were bilingual (Spinei 2009, 
83-86). Judging by Slavic words (zakana, voevoda) used in conversation between 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus and his Pecheneg and Magyar informants, the nego- 
tiations between the Byzantines and these nomads were also likely conducted 
in Old East Slavonic (Gyérffy 1990, 16-18). It is also possible that during the 
Magyar campaigns in Iberia in 942 CE a Slavic servant, many of whom resided 
in Islamic Spain in the period, mediated between the Magyars and local Muslims 
(Gyérffy 1994b, 130). 

Ibn Fadlan, from the caliphate, also had to employ interpreters to understand 
the words and cultures of the Volga inhabitants and the Rus’. The identity of his 
middlemen is still a topic of discussion, as it is hard to discern from the Arabic 
text whether they were Arabs or perhaps Slavs (Schjodt 2007, 133). The number 
of interpreters accompanying the embassy is also unclear from his text; never- 
theless, one of his chief guides was a Turk named Takin al-Turki, a local expert 
(Montgomery 2014, 169-70). 

The importance of the nomadic office of tulmac, literally meaning ‘translator’, 
also merits mention. The Hungarian form of the word, tolmdcs, is of Pecheneg 
and not Slavic origin (Németh 1958). Since the Slavic word was adopted from 
the Altaic languages, it seems reasonable to think that the profession/institution 
developed first in the Turkic world and was adopted by the Slavs when the two 
groups established contact (Sinor 1997, 294-95; Golden 1998-99, 75). 

These examples imply that communication between the Scandinavian Rus’ and 
the Turks, especially during the ninth century, must have included translators, 
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which might have changed somewhat during the tenth century when Scandinavian 
groups gradually learned the language of Slavic groups. This might not have com- 
pletely excluded intermediaries, however, from roles in commercial transactions. 
Such is the impression arising from a fourteenth-century manuscript of Olafs saga 
hins Helga (the Saga of Saint Olafr), in which the Old Norse word brakki (in the 
plural form brakkarnir), meaning an ‘intermediary, broker’, is equated to tilkr 
(Johnsen and Helgason 1941, 776). This implies that an interpreter’s job was (and 
is) not merely a formal translation but a sensitive task also involving negotiations 
on behalf of one’s employer. Interpreters were useful, offered clear advantages 
in business relations and probably recruited preferably from one’s own trusted 
neighbourhood rather than from the local people at the site where the transactions 
occurred. The high status of interpreters is also attested by the nomadic tulmac 
office from which the word’s ‘translator’ meaning developed. The tu/mac, an offi- 
cial, was originally linked to the aristocratic princes in the Pecheneg tribal federa- 
tion. The work of interpreters was likely valued in Scandinavian/Rus’ societies as 
well. The delegation the Rus’ Princess Olga led to Byzantium in 945/947 CE, for 
instance, included three interpreters, one of whom was in the personal service of 
the princess herself (Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 1830, 597-98). 


The use of an intermediary language 


Rus’ society was multi-ethnic, and the question of which languages were used in 
their own communities is complicated. Some scholars think Scandinavians assim- 
ilated quickly in the Slavic communities. This is usually illustrated by the appear- 
ance and dominance of Slavic names in the Rus’ princely family and Rus’ elite 
from the mid-tenth century (Struminski 1996, 162-80; Sitzmann 2003, 58-61; 
Mel’nikova 2004). 

Other evidence, however, suggests that Old Norse was still a spoken language 
among the Rus’ during the tenth century. The DAI corroborates this in the famous 
descriptions of the Dnieper rapids, which give the names in both Slavic and Old 
Norse of the river cataracts that Rus’ merchants crossed on their way from Kiev 
to Constantinople (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 57-63). A rare piece of 
evidence, a tenth-century Old Norse runic inscription carved on a stone on the 
island of Berezan (Ukraine), also shows that a considerable number of the travel- 
lers following the Dnieper route came from a Scandinavian community (Braun 
and Arne 1914). Old Norse runic inscriptions on wooden sticks were also found 
in the northwestern Rus’ town, Novgorod (Mel’nikova 2004, 457). 

In the Byzantine Empire, Scandinavians also preserved the dénsk tunga (‘Dan- 
ish tongue’), as their language was referred to in their own words. The Byzantines 
employed their own Greek interpreters to communicate with their Varangian bod- 
yguards, which is confirmed by a Byzantine seal bearing the inscription ‘Michael, 
the great translator of the Varangians’, probably dateable to the mid-thirteenth 
century (Shandrovskaia 2016). The Danish chronicler Saxo Grammaticus also 
describes an event that strengthens the theory that Old Norse was used in the 
Byzantine court. According to the story, the Danish king Eric the Good (1095-103 
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CE), during his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, arrived at the walls of Constantino- 
ple but was refused entry to the city owing to the emperor’s anxiety that the Varan- 
gian palace guards might join their fellow Scandinavians. Finally, the basileus let 
his Varangians visit Eric in small groups, sending spies with them who understood 
both Greek and Old Norse (Friis-Jensen 2015, 888-89). The Byzantine custom of 
foreign soldiers saluting the emperor in their own native tongue during ceremo- 
nies might also mean that preserving their native language in Constantinople was 
a reality even before the eleventh century (Davidson 1976, 200). 

Not all Scandinavians assimilated to the same extent or at the same speed. Rus’ 
who settled among the Slavs in European Russia may have adapted more, but 
this took time, especially in the rural areas (Mel’nikova 2003, 464; Androshchuk 
2008, 534). The tenth century was a time of transition for the Scandinavians in 
Eastern Europe rather than the end of cultural-linguistic assimilation, evidenced 
in that the donsk tunga was still used there. 

Evidence for Scandinavians learning Old East Slavic certainly exists. Scan- 
dinavian loanwords are found in Old Slavonic and Old Slavonic terms in the 
Old Norse language (Thérnqvist 1948; Svane 1989). Scandinavian loanwords 
in the Old Slavonic language are ethnic, place and personal names and terms 
connected mostly to commercial or political activities (e.g. veeringr ‘Varangian’, 
gridi ‘retinue’, akkeri ‘anchor’, pund ‘pound’). Nearly the same can be said about 
Old Norse lexical borrowings from Old Slavonic (e.g. safali ‘sable’, torg ‘mar- 
ket’, polota ‘palace’, Girkir ‘Greeks’), which shows the socio-economic activi- 
ties that tied together Old Norse speakers and the inhabitants of Eastern Europe 
(Struminski 1996, 229-54). 

In addition to mutual borrowings, Scandinavians not only acquired the local 
language but adopted the Slavic script as well. In the Saint Sophia Cathedral of 
Kiev, built in the early eleventh century, the Norse name Yakun (Hakon) is writ- 
ten in Cyrillic letters (Androshchuk 2008, 535), and two graffiti on the walls of 
the Saint Sophia Cathedral of Novgorod date from the second half of the eleventh 
century and 1137 CE. Birch-bark letters from the Ladoga region dated to the same 
period also contain Old Norse names in Cyrillic letters. The first Slavic language 
relic — an amphora with the inscription gorouhsha — was discovered in the famous 
tenth-century boat grave of a high-status Rus’ warrior in Gnezdovo (Mel’nikova 
2003, 456). Thus, besides preserving Old Norse, it may be assumed that many 
Scandinavians living among the Slavs were bilingual by the tenth century. 

Most scholars think that Slavic was the /ingua franca of the region at this time 
(Obolensky 1982, 161; Golden 1995, 621; Gieysztor 2008, 482). This assump- 
tion is probably valid since Slavic was a spoken (native) language stretching from 
Poland through the vast areas of the Kievan Rus’ and the Balkans as far as the cali- 
phate’s territory, where there were a considerable number of Slavic slaves (Nazmi 
1998, 185-86). Ibn Ya’qub reports that “many Northern tribes speak the Slavic 
language, for they are mixed with the Slavs. Among them are the Germans, the 
Magyars, the Pechenegs, the Russians and the Khazars” (Mishin 1994—95, 190). 
This quote also confirms that nomadic people — the Magyars, Pechenegs and Khaz- 
ars — also learned (some) Slavic (Paron 2012, 130), which is additionally supported 
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by a bilingual Turkic—Slavic graffito in the Saint Sophia Cathedral of Kiev (Pritsak 
1982). Thus, East Slavic could have become an intermediary language between 
Turkic groups and the Scandinavian Rus’ from the tenth century onwards. 


Learning each other’s tongues 


More complicated issues such as religious customs and concepts, which the Scan- 
dinavian Rus’ seem to have adopted from the Turks, had to be transmitted to some 
extent in the vernaculars. This must have taken place after spending consider- 
able time together, and thus, even though not leaving clear traces in the written 
records, I find it probable that Turkic languages were involved in the transmission 
of ideas, although suggested Turkic loanwords in the Scandinavian languages, 
such as the unit of weight called bisman (ON.), stand on shaky ground (Hraundal 
2013, 170-73). The outstanding adaptability of both the Scandinavian Vikings 
and Turkic nomads to learning foreign languages is attested in various sources. 

No sources refer explicitly to Scandinavians learning a Turkic language. 
Konungs skuggsjad, the late medieval Norwegian King’s Mirror, advises mer- 
chants to learn the languages of the places where they do business, and (espe- 
cially) Latin and French (Keyser, Munch, and Unger 1848, 6). These languages 
must have been useful for merchants in the thirteenth century — when the source 
originates — but other languages could have been suggested for ninth-to-eleventh- 
century Scandinavian merchants who ventured east. The Dane Vidgautr, whose 
trip is recorded in Knytlinga saga, a compilation of stories about the Danish kings, 
is said to have conducted business in Novgorod smoothly due to his knowledge of 
foreign languages never needing an interpreter (Gudnason 1982, 246-47). Travel- 
ling merchants were usually fluent in the languages of the territories they visited, 
as reported about the corporation of Jewish merchants called the Radhanites — 
going from Western Europe to China — who spoke Arabic, Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Frankish, Andalusian and Slavic. Their activities are interpolated into the section 
about the route of Rus’ merchants in the ninth-century work of ibn Khurradadhbih 
(Pritsak 1970). According to an eleventh-century Gotlandic runestone inscription 
(G 134), a Scandinavian merchant, Hrddfiss, who was betrayed by unidentifiable 
trading partners (blakumen), must also have possessed the necessary language 
skills for such a partnership (Jesch 2001, 257-58). 

Under the year 968 CE, the PVL records an account of a Rus’ learning a Turkic 
language. A Kievan young retainer (otrok) who spoke the language of the nomadic 
Pechenegs was able to infiltrate the Pecheneg lines and call reinforcements from a 
nearby Rus’ army (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 85; Likhachev 1996, 31), 
although the chronicle is silent about the ethnic origin of the boy and the storyline 
might be biased (see Chapter 3). 

The Scandinavian Vikings were famous travellers, and Icelandic sagas, trans- 
mitted a few centuries later, all praise travellers with language skills (Kalinke 
1983). The sagas are not contemporary accounts, however, and only vaguely 
reflect the situation in Eastern Europe in the ninth to eleventh centuries. The status 
of Turkic languages is unclear but might be reflected in the semi-historical saga of 
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Yngvarr, in which a local princess, Silkisif, besides being able to speak Roman, 
German, Norse and Russian/Greek, was said to know “many other [languages] 
spoken along the East road” (“margar adrar, er gengu um austurueg”’), without 
specifying any of them (Olson 1912, 15; translation mine). Even though the saga 
is unlikely to hold historical truth about Silkisif’s existence, it can be assumed 
that after Latin, Norse, Slavonic and Greek, Turkic languages were important in 
Eastern Europe, and thus a local princess being fluent in the language of the Turks 
is a potentially believable story in general. 

Historical sources also support the idea that the contemporary elite did not 
look down on learning foreign languages. According to the testimony of Vladimir 
Monomakh, his father, Vsevolod I of Kiev (1078-93 CE), son of Yaroslav the 
Wise and the Swedish princess Ingigerdr, was fluent in five languages even 
though he never left the kingdom (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 211). This 
statement seems to indicate that one of the five languages he spoke must have 
been a Norse language, as he was half-Swedish on his mother’s side and thus 
probably bilingual from a young age. Close ties with Scandinavia might have also 
prompted Vladimir and Yaroslav to learn Old Norse. It has even been suggested 
that a Slavic—Norse hybrid language could have developed in their courts (Birn- 
baum 1978, 7). 

It is also known that Scandinavians communicated easily with Old English 
speakers (Townend 2000). The ninth-century account of Ohthere, a Norwegian 
traveller, says that he communicated with a Finno-Ugric tribe in Bjarmaland, 
somewhere in the Baltics, by speaking the language of the Lapps (Cross 1981, 
19-21). It can also be postulated that some Scandinavians learned Finno-Ugric 
languages. The Bjarmians’ language that Ohthere did not understand, which was 
compared to the “twittering of birds” (fug/aklid), is usually believed to be a Finno- 
Ugric language (Rafn 1829b, 175; Davidson 1976, 35). According to the saga of 
Orvar Oddr, a Norwegian was able to communicate with the Bjarmians, as he had 
lived among them for years (Rafn 1829b, 175-76). 

Bilingualism is also reported among nomadic people. Constantine reports that the 
Magyars had been taught the language of the Khazars by the neighbouring tribes 
of the Kabaroi (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 174-75). Nomads’ adaptability 
to absorb multiple languages stemmed from the nature of their social organization, 
that they incorporated (often defeated) tribes who had a similar lifestyle into their 
federations. Istakhri notes that the tongues of the Bulghars and the Khazars were the 
same (de Goeje 1927, 225; Lunde and Stone 2012, 158). If Istakhr1 is to be believed, 
this would mean that Scandinavians and Rus’ coming to trade in the region could 
manage with a single language (if they did not wish to use intermediaries), as both 
of their main trading partners spoke nearly the same tongue. 

Based on the provided evidence, it seems that Turkic nomads as well as Scandi- 
navians and Rus’ were all mobile societies well accustomed to learning foreign lan- 
guages. Such groups amalgamated various (ethnic and linguistic) communities and 
established contact with many cultural groups. Dimashqj’s brief and dubious state- 
ment that the Northern barbarian Waranks (Varangians) were ignorant of any lan- 
guages (Mehren 1866, 133; Birkeland 1954, 115) hardly challenges this evidence. 
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We should consider that certain groups of Turks and Scandinavians spending time 
together would learn each other’s language to a certain degree. Apart from Tyrkir 
and his namesakes living in the Kievan Rus’, other evidence also confirms the pos- 
sibility of Easterners living among Scandinavians. In an eleventh-century birchbark 
letter from Novgorod, the Hungarian personal name Ugrin has been deciphered 
(Gyoni 2016), illustrating that Hungarians could indeed have lived in distant lands 
where Scandinavians were active. In the Kievan Rus’, Vladimir’s son, Boris, also 
had a Hungarian otrok by the name Gyérgy (George) (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 
1953, 127; Likhachev 1996, 59), whose two brothers also seem to have been living 
in the Kievan Rus’ territories during the early eleventh century, according to various 
traditions (Lepahin 2009). Common guard duties and retinue services that Scandi- 
navians and nomads performed in western and south-eastern European courts (e.g. 
Kievan Rus’, Volga Bulgharia, Khazaria, Byzantium, Hungary) could also have 
resulted in similar situations. The case of the Varangian Varayazhko (mentioned in 
Chapter 5) is a specific example. Situations like these presented ample opportunities 
for Scandinavians to acquire Turkic words, languages and ideas in general. 


Conclusion 


Despite the linguistic distances between the Old Norse and Turkic speakers, com- 
munication among them might have been smoother during the ninth and tenth 
centuries than previously assumed. Away from hostility and warfare, even the 
most primitive ways of exchanging goods required a general understanding or 
awareness of the transactions by both parties. Even though loanwords are not 
firmly discernible between Old Norse and any of the Turkic languages, it has to 
be noted that several of these Turkic languages are largely unknown. The histori- 
cal situation demanded that Old Norse and many Turkic or Finno-Ugric speakers 
should understand each other. Communication channels among the ethnic groups 
developed gradually through extensive military and commercial contacts as well 
as occasional joint residence along various parts of the “Eastern Way’ that Scandi- 
navians travelled from the eighth century onwards. 

In the ninth century, interpreters were the primary channels of communication, 
probably Slavs who understood the Scandinavians and also the other inhabitants 
of the region. By the next century, however, the majority of the Scandinavian 
community in the east became bilingual, which must have resulted in easier com- 
munication with the Turks along the Volga and the Dnieper. Turkic groups living 
along the major rivers also used the Slavic language, which became the inter- 
mediary between the Scandinavian Rus’ and the various steppe peoples. In time, 
Scandinavian groups spending considerable time in the vicinity or company of 
various groups with Turkic cultural backgrounds possibly felt the need to transmit 
or acknowledge some ideas in the vernacular(s). According to the written sources, 
highly mobile groups of Scandinavian and Turkic origin showed outstanding 
skills in acquiring foreign languages. Thus, it seems probable that Scandinavians 
also learned local languages other than Slavic in Eastern Europe or that a few 
Turks in turn were able to assimilate those of the Scandinavians. 
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Scandinavian and Turkic retainers were both hired to serve within courts in the 
east, which provided opportunities for them to learn each other’s language. Fur- 
thermore, hybrid /ingua francas may have evolved in multi-ethnic warrior groups, 
as was argued on the basis of dialectical differences between separate Viking con- 
tingents in the west (Price 2014, 62). Scandinavian—Turkic communications also 
developed through mercantile relations in the border zones of the steppe and for- 
est regions or at international markets, where temporary dwellings were estab- 
lished. These fairs, supervised mostly by Turkic people, acted as vigorous melting 
pots of different cultures where a multitude of contemporary languages were used. 
Multi-ethnic interactions and regional variations within the same unit contributed 
to variations within the same language group or tribal association. 

The use of interpreters, mediatory languages, bilingualism and learning foreign 
languages to varying degrees marked the international character of these markets. 
Despite the gradual developments outlined earlier, it is reasonable that all these 
factors (interpreters, mediatory languages, bilingualism) were at work simultane- 
ously, depending on the level of acculturation or assimilation of each group. In 
addition, in business relations it was advantageous in certain situations to hide 
one’s own knowledge of the local language during negotiations, for instance, or 
to use a basic knowledge of the other’s speech to understand transactions and the 
other’s intentions; the case of Hrddfuss illustrates the problem of unreliable trad- 
ing partners. Thus, there would have been reasons to use interpreters even after 
the linguistic assimilation of the Scandinavians. These possibilities could have 
created endless combinations to allow Turkic and Scandinavian or Rus’ groups at 
the same location to communicate effectively. 


Conclusions 


Who the Vikings were is a haunting question. The uses and abuses of the term 
throughout the last decades (Christiansen 2006, 1—4) have triggered a remarkable 
shift towards stressing the inclusiveness of the designation in terms of ethnicity. 
Everywhere the Vikings went they shaped local societies and were also greatly 
affected by them. Foreign impulses seem to have somewhat loosened the ‘Scandi- 
navianness’ of the Viking phenomenon from the Baltics, through the British Isles 
to the North Atlantic. In the most restricted meaning of the term, Frisians, Balts 
and even Anglo-Saxons went ‘Viking’ and joined the ranks of sea pirate commu- 
nities. Cultural interactions between Scandinavian settlers and other ethnic groups 
gave rise to fused forms of material cultures, identities and ways of life in envi- 
ronments outside mainland Scandinavia. The Viking diaspora incorporated both 
unity and differences. As the late Thomas Noonan put it, one of the tasks of future 
research is to reveal how one ‘Viking’ differed from another (Noonan 1991, 205). 
The dichotomy of unity and difference is best deciphered through specific exam- 
ples that illustrate both the interconnectedness and variations within this regional 
network. The Eastern impact, however, has not been in the foreground of these 
scholarly endeavours. This study aimed to illuminate the role of the vast region 
of the Western Eurasian steppes as a neglected but nevertheless key geopolitical 
arena during the period. In all spheres of social life, mobile Turkic pastoralists in 
the east were no less important partners of Viking Age Scandinavians than Frank- 
ish, Celtic, Anglo-Saxon or Inuit peoples in the west. 

Scandinavian interactions with the local inhabitants of the eastern regions 
included complicated and changing trade relations, various aspects of warfare and 
varying degrees of coexistence. Although the Slavic, Balto-Finnic and Byzan- 
tine relations may occasionally be better attested in some of the preserved source 
material, the steppe dwellers from (or dominated by) Turkic cultures were just as 
frequently partners of Scandinavian merchants, mercenaries, plunderers and set- 
tlers from the ninth through the eleventh centuries. 

The steppe was the immediate frontier of the geographical area traditionally 
considered subject to the Scandinavian warrior elites called the Rus’. The steppe, 
however, was not a strict border. Scandinavians and Rus’ not only traversed it but 
also deliberately visited certain parts. It was home to communities of diverse ethnic 
backgrounds. Tribes of the Khazar Khaganate, those dwelling along the Volga, Oka, 
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Dniester and Don, such as the Alans, Bashkirs, Burtas’, Oghuz’ and most impor- 
tantly the Volga Bulghars developed close ties with the Scandinavian incomers. 
From the late ninth or early tenth century in the steppe zone south of Kiev, migrating 
Magyar and Pecheneg tribes maintained contact with the newly established Rus’ 
strongholds in the Middle Dnieper area. These relations continued even throughout 
the next century, when the Magyars settled in the Carpathian Basin. 

Armed conflicts among the Scandinavians, Rus’ and various steppe peoples nat- 
urally occurred. There is even an attractive suggestion that some of the ‘oriental’ 
artefacts brought back by Scandinavians and Rus’ were souvenirs from successful 
campaigns directed toward or passing through steppe abodes, especially Khazaria 
(Pushkina 2020, 236-38). Rather than to the traditional contrast between ‘forest 
and steppe’ (/es i step), however, the Rus’ only clashed with the steppe communi- 
ties in a limited framework of warfare during the Viking Age. The Rus’ mostly 
tried to secure trade routes leading through the steppe, whilst the steppe people 
attempted to hinder free passage. Steppe people attempted, usually by force of 
arms, to make the Dnieper Rus’ trade with them. These disturbances do not seem 
to have triggered equal retaliation by the Rus’. Rus’ polities did not have political 
ambitions directed towards the steppe; despite a brief change in the second part of 
the tenth century, no long-lasting conquest was achieved. The focus of this study, 
however, is on the more positive aspects of these relations, namely, co-operation. 

Longer joint residence affected spheres of warfare, extensive trade connections, 
and certain cultural transfers (often interconnected); the prerequisite was prob- 
ably to develop well-functioning and effective communication with partners. This 
work adopts a thematic approach rather than a chronological or politically ori- 
ented one because of the nature of the fragmentary and sometimes quite taciturn 
source material, which are sometimes problematic from a critical point of view. 
Many findings either cannot be clearly linked to precise historical events or they 
are more suggestive than firm evidence. Nevertheless, certain tendencies can be 
identified. Decisive interactions between the Scandinavian Rus’ and the steppe 
communities can be touched upon in features of religious and everyday customs, 
trade, warfare and communication. 

First and foremost, it was the lucrative mercantile potential of the Volga area 
that drew Scandinavian traders to Eastern Europe. Islamic dirhams and ‘oriental’ 
fashions were communicated here to Scandinavian merchants explicitly through 
intermediaries of Turkic ethnicity in exchange for furs, slaves and weapons. 
Scandinavian entrepreneurs acquired all these products in the East. Even in the 
case of so-called Viking swords, good-quality iron ingots to forge into blades 
were imported from Central Asia, probably from Samanid Persia (Williams 2012, 
120-21). Byzantine and Muslim markets, lying beyond the steppe, could only be 
reached by adroit manoeuvring among toll stations, river portages and the terri- 
tory of political rivals. The Turks supervised transmitter markets along the Volga 
that operated as sophisticated and well-organized systems characterized by the 
establishment of temporary dwellings, secure food supplies, regulations and cus- 
toms duties. In contrast to the peacefulness of the Volga trade route, the Dnieper 
area was less secure due to the changing political relations of the Rus’ with the 
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nomads of the Pontic steppes. Political enmities resulted in raids aiming to take 
prisoners and products from each other. In peaceful times, traditional nomadic 
merchandise, mostly animals, was supplied to the Rus’ in exchange for metal 
tools, jewellery and weapons or products of the forest belt. The Carpathian Basin 
might have provided another sought-after resource: salt, which could have been 
traded with the Magyars through a land route between Kiev and the Upper Tisza 
region. In the tenth century, other commodities were exchanged in foreign mar- 
kets which were visited by both Rus’ and Magyar traders. Peaceful trade negotia- 
tions and reciprocal visits to each other’s markets facilitated the construction of 
mutual trust among strangers. The initial ‘stranger’, first triggering cultural shock, 
ceased to be the ‘other’ as soon as encounters became regular. Steppe fairs with 
their temporary abodes and multi-ethnic environments secured the conditions for 
slowly unfolding cultural transfers. 

I have also argued that Scandinavian and Rus’ warriors showed high rates of 
assimilation in Eastern Europe as they adapted quickly to local circumstances. 
Documentary evidence and archaeological remains show that retainers took ser- 
vice in Byzantium, Kievan Rus’, Khazaria, Volga Bulgharia, Poland, Hungary, 
Georgia and even in Derbent on the Caspian Sea. Except for the last two, profes- 
sional warriors from the steppe were there at the same time. Retainers migrated 
among courts elsewhere in the Viking world and transmitted knowledge, fash- 
ions and material culture (Abrams 2012, 24). Courts in Eastern and South-eastern 
Europe could also have become first-hand cultural transfer zones for Scandina- 
vian and Rus’ retainers. Here, steppe warriors had an effect on these retainers in 
a military-cultural sense. During common guard duties and joint military cam- 
paigns, steppe warfare techniques were introduced to the Scandinavians and Rus’. 
The ‘Eastern Vikings’ combined their traditional fighting methods with those of 
mobile horsemen archers, either directly adopting combat skills and equipment or 
co-ordinating their campaigns and strategic moves on the battlefield with nomad 
cavalry. The most usual and successful strategy combined Scandinavian expertise 
on water and nomadic superiority on open ground. Rus’ ship convoys and pirate 
fleets were accompanied on campaign by horsemen following along the river 
banks (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 64, 72, 96; Likhachev 1996, 16, 23, 
39). A useful snapshot of the advantages of having two different mobile forces in 
a single army comes from the Dorostolon campaign of Sviatoslav. The Rus’ knyaz 
held the upper hand in the open field until his nomad allies abandoned him, but he 
was still able to deliver supplies to his besieged troops along the rivers by evading 
a Byzantine river blockade (Thurn 1973, 302—03). Whether nomadic people ever 
boarded Viking ships in joint operations is disputed. A unique note by ibn Hawqal 
on the Rus’ carrying Pecheneg hordes on an Al-Andalusian raid might be a con- 
fusion with the joint campaign of Sviatoslav and the Oghuz’. It is missing from 
Istakhri’s work, which he copied, but ibn Hawaal is quite specific in his identifica- 
tion of various Turkic tribes (Montgomery 2008, 558-59). Co-operation can also 
be seen to some extent in material culture. A few Viking weapons with typical 
Eastern embellishments and nomadic weapons with Nordic decorations found in 
Eastern Europe suggest that ties between the groups might have been quite close. 
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The extent of this blended culture is not well represented in the archaeological 
record, but the material cultures of the North and the steppe diffused widely and 
are both represented in notable warrior graves of the period. 

Economic and military co-operation paved the way for cultural borrowings, 
not only external features of dress, military and everyday accessories but also 
customs of behaviour. The nomadic habit of impounding drifting vessels, for 
instance, was probably practised by the Rus’ as early as the beginning of the tenth 
century. In clauses in two Byzantine—Rus’ peace treaties, of 907 and 911 CE, the 
Greeks attempted to prohibit this Rus’ custom and made it a condition that they 
aid shipwrecked Byzantine crews. The Byzantine authorities required the Rus’ 
on their next visit to Constantinople, to compensate the owners for cargo they 
had seized (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 67, 76; Likhachev 1996, 19, 25; 
cf. Malingoudi 1998, 59-64). Similarly, an Eastern form of torture documented 
among the Slavic Drevljans and Turkic Oghuz’ was tearing bodies apart with two 
tree branches (Diaconus 1828, 106; Ditten 1984; Montgomery 2014, 202-03), 
and the Rus’ also practised it. It is illustrated in Saxo Grammaticus’s story of the 
Rus’ pirate Rotho, who, when returning to Scandinavia, habitually tortured people 
in the same way: he ripped their bodies down the middle by tying each leg to a 
bent tree branch (Friis-Jensen 2015: I, 500-03). 

Some behaviours learned in the east were even brought back to Scandinavia, as 
is suggested by a burial from the Swedish Résta; a Viking sword in a grave pointed 
towards the head of the deceased and a horse was buried beside the corpse. These 
features are quite uncharacteristic for Scandinavian burials, where swords usually 
point towards the feet, and horses were buried at the feet of the interred. These 
customs were practised extensively on the steppe, however, and the horse was 
also placed next to the body in steppe-affiliated Rus’ graves in Gnezdovo, Kiev, 
Shestovitsa, Chernigov and Staraya Ladoga. The Magyar pouch found within the 
grave at in Résta also speaks of steppe influence (Petrukhin 2016, 129-33). 

The Turks made a deep impression on the Rus’ and eventually affected their 
identity, even religious identity. Old Norse religion was definitely brought to 
the East, as attested by details of rituals: waterside locations, holy trees, ship 
burnings, sacrifices of animals and humans and even weapons. These practices, 
however, did not exist in a vacuum but were among a huge variety of similar 
practices among most of the pagan religions in the East. Old Norse religion had 
to be adapted to the new environment at the expense of dropping some elements. 
Traces of cult objects relating to fertility rites, cultic sickles, for instance, known 
from Scandinavia, are missing in European Russia, Belarus and Ukraine, which 
may be explained by the Rus’ not practising agriculture, making a need for such 
rituals unnecessary there (Musin 2012, 586). Another important change was the 
merging of new ritual elements into Rus’ tradition. 

Shared concepts gave rise to parallel variations of rites and rituals even within 
the same community. A further twist could be added if some of the participants 
had a home in Scandinavia, where, upon return, the original customs and practices 
might have been reinforced. It would also have been possible for individuals to 
perform the same ritual differently in two distinct milieus. Suggesting multiple 
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identities in the tenth century is an option; the pragmatism and adaptability of 
the Scandinavians and the Rus’ allowed a flexible handling of ritual traditions. 
Exactly what supplies to use for a ritual became varied and religious concepts 
also changed. One of the documented instances concerns the afterlife service of 
defeated warriors, which likely gained a foothold among the Rus’ through Tur- 
kic influence. Embracing these Turkic customs and ritual behaviour on the level 
of practicalities and beliefs was facilitated by previous Scandinavian experience 
with the nomadic Sami, who shared the shamanistic traditions of Central Asian 
nomads to some extent. Shamanistic elements were even present in Old Norse 
mythology. The character of Odinn and the seidkonur, the eight-legged horse 
Sleipnir — whose exact analogy is found among the Siberian Buryat beliefs — and 
journeys to the underworld all have parallels in Eastern shamanistic traditions 
(Eliade [1964] 1972, 375, 379-87; Price 2002, 320-23). Conceptualizing these 
cultural transfers is not necessarily straightforward, as observed by Neil Price in 
the case of Sami—Norse interaction: 


if two broadly similar complexes of beliefs co-exist in the same geographical 
area, maintained by two cultures living in relative harmony, then there will 
inevitably be some kind of exchange of concepts. Rather than looking at the 
influence of one culture by the other, we can instead focus on conceptual 
similarities and separate development within a common tradition. 

(Price 2002, 235) 


With some reservations warranted by the lack of evidence of Scandinavian influence 
on steppe cultures, I find Price’s conceptualization applicable to the Scandinavian/ 
Rus’—Turkic interactions. Scandinavians and Rus’, spending time in the Eastern 
forest belt where Slavs, Finno-Ugrians and Balts also lived, became part of a milieu 
between the Scandinavian and Turkic worlds. There is nothing surprising in the 
development of shared concepts and similar customs in the broad area of European 
Russia, Belarus and Ukraine, and perhaps the eastern parts of Scandinavia. 

Discussing Turkic influence on the Rus’ presupposes the existence of fluent 
communication between the two groups. Besides hostile aggression, even the most 
primitive ways of exchanging goods required both parties to have a general under- 
standing or awareness of the transaction. Due to the extensive military and com- 
mercial contacts, as well as the occasional joint residence along various parts of 
the ‘Eastern Way’ where Scandinavians travelled from the eighth century onwards, 
communication channels between the two ethnic groups developed gradually and 
co-existed depending on each group’s level of assimilation to the other. 

Without doubt, Old Norse was used for a long time in the East, and Turkic lan- 
guages of various kinds were spoken at the fairs the Scandinavians visited. The 
initial contacts between Scandinavian and Turkic speakers probably had to be medi- 
ated through interpreters. The importance of this profession in negotiations did not 
fade with time, and even after the Scandinavians and some Turks gradually adopted 
the Eastern Slavic language, interpreters had respectable roles in these societies. The 
Eastern Slavic language was the /ingua franca in the East that both the Scandinavian 
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and Turkic speakers embraced, raising the likelihood that it gradually became the 
intermediary communication channel between the two groups. With the deepening 
of Scandinavian—Turkic cultural contacts, it seems likely that a few Scandinavian 
individuals who spent considerable time in the company of Turkic speakers were 
able to learn at least a basic vocabulary of the other’s language. Turkic people, who 
settled with the Scandinavian Rus’ for various reasons, might also have been able to 
communicate in Norse. Besides the extensive archaeological evidence for common 
mercenary service in Eastern courts, only individual cases document such opportu- 
nities, characters whose names were preserved in writing, for instance, Varayazhko, 
Turchin, Ugrin and Tyrkir. Some Turkic individuals who lived among the Scandina- 
vians might have joined them under duress, as indicated by their near-slave status. 
This is implied, for example, by cooks called ‘Turks’ in Kievan Rus’ or Tyrkir being 
used as foster-father. This also applied to the Rus’ since Scandinavian and Rus’ cap- 
tives were held in many places in the East; the Khazarian Rus’ slave warriors are 
a prime example (Katona 2021a). Voluntarily or not, joint residence made regular 
conversation between Scandinavians and Turks inescapable. 

The legacy of the contacts between steppe people and Viking Age Scandina- 
vians lingered on in later connections. The Magyars certainly met Scandinavians 
even after they settled in the Carpathian Basin, confirmed by Géza’s and Harald 
Bluetooth’s envoys meeting in Quedlinburg. Magyar raids in Western Europe 
might also have affected Scandinavia. According to Bertil Almgren, the late 
Viking armies of Svein Forkebeard and Cnut the Great owed their success in 
invading England partly to the spread of Magyar cavalry equipment (mainly stir- 
rups), which reached Denmark during the tenth century (Almgren 1963, 235-46). 
Later details remain dim but Saint Stephen, despite turning to Western Europe 
in high politics, continued to maintain Scandinavian connections on a personal 
level. Medieval Hungary, transformed into a Christian state in the first millen- 
nium, remained in contact with the Scandinavians even later. The Hungarian king, 
Andrew I (1046-60 CE), residing as an outcast with Grand Prince Yaroslav in 
Kiev, returned home to regain control of the country with Varangian support. Two 
Germanic names of possible Old Norse origin appear in the fourteenth-century 
Chronicon pictum among the names of his retainers (Katona 2019a). The crusade 
led by Sigurd the Jerusalemfarer (1103-30 CE) passed through Hungary on its 
way back from the Holy Land (Sturluson 2002c, 254), and it is hard to imag- 
ine that this might have occurred without interaction with Coloman the Learned 
(1095-116 CE), the ruler of the Hungarian kingdom at the time. The heritage of 
the ‘Vikings of the steppe’ is still unconsciously maintained today by Hungarian 
re-enactment groups, who blend their attire and re-enacted lifestyle with elements 
borrowed from the medieval steppe as well as from Scandinavia (Katona 2019b). 

All in all, the austrvegr united five different worlds from Scandinavia through 
the Slavic lands to the edge of the Turkic, Byzantine and Muslim spheres. As 
an intermediary stage of Scandinavian, Slavic and Turkic interaction, Eastern 
Europe — most importantly the territories of the later Kievan Rus’ — brought the 
Scandinavian and Turkic regions into closer connection with each other than has 
previously been articulated. 
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I believe that in order to understand Viking Age Scandinavian history it is useful 
to know about the other inhabitants of the world they entered. If this were a more 
popularizing book it could be filled with pictures of ‘Vikings’ rowing between cliffs 
with pelicans (Constantine Porphyrogenitus 1967, 58-59), sitting by a desolate 
vineyard in a looted steppe settlement (Kramers 1939, 393; Lunde and Stone 2012, 
178), stopping with their camels at a caravanserai (de Goeje 1889, 154; Lunde 
and Stone 2012, 112) or purchasing mares and stallions from ponytailed nomads 
at a market along the Danube (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 86; Likhachev 
1996, 32). None of these settings are conventionally connected to ‘Vikings’ even 
though they are all derived from historical documents describing the Rus’, many 
of whom originated in Scandinavia. The main contribution of studying the steppe 
contacts of Viking Age Scandinavians will be to further refine the multifaceted 
identities within the Viking diaspora. The Rus’ mercenaries who demanded and 
received unlimited access to the bathhouses of Constantinople according to the 
Rus’—Byzantine peace treaty of 907 CE (Cross and Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953, 65; 
Likhachev 1996, 17) evidently followed different daily hygiene practices than their 
fellow Rus’ along the Middle Volga, who ibn Fadlan described as “the filthiest of 
all God’s creatures” in 922 CE (Montgomery 2014, 242-43). The cultural bias of 
this Arabic observer towards the barbaric ‘other’ might not project the true nature 
of this community; they definitely showed inclinations to hygiene. I do not want to 
fall into geographic or cultural determinism. Many of these people widely travelled 
and made individual choices when adopting new habits. Scandinavian and Rus’ 
groups differed in cultural diversity, weaponry, religion, diet, and dress and had 
varied experiences with local languages, mentality, fauna, and flora (e.g. Katona 
2021b). Since the Scandinavians came to the East from the North Atlantic, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, Eastern influences further deepened the already exist- 
ing cultural differences. Thus, ‘wandering’ back and forth between these places 
resulted in ‘Vikings’ becoming carriers of cultural packages, which made courts 
more alike (‘globalized’ if one likes the term), and at the same time they them- 
selves started to differ from other members of the diaspora. 

The notion of ‘Viking’ becomes increasingly blurred in an Eastern context, 
but it should not be ignored. For instance, can Sviatoslav, Chern or the malik of 
the Volga Rus’ or his chieftain be considered ‘Vikings’? What about Varayazhko 
and Tyrkir? I would say they all were to some extent. Biology, language, customs 
and personal history all intertwined in these characters. Born a Scandinavian by 
ancestry but leading a nomadic way of life or born on the steppe and acting like 
a ‘Viking’, Sviatoslav and Tyrkir are two sides of the same coin. Varayazhko and 
the others are somewhere in between. Perhaps they represented the norm and the 
others were the exceptions, perhaps the opposite. They were all, however, impor- 
tant actors in the Viking diaspora who also shared in the culture of the Turkic 
world. Their identities, and those of others unnamed in the sources, featured a 
fusion of two (or more) cultural spheres. I call them ‘Vikings of the steppe’. 
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Sarkel, Khazar stronghold 39, 45, 71, 76 

Saxo Grammaticus, Danish historian 19, 
136, 149, 158 

Scandinavian/Rus’ weaponry 96, 100, 
114-15, 161; arrows 135-7; chainmail 
96, 114; chekan 112, 114, 118; 
scramasax(es) 113, 117, 119; shields 
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100-1, 109, 113; spear(heads) 82, 96, 
100, 107, 117, 139; see also swords 

Scythian(s) 19, 22, 103, 130, 132-3 

shamanism 125-6, 140-1, 159 

Shestovitsa 4 (Figure /./), 26, 82, 
84 (Figure 4.4), 112-13, 117, 121 
(Figure 6./), 158 

ships: boats 24, 36, 47, 48, 50, 56, 64, 
70-2, 76, 88, 117; burial 96, 113, 119, 
126, 139, 150; repair 29, 89; Rus’ 36, 
46-50, 53, 62-5, 67n3, 68, 76, 126, 157; 
shipwreck 49, 158; Viking 1-3, 24, 28, 
69-70, 75, 86, 88, 126, 157 

silent trade 147 

Silk Roads 3, 28, 68—9, 130 

slave(s): in army 6, 65, 103—4, 160; in 
burials 22, 96; as interpreters 148; 
sacrificed 22, 119, 126-7, 129; taking 
50-1, 53; trade 26, 28-9, 32-3, 39, 50, 
74-6, 78, 80, 85, 150, 156; treatment 
140, 142, 160 

Slav(s) 24, 45, 68, 122; enslaved 51, 
59 (Table 3.1), 64, 98, 104; language 
145-6, 148, 150, 153; rituals 
136, 138-9, 141-2, 143n4; and 
Scandinavians/Rus’ 6—7, 29, 39, 44, 51, 
99, 101, 132, 159; in sources 10, 18-19, 
98; tribes 36, 44, 55, 59 (Table 3.1), 64, 
148; traders 85, 92-3; see also Sagdaliba 

Staraya Ladoga, Rus’ settlement 24, 27, 
38-40, 70, 82, 158 

Supruty, Rus’ settlement 39, 40 (Figure 2.2) 

suttee 128 

Suwar, Volga Bulghar town 31 

Sviatoslav, prince of Rus’ (945-972 CE): 
campaigns 42, 52, 55—6, 58, 60, 65, 103; 
death 47, 59 (Table 3.1), 61, 85; identity 
100, 122, 161; sacrifices at Dorostolon 
124, 132-3, 137, 157; troops 49, 61, 66, 
99-101, 105, 112-13, 157 

swords: chape(s) 28, 73, 113; Frankish 71, 
119; gladel 101; in Hungary 82-3, 107, 
109 (Figure 5.4), 110 (Figure 5.5), 111 
(Figure 5.6); in Kievan Rus’ 80, 96, 100, 
112-13, 117, 133, 138, 156: in Résta 
158; of Saint Stephen 107, 108 (Figure 
5.3); trade 39, 71, 73-6; in Volga 
Bulgharia 109 

Székesfehérvar, Hungarian settlement 107, 
111 (Figure 5.6) 


Tengrism 125 
Thietmar, bishop of Merseburg 18, 28, 
136, 139 
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Tmutarakan, Rus’ settlement 26, 38, 56—7, 
59, 62, 71 

Tourkoi 102; see also Magyar(s); Turks 

tumen 63 

tumulus see kurgan 

Turks/Turkic 1, 13, 81, 85, 115, 156-8; 
culture 6—7, 93, 109, 115, 120, 122, 161; 
customs and religion 125—7, 134, 138-42, 
159; languages 3, 24, 144-8, 151-4, 
160; origin 2; runes 39, 69, 95; tribes 6, 
30-4, 72 (see also nomad/nomadism); 
warfare 63, 98-9, 102-7, 114, 116-17 

Tiirk(s) 30, 33, 37, 126, 130-1, 133, 140 

Tyrkir, character in Greenlendinga saga 1, 
3, 6-7, 144-5, 153, 160-1 


Upper Tisza region 49, 78, 90, 92-3, 157 


Varangian(s) 7—8, 17, 44, 64, 66, 70, 89, 
98-107, 149-50, 152-3, 160 

Viking diaspora 3, 6-7, 9, 26-9, 65, 118, 
155, 161-2 

Viking Great Army 27-8, 44, 65 

Vistula River 88, 107 


Vladimir the Great, grand prince of Rus’ 
(978/980-1015 CE) 17, 140, 152-3: and 
the nomads 52-3, 56, 58, 59 (Table 3.1), 
101; Scandinavian retinue of 66, 89, 
99-100, 105, 113, 117 

Volga Bulghar(s) 6, 12, 31, 34, 62-3, 

104, 113, 122, 156; language 146, 152; 
religion 31, 125, 139-40; settlements 
31, 34, 76, 109-11; (see also Bulgar); 
trade 68, 71—6, 80, 94; warfare 49, 58-9, 
60 (Table 3.3), 65 

Volga River 10; cultural interaction along 
126, 131, 141-2; rituals along 119, 124, 
135-7, 140; settlement along 12, 30-3, 
38, 45, 104, 109; travelling on 29, 36, 
47; as trade route 39, 45, 55, 69-80, 82, 
85, 94; warfare along 42, 46, 49, 55-6; 
see also Volga Rus’ 

Volga Rus’ 29, 36, 123, 137 

Volkhov River 26, 69 

Vypozvyv, Rus’ settlement 26, 28 


Yaroslav the Wise, grand prince of Rus’ 
(1019-54 CE) 48, 67, 99, 144, 152, 160 


